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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Tue following article has been selected for publication in 
this work, as presenting the best condensed view extant of the 
whole subject on which it treats; including a particular account 
of all the Shemitish languages and dialects, and a critical review 
and estimate of their philology and general literature, and of the 
best aids for gaining an acquaintance with them. It may truly 
be regarded, as is said in the text, as an outline, and a valuable 
one, of the philological hermeneutics of the Old Testament. 
The object of the writer, however, having more particular refer- 
ence to Hebrew lexicography, I have ventured occasionally in 
the notes to designate also the more important grammatical 
helps, in order that the reader may have the whole field at once 
before his view. And as it is often important for the student to 

. know, whether the works referred to are accessible in this 
country, I have printed in Italic the titles of all those works 
hich are found in the library of the Andover Theological 
minary ; and which it will be seen constitute a very great 
portion of the whole. In the notes, the references by figures 


are preserved, for the accommodation of those who may wish to 
compare the original.—T he present dissertation was first prefixed 
by Gesenius to the second edition of his Manual Hebrew and 
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German Lexicon, Leipz. 1823; and again reprinted before the 
third edition of the same work, Leipz. 1828. It has never yet 
appeared in an English dress. Error. 


Sources or Hesprew LexicocraPnHy. 


Tue object of this dissertation, which may be regarded as a 
concise sketch of the philological hermeneutics of the Old Tes- 
tament, is to lead on the youthful philologist to the habit of inde- 
pendent investigation, by introducing him at once as it were into 
the workshop of Hebrew philology, and making him acquainted 
with all the instruments and helps by which he is to be aided in 
his progress. 

When we examine the ultimate sources of our knowledge of 
the significations of Hebrew words, we find that they may 
properly be traced back to the following three : 

i, The usage of the Old Testament itself, so far as this can 
be determined from the connexion of single passages, and the 
comparison of all those places in which a word or phrase occurs. 

Il. The traditional knowledge of the Hebrew language which 
has been retained by the Jews, and which is now to be sought, 
partly in the ancient versions, and partly in the Jewish commen- 
taries and lexicons. 

HI. The comparison of the kindred languages, all of which, 
it is true, in the monuments of them now extant, are younger 
than the Hebrew of the Old Testament; but yet are in fact 
more copious than the Biblical Hebrew, and are either living 
languages, or have been grammatically and lexically* treated of 
by native grammarians, or at least are extant in several writers ; 
so that in regard to the signification of words, there can be in 
them comparatively much less doubt, than in the Hebrew. 

To make use of all these sources with critical judgment and 
with a correct estimate of the value of each ; and, in the special 


* I have ventured here and elsewhere to make use of the words 
lexical and lexically, as being regularly formed from the Greek Asfuxd 
just as grammatical comes from ygaupatixos. The word lexical re 
to the theory or principles on which a lexicon should properly 
constructed ; while lericographical has reference to the application o 
this theory or these principles to practice, i. e. to the actual compila- 
tion of a lexicon. We can therefore speak of the lexical character and 
aspect of a language, in distinction from the grammatical ; while the 
lericography of a language is something quite different.—Eprror. 
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cases where they sometimes are discordant with each other, to 
search out and establish the proper relation among them and 
also with the context ;—this is the office and the duty of the 
truly learned lexicographer, who investigates for himself, and 
who then assuredly cannot rest satisfied with merely making use 
of his immediate predecessors.* 


I. Usus Loquendi of the Old Testament. 


If now we consider these three sources separately, the first, 
or the use of the Bible itself, is of the highest importance, and 
must necessarily constitute the basis of every lexicon. Indeed, 
this is entirely sufficient for determining the usage in respect to 
all words of frequent occurrence, whether they are found in the 
kindred dialects or not. It suffices also for the specification of 
the constructions and phrases which are formed with different 
words ; and affords a multitude of fine philological observations, 
of which many an interpreter, who makes a great show with ver- 
sidns, has not the least idea. This source however must often 
fail the inquirer, when he seeks for the fundamental idea or for 
the etymology of words; where anat Aeyoueva and words of in- 
frequent occurrence are to be illustrated, and the context leaves 
him in the lurch; to say nothing of the circumstance, that a 
knowledge of only one limited dialect, studied without connexion 
with the whole stock to which it pertains, can never admit of a 
vivid apprehension of the sense. ‘To what results the exclusive 
or partial use of this source leads, is shewn by the lexicons of 
Stock and Gusset, which, partly on theological grounds, have 
been restricted to this source, because forsooth the Bible must 
be intelligible in and through itself; not to mention the by-paths 
into which Neumann and others! have in this manner fallen. 


* Although every comparison must in some degree be lame, yet the 
task of illustrating philologically the Old Testament, has not inappro- 
priately been compared with that which an interpreter of some mon- 
ument of the ancient German language would undertake, e. g. of 
Ulphilas or of the Niebelunglied ; where, besides the context and the 
connexion of the piece itself, he would have, on the one hand, the aid 

ee though not cotemporary, and of course not entirely au- 

ntic, versions; and, on the other hand, would be able to compare 

all the modern languages which have sprung from the ancient Ger- 
man stock. 

1 Fabre d’ Olivet, Le Hebraisme devoilé, Paris 1815, 16. 2 vols 4to. 
—See the Jen. Allg. L. Z. 1818, No. 216, 217. 
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As helps for finding all the passages where a word, and also 
its forms and derivatives, occur, the following two concord- 
ances may be recommended: Marit a Calasio* Concordan- 
tiae Hebraicae, Romae 1621, and Lond. 1747-49, 4 vols. folio ; 
and J. Buctorfii (patris) Concordantiae Bibliorum Hebraicae, 
cum praef. J. Buxtorfiu fil. Basileae 1632, fol. The first of 
these has a Latin translation along with the original passages ; 
but has also the inconvenience, that the forms and derivatives of 
the same root are all mixed up together; while in Buxtorf the 
passages are arranged separately according to the order of the 
forms and derivatives,;—a far more convenient method,.which 
much facilitates consultation. The work of Calasio is a tolera- 
bly exact translation of the concordance of R. Isaac or Morde- 
cai Nathan; that of Buxtorf is a remoulding of the same. The 
particles and proper names are wanting in both. For the par- 
ticles we have: oldit Concordantiae Particularum Ebraeo- 
Chaldaicarum, ed. Tympe, Jenae 1734, quarto; and for the 
proper names: Lankisch Concordantiae Bibliorum Germani- 
co-Hebraico-Graecae, Leipz. and Frankf. 1696, folio,—where 
however the names are arranged according to the German 
orthography of Luther. 

But besides the peculiarly important business of the philolo- 
gian, to search out every where the most appropriate parallel 
passages, with reference to the meaning of words, to phrases, and 
to other constructions,} it will also be of use to take account of 
the following circumstances, in the philological observations to 
be drawn from the Bible itself. 

1. The student will compare all those words which are either 
kindred or antithetic in their meaning, and will notice the analo- 
ge modifications of signification which are formed with them. 

hoever, for instance, has observed, how to a Hebrew wisdom 
is very generally synonymous with virtue enh ns folly with 


vice and imprety, sweet savour with good and how the 


words for righteousness and virtue are used also for deliverance 
and prosperity; will be able clearly to apprehend a multitude of 
philological phenomena, and will easily cause many difficulties 


* He was a Franciscan monk, and Professor of Hebrew at Rome. — 

+ For this object the ‘ Hallische Bibel’ of J. H. and C. B. Michaelis, 
as also their Annotationes uberiores ad libros V. T. Hagiographos, will 
render good service. 


Ld 
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to vanish. In this respect, however, a comparison of the kindred 
dialects is productive of far more fruit.* 

2. Let the inquirer make use particularly of those exegetically 
parallel passages, in which the sense of an obscure word is also 
expressed by one that is more known ; especially when this is 
done by the same writer.* 

3. In the poetical books, the parallelism of the members often 
gives a hint as to the meaning of obscure words; although this 
help must be employed with caution, because the parallel mem- 
bers are not always synonymous, but often contain only a similar 
or even a progressive sense.‘ 

4. Observe carefully the individual usus loguendi of each 
writer, and explain it first of all from himself, and then from 
other writers who are most nearly related to him. Such kindred 
classes of writers are e. g. Job and the writings ascribed to 
Solomon; the Hebrew sections of Daniel and Ezra; the 
Chronicles and the book of Esther; the earlier prophets, Isaiah, 
Hosea, Micah, Amos ; and again those who lived after the ex- 
ile. In all this, however, it will be understood of course, that 
the results of critical investigation* are to be taken into the ac- 
count; and the heterogeneous parts of one and the same book 
to be carefully distinguished. 


Il. Traditional knowledge of the Hebrew among the Jews. 


As the second source of Hebrew philology, we have desig- 


® Compare, in the lexicon of the author, the roots D3 and 533; 
WRI, OW2; PIX no. 6. Also of antithetic words, 35D and 33, 
275 and 993; NOM and NX, ete. 

3 See e.g. PNA DD Judg. 9: 37, comp. PAX WR v. 36, 
and Ez, 38: 12, comp. 6: 2, 33: 28. 35: 12. So p'yx deliverance, sal- 
vation, Ps. 132: 9, comp. 91 v. 16. Or wWabP their paramours, masc. 
Ez. 23: 20, comp. 7389 v. 5. F397 332 Dan. 1:5, 15, comp. 
S27 v. 10. That however there are cases, where parallel passages 
cannot be exegetically applied, is obvious; e.g. where a later writer 
has transcribed an earlier one, and has occasionally altered the sense. 
See the author’s Gesch. der Heb. Sprache, p. 37 sq. 

4 The rabbins also have often misapplied parallelisms in this way. 
E. g. when they take 77> Carmel, Cant. 7: 6, for 5°73 crimson, 
because of the parallel yaa purple ; so also DEQ (parall. °>%572) 
Is. 33: 7, for messengers instead of heroes. 

* Die Ergebnisse der Kritik ; see the note in Vol. II. p. 552.—Ep. 
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nated above Jewish tradition, which is preserved, first, in the 
different ancient versions, and then, in the rabbinical commenta- 
ries and lexicons. In order to obtain a clear view of the nature 
of this tradition, so as to be able to assign to it a proper authority 
and consideration, we must here carefully distinguish the differ- 
ent periods and even parties, in and among which we find this 
traditional knowledge preserved. The period when the Alex- 
andrine (and perhaps also the oldest Chaldee) version was made, 
falls so near, or even perhaps (so far as concerns the Pentateuch) 
coincides with, the time when the Hebrew was yet a living 
language, that we may properly suppose the translators to. have 
been acquainted with the Hebrew idiom from the living inter- 
course of society, and not merely from the study of the Bible in 
the schools. Although the more ancient Hebrew was probably 
for the most part already supplanted in the mouth of the com- 
mon people by the Chaldee and Greek ; yet books were still 
often written in Hebrew, as the books of Daniel* and Sirach 
shew ; and it was still known to all educated persons, as the 
language of the national literature.° Hence we may explain 
the interesting circumstance, that the Alexandrine interpreters 
especially have often assigned to a Hebrew word a signification, 
which is no where actually found in the Bible, but which is 
found in the kindred languages, and even in the Arabic. Now 
since it cannot be supposed, that they derived it from a knowl- 
edge of these languages, and especially the Arabic, it is plain, 
that such significations are also Hebrew, and came to them by 
tradition.© On the other hand, the student will not place too 
much confidence even in this comparatively purest tradition, when 
he considers that already in the latest books of the canon there 
are evident traces, how the ancient richness of the language had by 
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* The author and some other critics, as is well known, place the 
composition of the book of Daniel as low down as the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. This view has been ably refuted by Hengstenberg 
in his late work: Die Authentie des Daniel, Berl. 1831.—Eb. 

5 See Gesch. der Heb. Sprache, p. 44, 79. 

6 Ibid. p. 78. A view of the significations which the Alexandrine 
translators have given to Hebrew words in different places, see in 
Kircher’s Concordantiae V. T. Graecae, Frankf. 1607, quarto ; in the 
Index at the end of Tromm’s Concordance, and in the Lexicon Hebreum 
annexed to Origenis Hexapla ed. Montfaucon, II. p. 401 sq. 
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familiar even to a person who himself wrote Hebrew.’ To this 
also we must add, that just these earliest interpreters, viz. the 
Alexandrine, are often deficient in the requisite exactness in re- 
spect to grammar and orthography ;° as indeed it is a usual fact, 
that a conscientiously accurate and philological mode of treating 
a language and its monuments, is first introduced by study and 
observation after it has ceased to be a living tongue. 

Such a mode of treatment in regard to the Hebrew, is found 
in a far higher degree, in the labours of the Jews of Palestine and 
Babylonia, who had already the aid of their own kindred dialect ; 
and the Chaldee versions prepared by them, present us with that 
interpretation of the Hebrew text, which had been handed down 
by tradition in the Jewish schools, and upon which at a later pe- 
riod the authors of the vowel points and the Jewish grammarians 
have farther built. The conception of the sense exhibited in the 
earlier ‘Targums is certainly in a good degree true and correct ; 
although it is often hidden behind absurd paraphrases and interpo- 
lated later theologoumena.°—The Syriac version, the most literal 
of all the ancient translations now extant, and probably the work 
of a Syrian Christian, must be regarded more as a production of 
Jearned study, than of living tradition ; and we find in it, along 
with a good degree of grammatical knowledge of the Hebrew 
and an occasional application of the Syriac usus loqguendi, also 
an eclectic use of the Greek, and more seldom of the Chal- 
daic version." The same is the case with the Latin version of 

7 See the remarks on certain passages of the Chronicles, Gesch. der 
Heb. Sprache, p. 40 sq. ® Thid. p. 79. 

® The Targums are found in the rabbinic Bibles of Bomberg and 
Buztorf, and accompanied by Latin versions, in the Polyglotts. 
There are three of them on the Pentateuch ; of Onkelos, (see Winer 
de Onkelosi ejusque Paraphrasi Chaldaica, Lips.1820,) Pseudo-Jonathan, 
and the Targum of Jerusalem. On Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
there is none. The Targum on Chronicles was first published from 
an Erfurth manuscript by Beck, Augsb. 1680—83, 4to. and from a 
Cambridge manuscript by Wilkins, Amstelod. 1715, 4to. For the 
Targum of Jonathan on the prophets, see the author’s Commentary on 
Isaiah, 1, p.65 sq. [See further on the Targums the American edition 
of Calmet’s Dict. in octavo, art. Tarneums, which is by the Editor; 
also the Chaldee Manual of Mr. Riggs, just published.—Eb. 

10 A new edition of the Syriac version, with many, though not 
sufficient corrections and amendments, was published by Prof. Lee, 
Lond. 1823. 4to. [It is printed with great accuracy and beauty. See 
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Jerome; the basis of which lies in the instruction which he 
received from learned Palestine Jews, and the constant compari- 
son of the LXX, as also of the other three Greek versions then 
extant, viz. of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion.* In the 
Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, which cannot have been 
made later than in the second century after Christ, the received 
interpretation of the sect of the Samaritans, which had been 
separated from the Jews from the time of Alexander, lies at the 
foundation ; among whom, however, the student will in vain look 
for the philological accuracy of the Palestine Jews in the expla- 
nation, as well as for their critical scrupulousness in the preser- 
vation, of the original text." That Onkelos was used in making 
this version, as is confidently affirmed, is ungrounded ; while, on 
the other hand, this seems to have been the case in the Persian 
translation.!*—The immediate Arabic versions also are not with- 
out value in this respect ; among which the most ancient is that 
of R. Saadias Gaon, the first Hebrew grammarian, who died in 
A. D. 942. It covers, so far as it is yet known, the Pentateuch, 
Isaiah, and Job; and contains, along with the earlier tradition, 
much also which is the result of independent thought and study, 
though indeed ofien subtile and forced.’ It has been used 
in the still unprinted Samaritan-Arabic version of Abusaid.' 
Among the latest labours of the Jews in translation, belongs the 
Moorish-Arabic version of the Pentateuch published by Erpe- 
nius,’° commonly known as the Arabs Erpenii; as also the 


the 4. L. Z. 1832, No. 4. Onthe character of the Syriac version, see 
Hirzel de Pentateuchi Versionis Syriace indole, etc. Zurich, 1825. 
Comp. 4. L. Z. 1832, No. 5.—Eb. 

* See Calmet ibid. art. Versions.—Ep. 

11 Winer de Versionis Pentat. Samar. indole Dissert. critico-eregetica, 
Lips. 1817. The text is found in the Paris and London Polyglotts. 

12 Rosenmuellerde Versione Pentateuchi Persica, Lips. 1813. 

13 His version of the Pentateuch stands in the London Polyglott 
with Arabic letters and vowels; the manuscripts are written in the 
Hebrew character. That of Isaiah was published by Paulus, Jena 
1790, 91, 8vo. That of Job is found in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, Cod. Huntington. 511; Uri’s Catalogue, Codd. orient. No. 45. 
Of this last I have taken a copy. 


14 See De Sacy, in the Mémoires de Académie des Inscr. et des 
belles Lett. T. XLIX. 


15 Pentateuchus Mosis Arabice, Lugd. Bat. 1622. 4to. 
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tasteless Greek version probably of a Byzantine Jew, found in a 
manuscript in St. Mark’s library at Venice, and called the Gre- 
ca Veneta ; which indeed will ever remain interesting enough 
for the history of interpretation.’* Of the mediate versions,* 
this of course is not the place to speak. 

Let us delay for a while the progress of our discussion, in 
order to subjoin some remarks upon the use and value of these 
versions. 

1. The first efforts of the interpreter must here, of course, 
be directed to obtain a correct understanding of the version 
itself,—a task for which the ways are by no means so well 
broken, as one would have expected. At the very outset, the 
lexical helps yet extant for the Septuagint are in the highest 
degree imperfect. ‘The authors of them, while they often give 
only an incomplete account of what the Greek translator meant 
in his frequently obscure expressions, and seem scarcely to have 
thought of any scientific arrangement of the significations of a 
word, merely write out from the concordance the Hebrew 
words for which each Greek word stands; busy themselves 
with conjectures, how the translator came to render so or so; 
and not unfrequently, in order to bring about a correspondence, 
force upon the Greek word the meaning of the Hebrew one, and 
vice versa.” As helps for the understanding of difficult passages, 


16 The manuscript contains the Pentateuch, the writings of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations, and Daniel. The first has been published 
by C. F. Ammon, Erlang. 1790, 91, in 3 vols. 8vo. and the other books 
by Villoison, Strasb. 1784, 8vo. 


* See the article Versions in Calmet.—Ep. 


17 The most convenient concordance of the Septuagint is that of 
Tromm, pastor of Groningen, who died 1717. 4. Trommii Con- 
cordantia Graece Versionis vulgo dicte LXX Interpretum, Amst. et 
Traj. ad Rh. 1718, 2 vols. fol. It contains also the words from Aqui- 
la, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and from the Hexapla, ed. Montfaucon. 
The earlier one of Kircher, (see note 6,) is principally arranged in an 
inverted order, i. e. according to the order of the Hebrew words. The 
order of Tromm is followed by the lexicon of J. C. Biel, under the 
title: Novus Thesaurus philologicus, seu Lexicon in LXX et alios Inter- 
pretes et Scriptores apocryphos V. T’. ed. Mutzenbecher, 3 tom. 8vo. Hag. 
Com. 1779. It was however already finished in 1745. To this work 
Schleusner, Bretschneider, and Kreyssig have published supplements. 
The more recent work of Schleusner, Novus Thesaurus philol. criticus, 
seu Lexicon in LXX cet. post Bielium et alios viros doctos edidit et con- 

Vor. Il. No. 9. 2 
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recourse may also be had to the Scholiasts and Glossists, among 
whom some have particular reference to the LXX, as Cyril and 
Olympiodorus ; bat more especially to the commentators and 
writers of Catene in the Greek church, Eusebius, Theodoret, 
Cyril, Chrysostom, Procopius, and sometimes Jerome.—For 
understanding the Chaldee versions, the lexicon of Buaxtorf 
leaves very much less to be desired.—As to the Syriac version, 
the understanding of it, or of single difficult words in it, already 
made business for the Syriac-Arabian philologians of the ninth 
century, as we shall see further on ; and hence we may easily 
conceive, that our lexicons, drawn as they are in a very imper- 
fect manner from those works, as well as the Latin translation 
of the Syrian version in the Polyglotts,* cannot every where 
present us with certain and authentic information.'® The Ara- 
bian versions of Saadias are sometimes rendered obscure by the 
un-Arabic Hebraizing style of them ;! but still more is the 
Samaritan version here and there marked by important difficul- 
ties, which have their ground indeed in the deficiency of other 
monuments of the Samaritan language, but yet might doubtless 
for the most part be removed, by a careful comparison and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the other Aramaean dialects. 

2. But the interpreter of these versions will also not unfre- 
quently meet with critical difficulties, which have their source in 
the still very imperfect condition of the texts. That of the 
LXX, as is well known, is perhaps in the worst state of all; 
and the various readings given in the Oxford edition of Holmes 


gressit J. FS. 5 tom. 8vo. 1820, 21, is merely an enlargement and re- 
modelling of Biel, and not a new work ; and the whole former mode 
of treatment, so ill adapted to a lexicon, is retained. A far more ap- 
propriate arrangement is presented by Bockel, in his specimen of such 
a lexicon, containing the letter Z: Novae Clavis in Graecos Interpretes 
V. T. ita adornatae, ut etiam Lexici in N. F. libros usum prebere possit 
etc. Specimen, Lips. 1820. 4to. 

* This was made by two modern Syrians, who resided at Paris, 
Gabriel Sionita and Abraham Ecchellensis. 

18 The Arabic version, which, not only in Job and the prophets, 
but also in the greater part of the historical books, is drawn from the 
Syriac, is here not unfrequently of exegetical use for this its nearest 
source. See Roediger de Arabicae libror. V. T. historicorum Versionis 
origine et indole, Halae 1828. 


19 See the Aligem. L. Z, 1822, No..155. 
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and Parsons,” as drawn from manuscripts and after-versions, 
lead us to the conviction, that after all the critical and uncritical 
revisions of this version, a restoration of the original text by 
means of the aids remaining to us, is scarcely possible; but yet 
that the Vatican Codex probably approaches comparatively the 
nearest to this. ‘That also the other texts in the London Poly- 
glott stand greatly in need of critical revision, and especially of a 

_ new collation of the manuscripts, is well known to all who have 
ever attempted such a revision ;** and it is therefore so much 
the more to be regreted, that the plan proposed some years 
since in England, of publishing a Polyglott corrected through- 
out from manuscripts, should have fallen to the ground. 

3. In order to make the proper use of a version in particular 
instances, it is necessary for the student to obtain a complete 
view of its general character; so that he may not be led to 
regard mere arbitrary renderings, allusions to later times, or guid 
pro quo’s, as authorities and sober explanations; and thus 
either build upon them as such, or at least feel perplexity in 
particular cases. It has for instance been thought strange, that 
the proper name °2%>72, Malachi, Mal. 1:1, should be trans- 
lated my messenger, and explained as referring to Ezra the 
scribe ; while at the same time it has been overlooked, that the 
Targum of Jonathan very often treats proper names in this man- 
ner; e. g. 2Sam. 17:7. Is. 7: 3,6.—In this particular 
respect, very much that is useful has been done by way of 
preparation in recent times.” 

4. Since it is a traditional interpretation which lies at the basis 
of the versions, their value of course as historical testimony rises 
with their antiquity, and sinks with their modernness. Here too 
we may distinguish in a measure two lines of tradition,—that of 
the Alexandrine, and that of the Palestine Jews. The coinci- 
dence of both these voices, testifies to a direct and consistent 
tradition. 

20 * Vetus Testamentum Grecum cum variis Lectionibus.’ T. I. ed. 
R. Holmes, Oxon. 1798. Tom. II—V. ed. Jac. Parsons. ib. 1820—27. 
Compare the Aligem. L. Z. 1816, No. 1 sq. 1832, No. 1 sq. Much 
may also be gained from the Hexapla-Syriac version ; see Middeldorpf 
Cure Hexaplares in librum Jobi, Vratisl. 1817. 

21 See Prof. Lee on the Syriac version, in the Classical Journal, 
No. XLVI, p. 245 sq. 

22 See, among other works, those referred to above in the Notes 
9—12, and others by Winer, Hirzel, Roediger, (note 18,) etc. 
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5. What the student has to expect from the versions, and that 
exclusively, is information as to the usus of words, especially as 
to their signification in a particular place, and as to their general 
meaning, which is often expressed by other words. What the 
versions can never furnish, and what from their nature they never 
ought to furnish, is a specification of the primitive significations 
and etymology of words,—a species of knowledge which in 
general we must not look for in those ages. As exceptions to 
this remark, however, we may name Aquila, a few of whose 
fragments only are extant, and the Venetian translator ; both of 
whom attempted to let a glimmer of the etymology be visible in 
their translations ; somewhat as Schultens has attempted it in 
modern times. 

At the point where the versions cease, begins, in the history 
of Jewish and biblical literature, the grammatical investigation 
and culture of the Hebrew language, and the compilation of 
lexicons and philological commentaries ; and the merit of having 
here first broken the way, belongs to the Jews who spoke Arabic, 
in Babylon, Spain, and on the coast of Africa. The informa- 
tion which I have elsewhere* given on this subject, was not and 
could not be complete and authentic, because the most impor- 
tant works of all are yet unprinted; and therefore the following 
notices, written after having seen, examined, and in part made 
extracts from the manuscripts, may stand here as supplementary. 

The earliest lexicographical attempt in respect to the Hebrew, 
of which we have any knowledge, comprises seventy difficult 
words, which the above-mentioned Saadias Gaon arranged 
together, explained briefly in Arabic, and compared with the 
Talmudic.“—The first complete lexicon, which lies in manu- 
script at Berlin among other places, was composed by Menahem 
ben Saruk (p10 72 DM279), in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
The chief merit of this work, however, consists in the collection 
and orderly arrangement of the roots, of which it presents the 
first example ; and it is an interesting circumstance, that the bi- 
literal roots, (so he calls the verbs “>, >, 19,) the triliteral, and 
the quadriliteral, are all placed by themselves. For exegesis he 
rarely presents any thing of importance ; and draws conjectures 

3 Gesch. der Heb. Spache, p. 95 sq. 

*4 The manuscript lies at Oxford ; Cod. Huntington. No. 373. Uri’s 
Catal. Codd. Mss, orient. Bibl. Bodleianae No. 485. Nicoll’s Cata- 
logue p. 7. 
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mostly from the connexion, or leaves it for others to draw them.” 
His labours are wholly unimportant in comparison with the 
excellent work, which the Spanish physician Rabbi Jonah 
(247) as the Jews call him, or Abulwalid Merwan ben 
Gannach according to his Arabian name,® composed under the 
name of Book of Roots, and from which the afterwards more 
celebrated Kimchi has borrowed his best illustrations. In this 
lexicon, the traditional interpretation of the Jewish schools is 
indeed cited and used ; but the author frequently breaks over 
the limits of this authority, and often makes a happy use of his 
own investigations and conjectures by the help of the Talmudic 
and Arabic,—the more happy indeed, because the latter was his 
native tongue ; so that this rabbin may with strict propriety be 
regarded, as the forerunner of an Edward Pococke, Bochart, 
and Albert Schultens. Some few unimportant fragments have 
been published by Pococke and Schnurrer ;*” and to the more 
complete extracts which I have made from the original manu- 
script, I am indebted for several explanations given in my 
Hebrew lexicon, which will be recognized as a real addition 
to our lexical knowledge of the Hebrew. The explanations of 


25 Abulwalid quotes him under the word SY, and cites also a 
treatise by Ben Librat, which is probably a criticism or confutation of 
the work. 


26 The Jews who live among the Arabs have mostly two names, one 
Hebrew and the other Arabic ; e. g. 3271] m1 “5 and Abi Sachar- 
ya ; as also in the time of the Greek dominion they bore Hebrew and 
Greek names; e. g. Jonathan and Alexander Jannaeus ; Salome and 
Alexandra. So also in France and Germany at present, the Jews 
have mostly each a Hebrew and German or French name; and this 
necessarily, according to the laws of Napoleon. 


27 The copy in the Bodleian library at Oxford, (Uri’s Catal. Codd. 
orient. 456, 457,) was brought by Dr E. Pococke from the East, and 
often used by him in his commentaries on Hosea and Joel; see his 
Theological Works, Lond. 1740, 2 vols. fol. It is therefore strange 
that A. Schultens, who must have been ignorant of Pococke’s writings, 
should say of this work: Magno redemtum vellem opus quod sequen- 
tium Rabbinorum, quibus Arabica minus promta erunt, livor pressit. 
Superesse tamen dicitur, et spes est, cum tempore emersurum. Origg.Hebr. 
p. 290. Ata later period Schnurrer made some extracts from it, but 
published very few of them ; see his Dissertationes philol. crit. p. 46. 
—Some instances of the aid derived by the author from the work of 
Abulwalid, may be seen in his lexicon under the articles 4x2, "3h, 
“EX, BD, 72k, etc. 
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Judah ben Karish (Op j2 5197"), which are drawn from the 
same sources, are only systematically arranged, and are of similar 
value.2® Both these last wrote in Arabic ; in Hebrew, however, 
we have R. Salomo Parchon, (before 1161,) from whose works 
De Rossi has extracted the most important, but still not very 
valuable, glosses.2® But among the learned Jews, R. David 
Kimchi® soon surpassed all others in renown, and has remained 
even to the present time the classical lexicographer of the 
Hebrew. This celebrity he has certainly deserved, by the skil- 
ful use he has made of his predecessors, and especially of those 
who wrote in Arabic. To those who can have access to no 
copy of this now rare lexicon, its place may be in some degree 
supplied by the lexicon of Pagninus in the edition of Mercer, 
which is a translation and remoulding of the work of Kimchi, 
and contains the quintessence of the rabbinic interpreters.* 
Among the Jewish commentators, Jarchi, ben Ezra, Kimchi, 
and Tanchum of Jerusalem, are the chief who occupy themselves 
with the explanation of words; though all these commentators 
have fixed with tolerable exactness the limits of the lexicon and 
of exegetical commentary, and in the latter are usually more 
brief with the lexical part, in order to gain room for the gram- 
matical difficulties m3 | the development of the sense. For 


characterising the three first it may be sufficient to remark, that 





*8 See extracts by Schnurrer in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek, 111. p. 951 sq. 
Two copies of the whole manuscript are in my possession, that of 
Gagnier (in Arabic letters) and that of Schnurrer. 


29 ‘Lexicon Hebriacum selectum, quo ex antiquo et inedito R. Par- 
chonis Lexico novas et diversas rariorum ac difficiliorum vocum sig- 
nificationes sistit J. B. de Rossi, Parmae 1805, 8vo.’ Most of the 
explanations are drawn conjecturally from the connexion ; as indeed 
the Rabbins are very wont to do. 


3° His work appeared first at Naples, 1490. The Venetian edition 
of 1522, small folio, which is before me, bears a Hebrew title, and 
under it a Latin one: ‘Thesaurus linguae sanctae, sive Dictionarium 
Hebraicum.’ 

31 wt FIBd Nw, h. e. Thesaurus Lingue Sancta, sive Lexicon 
Hebraicum, auctore S. Pagnino Lucensi : nunc ete. recognitum opera 
Jo. Merceri, Antonii Cevallerii, et B. Cornelii Bertrami. Lugd. 1575, 
fol. 2 Tom. In the notes, the false translations of Kimchi’s text by 
Pagninus are often corrected. [The copy of this work in the Ando- 
ver library bears date Colon. Allobrog. i. e. Geneva, 1614. See Wolf 
Hist. Lexicor. Heb. p. 93.—Ep. 
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Jarchi is almost wholly a traditional-talmudic interpreter ; Aben 
Ezra beyond comparison more independent, more free from pre- 
judice, and of sounder judgment; Kimchi a more skilful gram- 
marian and compiler.’ From Tanchum of Jerusalem, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century, we have also an Arabic 
commentary on the earlier prophets, i. e. the historical books, 
in manuscript at Oxford; from which Pococke and Schourrer 
have selected and published specimens; and of which I have 
also through the latter a fac-simile and copy.* 

In order to read these Jewish interpreters with ease, whether 
they wrote in Hebrew or Arabic, some practice is certainly ne- 
cessary; and especially the latter, whose manuscripts are all 
written with Hebrew characters, and contain many grammatical 
expressions which are not found in the lexicons. But the labour 
expended in this way does not often remain unrewarded. The 
hermeneutical value of these writers depends, in general, on the 
sources from which they draw, viz. tradition ; Talmudic, Chal- 
daic, and Arabic usage ; and the connexion: and then, in par- 
ticular, it depends on the greater or less degree of sagacity and 
sound judgment in the individual; in which respect R. Jonah or 
Abulwalid holds the first place, while the so renowned Jarchi 
can properly claim only one of the lowest. 


Ill. Kindred Languages. 


The third, and indeed the most copious and important source 
of Hebrew lexicography, are the languages kindred with the 
Hebrew, usually denominated, (in the absence of any appropriate 
appellation already employed by earlier writes} the Shem- 
itish languages; an acquaintance with which in a lexical respect, 
and particularly for the etymological part of our investigations, is 
indispensable ; since the two first sources already treated of, 
afford for the most part only information, and that not complete, 
in respect to the usus loqguendi. We shall give here, in the first 
place, some general historical notices in regard to these kindred 
dialects, having reference especially to the history and criticism 
of their lexicography ; and then subjoin some remarks upon the 
proper use and application of them. 


32 See the author’s Commentary on Isaiah, I. p. 119 sq. 

33 “R. Tanchum Hieros. ad libros V. T. Commentarii Arabici Speci- 
men ete.” Tubing. 1791. 4to. Pococke intended to have published 
the whole; see his T'heol. Works, p. 45. 
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The Shemitish stock of languages divides itself, in general, 
into three principal branches : First, the 4ramaean, which was 
anciently spoken in Syria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, and 
may be subdivided into the Syriac or West Aramaean, and 
Chaldaic or East Aramaean. Besides these, we have still some 
relics in the dialect of the Samaritans, Zabians, and of Palmyra, 
which also belong to the Aramaean branch.—Second, the Ca- 
naanitish branch in Palestine and Phenicia. To this belongs 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament, with the few remnants of the 
Phenician and Punic dialects; also the later Hebrew, or tal- 
mudic and rabbinic ; which however is again intermingled with 
Aramaean.— Third, the Arabic language, of which the Ethiopic 
is an early secondary branch. Of both these again, there are 
later half corrupted dialects; viz. of the former the Moorish 
and Maltese dialects, and of the latter the Amharic. 

1. We begin with the 4ramaean dialects, as the most simple, 
and in which also, next to the Hebrew, we possess the most 
ancient documents. The earliest trace of the Aramaean dialect 
in Mesopotamia, occurs in Gen. 31: 47; and even should this 
passage, as Vater assumes,™ not demonstrate, that already in the 
time of the patriarchs a different dialect from that of Palestine 
was spoken in Mesopotamia, still it proves this with certainty for 
the time of the writer, whom we cannot place later than the time 
of David or Solomon.* During the captivity, the exiled He- 
brews learned to speak the East Aramaean dialect, as the mother 
tongue of the kingdom of Babylon, and brought it back with 
them to their native land; where at first it only corrupted and 
gave an Aramaean tinge to the ancient Hebrew,® but afterwards 
entirely vg wee it. This was especially the case, when, 
under the Macedonic-Syrian dominion, new influences were 
superadded from other quarters. In Syria proper, at the same 
time, the Syriac language received an intermixture of Greek 





34 Commentar iiber d. Pentat. in loc. 

* It is well known that Gesenius places the date of the composition 
of the Pentateuch, in the time above specified. This view however is 
ably refuted by Prof. Stuart, in the article published in the preceding 
number of this work. Vol. II. p. 688 sq.—Ed. 

35 At that time also many Aramaean words found their way into 
the ancient Persian dialects, but with Persian terminations. See them 
collected in Von Bohlen’s Symbolae ad interpretationem Sac. Cod. ex 
lingua Persica, Lips. 1822. 4to. p. 10 sq. 
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words, which afterwards acquired and retained the right of 
citizenship. 

The earliest document still extant in the proper Syriac dialect, 
is the version of the Old and New Testament, which most prob- 
ably belongs to the end of the second century of the Christian 
era; about which time we find the Syrian literature in general 
to have been flourishing and productive. It embraced chiefly 
the christian theological literature, such as biblical exegesis, 
doctrinal theology and polemics, martyrologies and liturgies ; 
but also history, philosophy, and the natural sciences.” The 
Gnostic Bardesanes, a cotemporary of the Antonines, was the 
first writer of hymns; and Ephraem Syrus the most celebrated 
teacher and theologian in the orthodox church. It was chiefly 
Nestorians, however, who translated the Greek philosophers and 
physicians into their language; and in this way became afier- 
wards, in the eighth century, the teachers of the Arabians. So 
late as in the thirteenth century, the Syrians had their last clas- 
sical writer in Barhebraeus, (ob. 1286,) Jacobite Maphrian or 
suffragan bishop at Maraga; since which time the language has 
been ever more and more supplanted by the Arabic, until at last 
it has become limited to a few unimportant districts, and even 
here, e. g. in mount Lebanon, is more the language of books 
and of the learned, than the living language of a people.* The 

36 See Hug’s Einleit. in das N. T. I. p. 364 sq. 

37 See Ebedjesu Catal. libror. Chaldaicorum (i. e. Syriacorum) in 
Assemani Biblioth. tom. U1. Hoffmann has also given a concise his- 
tory of the Syriac literature in Bertholdt’s Krit. Journal, vol. XIV ; 
and a more copious one in the Prolegomena to his Grammatica Syri- 
aca, Hal. 1827. 4to. 

38 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 22, 186. 
[The statement in the text would seem to be rather too restricted. 
Niebuhr remarks, ( Beschretbung von Arabien, p.91 sq. Reisebeschreibung, 
IT. p. 352,) that the Syriac or Chaldee is still the vernacular language 
of the Syrian Christians in very many villages around Merdin and 
Mosul; and this is also supported by the statements of Brown in his 
Travels in Africa, Egypt and Syria, p. 405. Volney indeed contradicts 
the statement ; but his authority is notoriously of very little value, in 
opposition to the well known conscientious accuracy of Niebuhr. 
The passing testimony of Burckhardt, as above cited, goes also to 
corroborate Niebuhr’s statement. Hoffmann in his Prolegomena (I. c.) 
has endeavoured to overthrow the testimony of Niebuhr and Brown, 
by that of Volney, and by the fact that more recent travellers have not 
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manuscript treasures of the Syriac literature are great ; the most 
of which are preserved in the library of the Vatican; and from 
these J. S. Assemani has published extracts of very great im- 
portance.” But of all these treasures, comparatively very little 
has been printed.” 

Of particular importance for our object, is the origin of the 
ancient native lexicons, with which we must be well acquainted, 
in order to judge correctly and fully of those which are now 
extant. The need of such helps was principally felt for the first 
time in the ninth and tenth centuries ; during which period, un- 
der the first Abassides, many heads and hands were busied with 


mentioned the circumstance. In 1831, Messrs. Smith and Dwight, 
American missionaries, in their tour through Armenia, visited a num- 
ber of villages of Syrian Christians in the neighbourhood of Tebriz, 
among whom the Syriac is still the common and vernacular language. 
They found there also an intelligent monk, a native of Mesopotamia, 
who assured them that this was also the vernacular language of his 
own country, and gave them information entirely corresponding 
with the statements of Niebuhr. The language is still written with 
the Syriac character; and Messrs. Smith and Dwight obtained copies 
of several religious tracts, which were said to be all the modern lite- 
rature existing in the language. These are now in the hands of Mr 
Smith, in this country; and the Editor hopes to receive from him 
farther information on this interesting subject, to be communicated to 
the public through this work.—That this language has sometimes 
been called the Chaldaic, is probably to be accounted for, as Mr Smith 
suggests, from the fact, that many of the Syrian Christians having 
gone over to the Roman Catholic communion, the pope constituted 
them into a separate religious community, and gave them the appella- 
tion of the Chaldee church, of which there is, in the same sense, a 
Chaldee patriarch ; and for the same reason they now give this name 
to their language.—Ep. 


39 J. S. Assemani Biblioth. orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, 3 tom. in 
4 vol. fol. Romae 1719-25. 


4° The most important printed works are the following: Barhebraei 
Chronicon ed. Bruns et Kirsch, Syr. et Lat. Lips. 1789. 2 tom. 4to. with 
which, however, the numerous corrections of the text and translation 
must be used, which have been made by Lorsbach, Arnoldi, F. G. 
Mayer, and Bernstein ; those of the last from a new collation of the 
manuscripts. S§. Ephraemi Syri Opera Omnia, Rom. 1737. 6 tom. fol. 
of which the three first volumes contain the Syriac works, and were 
edited by Petrus Benedictus. ‘Steph. Ev. Assemani Acta Martyrum 
orient. et occidentalium.’ 2 partes, Romae 1748. fol. 
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translating scientific works into Arabic, chiefly those which had 
been already translated from the Greek.“ Since, at the same 
time, many words and passages of the Syriac version of the Bi- 
ble had become unintelligible to common readers, (as is in some 
degree the case with the English version, and still more with 
that of Luther,) theologians occupied themselves with explaining 
them, and sometimes arranged their illustrations in the manner 
of a lexicon, in which they borrowed the explanations from the 
works of earlier ecclesiastical teachers. Out of such prelimi- 
nary labours by Bar Serushwoi,* Isa Almerwesi,“* Honain ben 
Isaac,“ and others, were afterwards compiled the works still ex- 
tant of the two lexicographers Isa ben Ali and Abulhassan Bar 
Bahlul. The first was a Nestorian physician at Bagdad, cele- 
brated for his knowledge of diseases of the eye, and an immediate 
a of Honain ben Isaac.® His work is shorter than that of 

ar Bahlul, but compiled with more precision. The manuscripts 
of it, however, differ exceedingly ; since many of them contain 
the very important additions of Abraham Diaconus.“* The 
work of Bar Bahlul, who flourished about 965, is far more 
copious, and brings together with great diligence, but less judg- 








41 See Abulpharag. Hist. Dynast. p. 246 sq. also the article ‘ Ara- 
bische Literatur’ in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia. 

42 He was bishop of Hirta about A. D. 900, and wrote Questions on 
the biblical text and a Vocabulary of the same with Arabie explana- 
tions. See Assemani Biblioth. Orient. III. i. p. 261. II. p. 287. 


43 Author of a Syriac lexicon ; Assemani |. c. LIT. i. p. 258. 


44 A very celebrated Christian physician, and the translator of nu- 
merous works from the Greek and Syriac into Arabic; see Abul- 
pharag. Hist. Dynast. p. 263 sq. Casiri Bibl. Escurial. I. 236. 


45 See the Biography of Arabian Physicians by Ibn-Oseibea ; Oxf. 
Mss. Cod. Pococke 356. fol. 138, or Cap. X. No. 36. 


46 The proof of this is found in the preface of an Oxford manu- 
script, Cod. 119 in Uri. There are four manuscripts ef this work at 
Oxford, (Uri No. 119-22,) one at Paris, and one at Leyden; of which 
last there is a bad transcript at Gottingen, which J. D. Michaelis made 
some use of in his notes to Castell. 


47 See Assemani Bibl. Orient. III. i. p. 201. Casiri Bibl. Escurial. I. 
p. 261. At Oxford there are two manuscripts of this work; one in 
which the Arabic is written with the Veskhi character, and the other 
in Syriac (Carshdn) letters. A manuscript of this last kind, and 
probably written by the same transcriber, is at Cambridge. 
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ment, the different versions and explanations which earlier trans- 
lators and lexicographers had given of Syriac words. From 
the fact that these views are often so contradictory and fluctu- 
ating, one sees that the knowledge of the signification of many 
Syriac words was already lost. In both works the significations 
are expressed partly by easier Syriac words, and partly in Ara- 
bic. arrangement is strictly alphabetical, so that even the 
futures, participles, etc. must be sought for under 3 and 3. The 
Arabic in the manuscripts is commonly written with the Syriac 
Secege letters. From these works Castell has drawn the 
yriac part of his Heptaglotton,* so far as it is not vouched for 
by passages from the Bible; but not without frequent and im- 
portant misapprehensions of his sources ;** which moreover have 
already had mediately an injurious influence on Hebrew pbilol- 
ogy. The lexicons of Ferrarius and Thomas a Novaria® are 
also drawn from such domestic vocabularies, and from the oral 
instruction of Maronites at Rome. But there is still wanting « 
Syriac lexicon in which we may put entire confidence, drawn 
~ from the perusal of the Syrian writers themselves, but still with 
a renewed and careful use of those earlier lexicographers ; such 
an one, in short, as Lorsbach™ had in preparation, and as is now 
promised by Quatremére and Bernstein. For the New Testa- 
ment alone, we possess a very complete lexicon in the work of 
Schaaf.*! 
It is however a mistaken hope, which has been occasionally 
expressed, that, by the complete publication of these, native 
lexicons, a greater and hitherto unknown richness and copious- 


* Afterwards published separately, with some corrections, by J. D. 
Michaelis, Gitting. 1787, 88. 4to.—Ep, 

48 Many similar errors exist also in the Samaritan part of the Hep- 
taglotton ; and still more in the Arabic part, of which below. See the 
author’s Anecdota Orientalia, Fasc. 1. Lips. 1824, 

49 Jo. Bapt. Ferrarii (e. soc, Jesu) Nomenclator Syriacus, Romae 
1622. 4to. Th. a Novaria Thesaurus Arabico-Syro-Latinus, Romae 
1636. 8vo. 


5° Very valuable contributions, containing especially illustrations 
from the Persian, see in his “Archiv fiir morgenl. Literatur, Part 1 and 
2. Lorsbach’s copy of Castelli Lex. Syr. ed. Michaelis, with numerous 
additions and notes, is now in the library at St. Petersburg. 


- 5! Car. Schaaf Lexicon Syriaewm Concordantiale, Lugd. Bat. 1709. 
to. 
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ness of the Syriac language would be disclosed. They contain 
comparatively very little of genuine Syriac philological treasures, 
whieh the published lexicons do not already possess; inasmuch 
as they occupy much room in the explanation of Greek words. 
On the other hand, through the critical use of all these glossaries, 
our knowledge of the language would be corrected in an import- 
ant degree ; although it must not be overlooked, that they are 
themselves not always infallible witnesses.* 

The Chaldean or East Aramaean, the mother tongue of the 
Babylonian empire and of the later Jews, is known to us only 
through the written works of Jewish authors ; on which account 
it is here and there mixed with Hebraisms. This is the case 

articularly in the Chaldee sections of the books of Daniel and 
Ezra ;t but less so in the numerous Targums or versions of the 
Bible. At any rate, however, the Chaldee maintains the right 
of an independent dialect; and is not to be regarded, as some 
have supposed, merely as a mixture of the Hebrew and Syriac. 
In its general character, it approaches nearest to the Hebrew, 
even in pronunciation ; and is indispensable for the interpretation 
of the later biblical writers, on whom it exerted a strong influ- 
ence. The grammar of the language is simpler and has been 
less copiously treated of than that of the Hebrew ;{ but in a 


* A diligent use of these original lexicons appears in the writings 
of Lud. de Dieu, Adler, Bernstein.—[The chief grammatical helps 
for learning the Syriac, are the following: H. Opiti Syriasmus, Kiel, 
1691, 4to. C. B. Michaelis Syriasmus, Hal. 1741. 4to. J. D. Michaelis 
Gramm. Syriaca, Hal. 1784. 4to, a new edition of the preceding work, 
with improvements. Jahn Elem. Aram. Lat. red. et auxit Oberleitner, 
Viennae 1820. Hoffmann Grammatica Syriaca, Hal. 1827. 4to. nom- 
inally an enlarged edition of Michaelis; but in fact a new and com- 
plete work. Uhlemann Elementarlehre der Syr. Sprache, Berl, 1829, a 
neat and very useful compend. The Chrestomathies, all of which 
have also glossaries, are those of Michaelis, Gott. 1783—86; Kirsch, 
Leipz. 1789; Grimm, Lemgo 1795; Hahn, Leipz. 1825; and Ober- 
leittner, Vienna 1826-7. ‘This last is the most complete.—Epiror, 

+ Where e. g. the occurrence of Hophal, the plural ending b°,., the 
orthography &., for 7, as feminine ending, are Hebraisms. 


t The following are the chief grammatical works on the Chaldee 
H. Opitii Chaldaismus etc. Kiel 1696. 4to. J. D. Michaelis Grammatica 
Chald. Gott. 1771. 8vo. G. B, Winer Grammatik der bibl. u. targum. 
Chaldaismus, Leipz. 1824. The principal Chrestomathies are those of 
Bauer, Nurenb. 1792 ; Jahn, Vienna 1800; Grimm, Lemgo 1801; Wi- 
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lexical respect it is perhaps not behind the latter. In Buxtorf’s 
lexicon we possess a very laborious and, for the most part, suffi- 
ciently extensive help of this kind.® 

The Samaritan dialect has come down to us only in the Sa- 
maritan version of the Pentateuch, and in a small number of 
Samaritan hymns. It agrees most nearly with the Jerusalem 
dialect of the Chaldee ; but has also, in common with the adja- 
cent Galilean dialect, the arbitrary interchange of the guttural 
letters, (which were all pronounced alike and soft like &,) and 
exhibits much more of Hebraism than the Chaldee. This dialect 
has had great influence upon the readings of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch,* and a multitude of these readings exhibit genuine 
Samaritan forms ; whence a knowledge of this dialect is indis- 
pensable to the understanding of this recension and its various 
readings. The lexical compilations of J. Morinus and of Castell 
in his Heptaglott, are neither complete in themselves, nor given 
with sufficient critical skill; and although the latter made use of 
the manuscript poems (Liturgia Damascena) now in the British 
Museum, still this was not done with the requisite care ; so that 
these, as well as the Pentateuch, still present a rich field to be 
gleaned. ‘The text is without vowels, and is perhaps pro- 
nounced most correctly in the Chaldaic manner.+ . 


ner, Leipz. 1825. But the most complete work on Chaldee grammar 
is that recently published in this country by Mr. Riggs: The Chaldee 
Manual, Andover 1832. This work contains also a chrestomathy, 
(including the biblical Chaldee,) with notes, and a full glossary.—Eb. 

53 J, Buxtorfii Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum, Ba- 
sil. 1640. folio. 

* That is, the Hebrew Pentateuch preserved by the Samaritans, 
and written in their character; not the Samaritan version. On this 
Pentateuch see Gesenit de Pent. Sam. origine, indole, et auctoritate 
Com. Hal. 1815.4to. A review of this treatise by Prof. Stuart is con- 
tained in the preceding number of this work, vol. II. p. 681.—The 
principal grammatical aid for learning the Samaritan, is C. Cellarii 
Horae Samaritanae, Frankf. 1705. 4to.—Ep. 

54 The most important of these poems have been published by the 
author, with notes, under the title: necdota Orientalia, Fasc. I. Lips. 
1824. [See the notice by Prof. Stuart in the preceding number of 
this work, vol. II. p. 722.—Ep. 

+ An instance of the illustrations to be drawn from the Samaritan, 
may be seen in 5} *, what lives and moves, from Dip in Sam. to live, 
kindred with to stand firm, exist, be. 
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But in this arbitrary interchange of the guttural letters, the Sa- 
maritan is far exceeded by the Zabian dialect, i.e. the dialect 
in which the religious books of the Zabians, Nazaraeans, Men- 
daeans, or Christians of St. John, are written. These writings, 
which contain Gnostic, mythic, and philosophical speculations, 
similar to the Zend-Avesta, are indeed, in their present shape, in 
part younger than the rise of Islamism ; but still the language, 
as well as the ideas and historical allusions, point to an earlier 
origin of the principal contents, and would seem to belong at 
least in the earliest centuries of the Christian era. The pecul- 
iarities of the dialect may be explained, by assuming the rise of 
the sect to have been, according to their own tradition, in Gali- 
lee, and under the Chaldee jurisdiction. Besides the interchange 
of the gutturals, there are ibs in this dialect numerous exchanges 
of other letters, and likewise transpositions.* ‘The forms are now 
Syriac, now Chaldaic; and then again the idiom is peculiar. 
Many words have also been adopted from the Persian. These 
writings are important in behalf of our lexical investigations, 
because of their very considerable extent and compass; but 
the inaccuracy of the language and orthography renders it diffi- 
cult to understand them ; especially, since in those works al- 
ready “printed, the requisite care and exactness has not every 
wuere been applied. Their written character has this peculiar- 
ity, viz. that the vowels stand as vowel letters in the text ; but 
in the printed works this has been restored to the analogy of the 
Syriac. 


* E.g. the exchange of 3 and 5,‘ and 7, 3 and 5, 5 and‘. 
Transpositions, as 54° for 35° to bear, 8335 for RDI> foot, etc. 

55 Of the five books, Diwan, Book of Adam, Book of John, Kho- 
lasteh, Book of the Zodiac, only the second has been published in 
full: Codex Nasaraeus, liber Adami appellatus, Syriace transcriptus 
Latineque redditus a Matth. Norberg, 3 tom. Lond. Gothor. 1815-16. 
4to. To this belongs: Leridion Codicis Nasaraei, 1816, and Onomas- 
ticon Codicis Nasar. 1817. 4to. Compare the Jen. 4. L. Z. 1821, No. 
14.—Of the third treatise, Lorsbach has published and very learnedly 
illustrated single extracts, in Stiiudlin’s Beytrage zur Philos. u. Gesch. 
der Rel. u. Sittenlehre, Th.5, and in his own Museum fir bibl. u. morgen b. 
Lat. Bd. 1. St. 1.—For the historical relations of the sect, and for the 
dialect, see the Jen. A. L. Z. 1817, No. 48 sq. and the Probeheft zur 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop. art. Zabier—Some examples of interest- 
ing illustrations presented by this dialect, may also be seen in the 
author’s lexicon, under the articles 833, 7723 and 178, B32, WM, 
etc. 
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The Palmyrene dialect is, with small deviations, Syriac ; but 
is written with letters similar to the Hebrew square character, 
which stands about in the same relation to the Palmyrene, as a 
square engrossing hand does to a running hand. The inscrip- 
tions in this dialect upon the ruins of Tadmor or Palmyra in 
Syria, which are partly accompanied by Greek translations, and 
extend from the period just before the birth of Christ into the 
third century, are not in themselves sufficiently numerous and 
important, and are not in all cases copied ae explained with 
sufficient accuracy, to furnish any extensive philological booty. 
The names of the Syrian months (5158, m3) which occur in 
them, and the different epithets of Baal, are probably the most 
important instances. 

2. To the second, or Canaanitish branch of the Shemitish 
stock, belong, besides the Hebrew itself, the Phenician and 
Talmudic dialects. 

The Phenician, to judge from the inscriptions and single 
words which have been read with certainty, corresponds, a few 
unimportant deviations excepted,* with the Hebrew. But the 
orthography has this peculiarity, that the vowel letters 5 and », 
when they quiesce, are usually omitted ; a circumstance which 
may be regarded as a relic of the most ancient orthography.” 
The monuments of this dialect, however, which are now extant, 
are not very ancient. The comparatively more important in- 
scriptions belong in the time immediately before Christ; to 
judge from the form of the Greek letters in those which are 
bilingual, and from the mythological allusions ; while the coins 


a —eeeeeeeeSSOO 


56 Two of these inscriptions have been brought to Oxford, and 
there accurately copied in Chandler’s Marmora Oxoniensia No. X, 
XI; and thence also in Kopp’s Bilder u. Schriften der Vorzeit, 11. p. 
251, 257. A collection of the whole is found in Robert Wood’s Ru- 
ins of Palmyra, Lond. 1753. fol. For the reading and explanation of 
these inscriptions, the path has been broken by Barthelemy, ‘ Reflex- 
ions sur I’ alphabet et sur la langue dont on se servoit autrefois 4 Pal- 
myre,’ Paris 1754. 4to. and by Swinton in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, vol. XLVIII. where they are also copied. 


* E. g. that the article is often written with & instead of 4, as in 
Arabic ; and also some Aramaean words. 
57 See the author’s Lehrgebdude p.51. Hartmann’s O. G. Tychsen 


oder Wanderungen etc. U1. i. p. 277 sq. On the analogy of the Arabic, 
see Adler’s Descript. Codd, Cuficor. Hafniae 1780. p. 28 sq. 
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belong to the period of the Seleucidae and Romans; e. g. the 
Tyrian coins, so far as they have dates, between B. C. 166 and 
A. D. 153.8 It will be readily conceived, that these remains, 
which present such difficulties in a palaeographical rs 
stand beyond all comparison more in need of the aid of the 
Hebrew usus loquendi for their explanation, than they are 
adapted to afford any illustration of the biblical idioms; and it 
might almost seem, as if they deserved here no place. Never- 
theless, it is also conceivable, that an obscure word in the Bible 
may occur in an inscription in some connexion which shall 
cast light upon the biblical passage; and such in fact is in seve- 
ral instances the case.* 

But the most nearly related to the biblical Hebrew is the 
Talmudic idiom, especially in the first and earliest part of the 
Talmud, the Mishna ; which, it is true, was first reduced to its 
present form in the third century after Christ, (about A. D. 190 
or 220,) but is in part composed of elements which are much 
older. It cannot well be doubted, that much of the ancient 
Hebrew idiom has been retained in it; and not a few difficult 
words of the Bible are very happily illustrated from it. The 


58 The earlier literature respecting the monuments of the Phenician 
dialect is found quite complete in Hartmann |.c. To this have since 
been added: Kopp Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit, 1. p.197 sq. II. p.178 
sq. Comp. the Jen. A. L. Z. 1820. No. 39. H. A. Hamacker ‘Diatribe 
philol. crit. aliquot monumentorum Punicor. nuper in Africa repertorum 
interpretationem exhibens etc.’ Lugd. Bat. 1822. 4to. Also several 
smaller treatises by Miinter, Lindberg, and others; comp. the A. L. Z. 
1825, No. 64. Some of the author’s own attempts at deciphering in- 
scriptions and the legends of coins, are published in the 4. L. Z. 1825, 
No. 63, 64. and 1826, No. 110,111. A treatise containing a review 
of the most important monuments of the Phenician language in a pa- 
laeological and philological respect, together with attempts at deci- 
phering and a critical catalogue of letters and words already derived 
from this source, and communicating also some other monuments as 
yet unknown, now lies nearly ready for the press. A catalogue of 
Phenician words derived from earlier documents, but which may now 
be augmented nearly three fold, see in the Gesch. der Heb. Sprache, 
p. 227 sq. 

* For one instance, see the article j727] in the author’s lexicon. 

59 See the articles D2N, MBWN, DYNA, 593], MTT, etc. in the 
author’s lexicon. The Mishna’has been most capitally ‘published by 
Surenhusius, (Amst. 1698-1702. 6 tom. folio,) with a Latin version 
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antiquity of the earlier talmudic dialect appears from this cir- 
cumstance among others, that a multitude of words in the Tal- 
mud were not less obscure to the learned rabbins of the middle 
ages, than the biblical glosses; so that they were obliged to 
compile lexicons and commentaries upon it, in which they also 
often made use of the Arabic language with great advantage.® 
The younger portions of the Talmud are much less to be con- 
fided in; here the tradition appears less pure; and in the age 
when they were written, the learned Jews were most of all 
estranged from a genuine literal interpretation.“ In this and in 


and the commentaries of R. Moses Maimonides and R. Obadias de 
Bartenora ; as also single tracts of more recent commentators, among 
whom Guisius is by far the most learned, and has often made good 
use of the Arabic. On the philological use of the Mishna for Hebrew 
lexicography, see 4. 7. Hartmann’s Supplementa ad Gesenii Lex. Heb. 
e Mischna petita, Rostochii 1813. Compare also his T'hesauri Ling. 
Heb. e Mischna augendi, P. I—III. ib. 1825, 26. 4to. 


6 The most celebrated lexicon of the Talmud is the Ardch, (jI797 
the alphabetically arranged book,)by Nathan Bar Jechiel of Rome (ob. 
1106), with the additions of Mussaphia (ob. 1674), and which has quite 
recently been published, with notes, by M. J. Landau, under the title : 
‘ Rabbinisch-Aramiiisch-Deutsches Worterbuch,’ Prague 1819—24. 5 
vols. Buxtorf indeed made use of this lexicon, (see note 53 above,) 
but did not thereby render it superfluous.—A very important work is 
the still unpublished lexicon of R. Tanchum of Jerusalem, ‘al Morshid,’ 
in three manuscripts of the Bodleian library, Uri’s Catal. p. 91, 93, 94. 
It explains difficult words in Arabic, and often refers back to the Bi- 
ble. Guisius alone, in his notes on several talmadic tracts, has often 
made use of it. 


61 The Gemara, which is an explanation and enlargement of the 
Mishna, is divided into the shorter one of Jerusalem, which is not 
fully complete and was composed about A. D. 230—270, or according 
to others nearly a century later,—and the much later and more prolix 
one of Babylon, compiled in the sixth century. The former is less 
esteemed by the later Jews, and has therefore been less frequently 
printed, viz. at Venice, fol. without date; Cracow 1609 fol. Dessau 
and Berlin 1743 and 1757. fol. Of the latter there have been ten 
editions, among which that of Amsterdam 1644, 12 vols. sm. folio, 
and that of Frankfort on the Main, 1715 sq. are the most highly es- 
teemed. See Wolf’s Biblioth. Heb. Il. p. 895 sq. Schétigen de Messia 
p- 839. The latest edition is that of Vienna 1806, 12 vols. fol.—The 
dialect of the two Talmuds is also different; the first being composed 
in the dialect of Jerusalem, and the latter in that of Babylon. 
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the Rabbinical dialect,—a learned language, founded on a basis 
of ancient Hebrew and Chaldee, and so adapted as to meet the 
necessity of treating on many subjects unknown to the ancient 
Hebrews, as grammar, philosophy, etc.—it often happens, that 
infrequent biblical words are employed in significations which 
the rabbins attribute to them from mere conjecture, and not 
seldom incorrectly enough ;* and there is certainly reason here 
to be distrustful.” 

3. But the most important by far of all the languages kindred 
to the Hebrew, and in every respect the most fertile source of 
Hebrew etymology and lexicography, is the 4rabic, one of the 
richest and most cultivated, and also in its literary history one of 
the most important, languages in the world. We know however 
only the northern and principal dialect [of the Koreish], which 
prevailed in the region of Mecca, and which, being elevated by 
Mohammed to the language of books and the universal dialect 
of the people, has entirely supplanted the southern or Hamyaric 
dialect ; unless indeed this latter, as is very probable, is for the 
most part preserved in the Ethiopic language. The Arabic 
literature, and consequently our knowledge of the language, 
commences shortly before Mohammed,™ with numerous speci- 





* Some examples of a false apprehension of biblical words, which 
have passed over into the idiom of the Talmud and of the rabbins, 
are the following: D°>35 (festival, from Ex. 23:14, where wow 
n°D3> signifies three times; 0°71 grape-kernels, instead of unripe 
grapes, according to the Samaritan, Arabic, and the etymology ; 22 
louse, instead of gnat; and especially the names of countries, as 
1z>UN Germany, 10D Spain. 

62 This distrust, however, is carried too far by Michaelis, in his 
Beurtheilung der Mittel die ausgestorbene Heb. Sprache verstehen zu 
lernen, § 40, 41. 

63 The more copious details of what can here be merely hinted at, as 
also the proofs, may be seen in the author’s articles ‘Arabische Sprache’ 
and ‘Arabische Literatur,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia. Com- 
pare also the literary histories of Eichhorn, Wachler, and cthers. The 
printed works in Arabic literature, up to 1811, are collected in Schnur- 
rer’s Bibliotheca Arabica, Hal. 1811; but this work needs now a large 
supplement, as the study of Arabic has greatly flourished since that 
time. But far more extensive and important works still lie concealed 
from the public eye, unprinted, in the libraries. 

4 Against the hypothesis of Arabic poems reaching back to the 
age of Solomon, see De Sacy in the Mémoires de Literature, tom. L. 
p. 247 sq. 
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mens of highly original and genuine popular poetry, of various 
contents; the shorter of which are contained in the collection 
called the Hamdsa ;* while seven larger ones bear the name of 
Moallakat.¢ ‘These were soon followed by the Koran itself, 
which veneration towards the prophet soon elevated to the rank 
of the loftiest model of language and of poetry; and also by a 
number of elegant poets, who are as yet least of all known to us. 
After the earliest Abassides and the building of Bagdad in the 
ninth century, the national literature assumed also a scientific 
character. This latter literature grew up in a foreign soil ; 
and contains treatises upon philosophy, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences, partly translated from the Greek, and partly 
imitated after Greek models. The christian literature of the 
Arabians, viz. the different versions of the Bible by Jews and 
Christians, may also here be mentioned. The strictly national 
literature of the Arabians, however, consists of an extensive se- 
ries of poets, gratamarians, rhetoricians, historians, and geogra- 
phers, which does not close until the fourteenth century. The 
poetry, which has partly a lyrical character, and partly wears 
the external form of prose, was often in the hands of the gram- 
marians; a circumstance which indeed often gives it a more 
learned and laboured form and manner, but at the same time 


* Extracts from the Hamasa were published by 4. Schultens in 
his work: Monumenta vetustiora Arabiae etc. L. B.1740. Some of 
these are also appended to the editions of the Arabic Grammar of Er- 
penius. But the most complete and perfect edition is the following : 
Hamasae Carmina cum Tebrizii Scholiis, ed. G. W. Freytag, Tom. 1. 
Textus, Bonnae 1828. 4to. A second volume is promised, to con- 
tain a Latin version and notes.—Epiror. 


+ That is, the suspended; because, it is said, on account of their 
peculiar excellence, they were inscribed upon fine linen in letters of 
gold and suspended at the gate of the temple at Mecca. The names 
of the authors, in the order in which they are usually ranged in the 
manuscripts are, Amralkeis, Tarafa, Caab ben Zoheir, Lebid, Anta- 
ra, Amru, Hareth. They have all been published separately in the 
following editions, of which the more recent ones are accompanied 
by scholia, and are the best: mralkeis, by Lette, L. B. 1748; by 
Hengstenberg, Bonn 1823. Tuarafa, by Reiske, L. B.1742; by Vullers, 
Bonn 1829. Zoheir, by Lette, L. B. 1748; by Rosenmiiller, Leipz. 
1792, and again in his 4Analeeta Arabica, Pars L, Leipz. 1826 ; by Frey- 
tag, Hal. 1823. Lebid, by Peiper, Bres!. 1828. Antara, by Wilmet, L. 


B. 1826. Amru, by Kosegarten, Jena1819. Hareth, by Vullers, Bonn 
1827.—EpirTor. 
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increases its value to the philologian. In history and geography, 
the style and manner are simple, often indeed careless ; and the 
whole wears rather the character of compilation. 

For our purpose, it is particularly important to become ac- 
quainted with the lexical works upon the Arabic language, 
compiled by native grammarians; and with the manner in which 
our modern lexicons have been derived from them. Here, two 
classical lexicographers meet us at the outset. The first is Aba 
Nasr Ismael ebn Hammad al Djauhari, (i. e. the jeweller,) 
commonly called Djaubari or Jauhari, who died in 398 of the 
Hegira, or A. D. 1107, a Turk by birth ; who, after many jour- 
neys among the tribes most celebrated for the purity of their 
language, compiled a dictionary to which he gave the title of the 
pure; in which he has collected about forty thousand words, but 
with the exclusion of provincialisms and phrases not entirely 
pure. It is arranged, like most of the Arabic lexicons, accord- 
ing to the final letters ; and the significations are supported by 
numerous citations, mostly from poets and grammarians now 
lost. ‘I'he second is Medjeddin Mohammed ben Yakib el 
Firuzabadi, known most commonly by the latter name, of Firu- 
zabad in Persia, who died in 817 of the Hegira, or A. D. 1415. 
He was the author of a yet more complete dictionary under the 
title of the Kamoos, or the Ocean ;® in which all words, even 
the most infrequent, are inserted ; but with the omission of the 
citations of authorities, of which at least not very many occur. 
The number of words amounts to about sixty thousand ; and the 


65 A Turkish translation of this work was printed at Constantino- 
ple in 1728, in 2 vols. folio. The translator’s name is Wan-Kuli, i.e. 
servus Wanensis, properly Mohammed ben Mustapha of Wan in Arme- 
nia. A Specimen of Djauhari was published in Arabic and Latin by 
E. Scheid, 1774. 4to. Complete manuscripts are rare. 


66 After this work had lain for centuries inaccessible to oriental 
philologists, except a few,—of whom the Hollanders, as A. Schultens, 
Scheid, and N. W. Schroeder, have most frequently made use of it— 
it has at length appeared complete in print: T'he Kamoos, or the Ocean, 
an Arabic Dictionary, etc. Calcutta 1817, 2 vols. folio. See the Leipz. 
Lit. Z. 1818, No. 200. Alig. L. Z. 1820, No.121 sq. In the Arabic 
preface the author speaks of another monstrous work of sixty volumes, 
called the Lamé, which he had previously composed, and of which 
the Kamoos is only an abstract; but the passage leayes it doubtful, 
whether he had actually exeeuted this work, or only begun it. See 
De Sacy in the Journal des Savans, Juin 1819. 
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compiler states, that he gives in this work the fruits of his peru- 
sal of two thousand of the most applauded Arabic writers. 
From these two original lexicons, have been chiefly derived 
all the modern Arabic lexicons ; and that in the following order. 
The earliest, by Antonio Giggeius,* contains a translation of the 
Kamoos, the words only being arranged in the occidental man- 
ner according to the initial letters. Bat not only is the general 
arrangement of the work exceedingly inconvenient, inasmuch as 
the significations and derivatives of each root stand confusedly 
mingled together; but the translation also, as we are now in a 
situation to perceive, is not to be confided in, and is full of er- 
rors; arising no doubt partly from the false readings of the 
probably incorrect manuscript, and partly also from a false ap- 
prehension of the meaning of the original, in consequence of the 
no small difficulties which attend the perusal of it. ‘The Latin, 
moreover, is barbarous, and often leaves the reader in doubt as 
to the sense which the translator means to express. A better 
work, beyond all comparison, is that of J. Golius,4 which is as 
yet the most useful Arabic lexicon. This author, who had oppor- 
tunity to perfect his knowledge of the language in the East, took 
Djauhari as his basis, supplied from the Kamoos what was defi- 
cient, and made use besides of many other lexicographers and 
writers with much learning and judgment.f{ - But he wholly 
neglected the proper arrangement of the significations ; so that 
the primitive signification sometimes stands last. Something 
more was done in this respect by Castell in the Arabic part of 
his Heptaglotton ; he also supported the different significations 
by quotations from the biblical versions and from some writers on 
medicine and natural history, e.g. Avicenna, and supplied also 
many words and forms from the Kamoos. But just these sup- 
plements are not at all to be depended on; because he has 
mostly, if not exclusively, made use only of Giggeius; and the 
scholar has cause here to be very much upon his guard. The 
very useful dictionary for other purposes, compiled by Francis 
a Mesgnien Meninski, and republished by Bernhard von Je- 


* Thesaurus Linguae Arabiae, Mediol. 1632. 4 vols. fol. 

+ Lericon Arabico-Latinum, L. B. 1653. fol. 

{ See his preface—Golius was for a time with the Dutch ambas- 
sador in Morocco; travelled in 1625 and the following years, in the 
Levant, to Aleppo, Arabia, and Mesopotamia; and died in 1687 as 
Professor of Arabic at Leyden. ’ 
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nisch, 1780-1802, in 4 vols. folio, is rendered less useful for 
etymological investigation, from the very circumstance of its 
strictly alphabetical arrangement; and besides, the Turkish and 
Persian are the principal objects in it. 

While now these writers, and especially the Kamoos, are most 
invaluable and authentic sources for the knowledge of the exist- 
ing idiom, yet the scholar must not seek with the same confi- 
dence in them for etymological research, for remarks upon the 
primitive significations of words, and the like. For these objects 
the Arabic Scholiasts on difficult writers, as on Hariri and the 
Moallakat, are much more fruitful sources; and A. Schultens 
especially deserves great praise for his labour in working up and 
developing this rough mass of facts, although he may have here 
and there gone too far in his etymological conjectures. Many 
etymologies of Schultens’ school, lexically treated, and with 
a cautious separation of what is conjecture and what is fact, are 
found in Willmet’s Arabic Lexicon; in which at the same time 
special reference is had to certain Arabic writers.* The object 
to be aimed at in a new lexicon, such as that of Professor Frey- 
tag of Bonn, which is now in press at Halle, is partly a renewed 
use of the native lexicographers and a certain number of the 
best authors,” and partly the above mentioned more correct ar- 
rangement and deduction of the significations. 

The personal and continued perusal of Arabic writers will be 
indispensable to the truly learned interpreter of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and will always be to him a rich source of parallels and 
comparisons for language in the broadest sense of the word, as 
also for ideas, poetical figures, ete. But still, the lexical helps 
which are extant, will suffice for him who knows how to employ 
them ; and will enable him to determine almost every where the 
proper usus loquendi, and to detect the errors whieh have 


* The Koran, a portion of Hariri, and Ebn Arabshah. The 
title of the work is: Lexicon Ling. Arabicae in Coranum, Haririum, et 
Vitam Timuri, L. B. 1784. 

67 The late Professor Berg of Duisburg had made very important 
collections for this purpose; his copy of Golius, written full with 
copious citations, is now in the university library at Bonn. Good 
service may also be rendered by the Arabic Index to Hariri, which 
De Sacy has subjoined to his splendid edition of the Mekamath (Paris 
1822. fol.) in reference to the Arabic commentary. [The first volume 
of the lexicon of Freytag was published in 1830; for a notice of it, 
see the Bibl. Repos. vol. I. p. 197, 198.—Ed. 
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found their way into many philological helps, partly through a 
careless use and misunderstanding of the lexicons, and partly 
through the mistakes which have crept into the most usual of the 
lexicons themsel ves.® 

In a language so copious and so widely extended as the Ara- 
bic, it could not well be expected that there should not be a 
great variety of dialectical differences ; and we find in fact that 
many a dialectical idiom of this sort corresponds more nearly 
to the Hebrew, than the common Arabic language of books. 
This is particularly the case with the so called Vulgar Arabic ; 
which indeed much more resembles the Hebrew, both in a 
grammatical respect by its fewer and shorter forms, and also in 
its far less degree of copiousness. Even the still remoter dia- 
lects of the Moors and of the natives of Morocco and Malta,® 
contain many peculiarities, which connect themselves back with 
the most ancient idioms; just as it is often the case, that the 
same phenomena of language often repeat themselves unex- 
pectedly, in the remotest periods and districts of the same 
people.* 

68 The best grammars of the Arabic language are the following : 
Erpenii Grammatica Arabica, ed. A Schultens, L. B. 1767. 4to. Jahn 
‘Arabische Sprachlehre, Vienna 1796. De Sacy Grammaire Arabe, 
2tom. Paris 1810; reprinted with large additions, 1832. Rosen- 
miiller Institutiones ad fundam. linguae Arabicae, etc. Lips. 1818. 
T. C. Tychsen Grammatik der Arabischen Schriftsprache fir den ersten 
Unterricht, Gott. 1823 ; a very useful compendium, but full of typo- 
graphical errors, Ewald Grammatica critica linguae Arabicae, etc. 
Vol. I. Gott. 1831.—Eb. 

69 “ Ktyb yl Klym malti ’mfysser byl-latin u byt-taljan, seu Liber 
dictionum Melitensium, h.e. Mich. Ant. Vassalli Lexicon Melitense- 
Latino-Italum,” Romae 1796.4to.—However much a certain pride of 
ancestry may dispose the Maltese themselves to refer their language 
back to the ancient Punic, still all its peculiarities may be most natu- 
rally explained, as the best helps sufficiently shew, from the modern 
vulgar Arabic, without the necessity of going back to so early a 
source, 


* In the dialect of the Tayitic Arabs, J, like the Hebrew 41, 
5) 
stands for the relative; in that of Yemen, 1g. IDI, myr- 


t39 


tle, and Ws39 i. q. 387, to sit. In Maltese we find e. g. ghad, fut. 
ighid, ( Lefat. AyR5,) to say, relate, declare, i. q. 19, TI. 
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In the Ethiopic language*, we possess a very remarkable relic 
of the Hamyaric, or dialect of southern Arabia, which, since the 
time of Mohammed, has been wholly supplanted by the present 
written Arabic ; the Ethiopic people having been, as is well 
known, a colony from southern Arabia, which wandered across 
the Red sea.” Its peculiar written character also seems to be 
of Arabian origin, and to have been primitively the same with 
that of the ancient Hamyaric." The language accords in 
general, indeed, most nearly with the Arabic, but is less rich and 
cultivated ; and has quite a number of words in common with 
the Hebrew and Aramaean, which are not found in the Arabic. 
The literature is exclusively of an historical and ecclesiastical 
nature ; but of the not unimportant historical writings, nothing 
has as yet appeared in print. The date of these writings falls 
between the introduction of Christianity into Ethiopia under 
Constantine the Great, and the fourteenth century ; when this 
language, by a revolution in the government, was supplanted by 
the Amharic, which is still spoken in Abyssinia, while the Geez 
dialect is employed only as a written Janguage for every species 
of written works or documents. The Ethiopic, both in a lexi- 
cal and grammatical respect, has been handled with uncommon 
skill and learning by J. Ludolf ; whose Grammar and Lexicon, 
in the second editions of them,” are among the best philological 


* Called at present in Abyssinia the Geez language, and used exclu- 
sively in the church and as the language of writing and books ; while 
the Amharic is the spoken language of the court and people.—Eb. 


7” See the Syllabus Vocum harmonicarum, subjoined to Ludolf’s 
Lericon Aethiopicum, Ed. 2. 


71 See on the Shemitish origin of this alphabet, the author’s article 
‘Amharische Sprache’, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia; in which 
deduction Kopp, some years later, though independently, coincides ; 
Bilder u. Schriften der Vorzeit, U1. p. 344. 

72 See Ludolf’s Comment. ad Hist. Aethiopicam, p. 57; and also 
generally the author’s article ‘Aethiopische Sprache und Literatur’ in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, I]. p. 110 sq. 


73 Jobi Ladolfi Grammatica Aethiopica, Ed. II. Franef. ad. M. 
1702, fol. Lexicon Aethiopicum, Ed. II. ibid. 1699, fol. The first edi- 
tion of these works (by Wansleben, Lond. 1661, 4to.) is very imperfect ; 
and has been mostly incorporated into Castell’s Heptaglotton. Among 
the later philologians who have devoted themselves to the Shemitish 
languages, only a few have exhibited satisfactory proofs of any funda- 
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works connected with the Shemitish languages. In the com- 
position of both, he made use of many manuscripts, and also 
enjoyed the oral instruction of Abba Gregorius, a learned 
Abyssinian priest.* 

The present spoken language of Abyssinia, the Amharic,” is 
poor in words and in grammatical forms; and is more interest- 
ing for the Hebrew scholar in a grammatical, than in a lexical 
respect. At least I am aware of almost no coincidences with 
the Hebrew, which do not already exist in the Ethiopic.” 


4. Finally, it is proper briefly to mention here those lan- 
guages out of which, though not indeed kindred with the Hebrew, 
single words have yet been adopted into the Hebrew, and, with 
slight changes, naturalized there.” Such are the following. 

(a) The ancient Egyptian language; which is known to us 
through some ancient original monuments, the partial decipher- 
ing of which seems to have been reserved for very recent times ;” 





mental acquaintance with the Ethiopic. Very recently, however, 
Hupfield, Dorn, and Drechsler, have treated of particular departments 
of it in a distinguished manner ; though their remarks do not com- 
prehend the whole subject. 


* Several illustrations drawn from the Ethiopic may be found in 

the author’s lexicon, under the articles 323, 7724, >p72, N22, nizndn. 

v3 . - 7 se .i7 

“4 See Ersch and Gruber’s Encycl. IT. p. 355, where at the same 

time the connexion of this dialect with the Shemitish stock is vindi- 
cated against Adelung and Vater. 


73 Ludolfi Grammatica Amharica et Lexicon Amharicum, 1698, fol. 


76 Gesch. der Heb. Sprache, p. 59 8q. The endeavour to give for- 
eign words a meaning by means of a slight change, so that they may 
seem to have an etymology in one’s own mother tongue, is found 
among all nations, and particularly among the Greeks and Germans. 
[Among the English too in some instances; e. g. the word asparagus 
is usually pronounced and understood by the common people as 
sparrow-grass.—Ep. 


77 ‘What concerns the palacography and in part the philology also 
of these ancient hieroglyphic monuments, may be best and most con- 
cisely seen in Kosegarten de prisca Aegypliorum Literatura, Comment. I. 
Weim. 1828, 4to. In this work the investigations of Young, Cham- 
pollion, and others, are presented, with the grounds of them, and the 
whole enriched with new observations. [See also Greppo’s Essay on 
the Hieroglyphic System, Boston, 1830. The results of Champollion’s 
researches in Egypt are announced as being in a state of preparation 
for publication in a splendid form ; and the progress of the work will 
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through single glosses in Greek writers ; and through its daugh- 
ter, the Coptic language.” ‘The words adopted from it into the 
Hebrew relate chiefly to Egyptian objects, and were probably 
introduced during the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt.” 

(6) The Persian language ; from the earlier dialects of which 
many proper names and appellatives were adopted during the 
time of the Persian dominion. It is true that these ancient dia- 
lects, Zend, Peblvi, and Parsi, in which the Zend-Avesta is 
written, are only imperfectly known; but still they are not so 
remote from the present Persian language, that illustrations of 
what occurs in the Bible may not also be drawn from the latter. 
The same is the case with many Assyrian and Babylonian 





probably not be interrupted by the recent death of that accomplished 
scholar.—Ep. 


78 See La Croze’s Lexicon Aegyptico-Latinum, Oxon. 1775. [Also 
Ch. Scholz. Grammatica Aegypt. ete. ed. Woide, ibid. 1778. Kircher 
Prodromus Coptus sive Aegyptiacus, Rom. 1636.—Eb. 


79 See in the author’s lexicon the articles ITN, Sk*°, "355_. Also 
Ign. de Rossi Etymol. Aegypt. p. 24. Jablonsky Opuse. ed. "% Water, 
I. p. 45, 374, IL. p. 160. [Bibl. Repos. Vol. I. p. 581.] 


80 See the lists of words in the Zend-Avesta by Anquetil du Perron, 
Tom. II. p. 433; or Th. UI. p. 141 of Kleuker’s translation. Also 
Rask tiber das Alter und die Aechtheit der Zend Sprache, Berl. 1826 ; 
and scattered notices in the works quoted in note 81. The publica- 
tion of the originals of the Zend-Avesta is greatly to be desired, from 
a collation of all the manuscripts now at Paris, Oxford, and especially 
at Copenhagen, and with a grammar and glossary. Who would not 
wish and hope, that the scholar [Rask] who procured them at the 
expense of such personal sacrifices, would appropriate to himself the 
still greater merit of thus preparing them for the public! [The pub- 
lication of the Zend-Avesta in the original has been commenced by 
Prof. Olshausen of Kiel; see a fuller notice of this undertaking in the 
Bibl. Repos. I. p. 407.—Eb. 


81 Original Persian lexicons are the ‘ Borhani Kati’, Calcutta 1815; 
and the ‘Seven Seas’ by the Prince of Oude, printed at Lucknow in 
7 vols. folio, of which the seventh contains a grammar. ‘The Persian 
part of Castell’s Heptaglott is neither complete, nor entirely to be 
depended on. (Other Persian lexicons are Meninski’s, (see p. 30 above,) 
and Richardson’s Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English, as edited by 
Wilkins 1806, and by Johnson 1829, 4to. The best Persian grammars 
are that of Sir William Jones, last published as revised by Prof. Lee ; 
that of Dombay, Vienna 1804; and that of F. Wilken, Leipz. 1804. 
—Ep. 
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names, as Vebuchadnezzar ("%272723), Salmanasar (7DN22>v), 
which belong without doubt to the same stock. 

(c) Of less importance are the words which stand in con- 
nexion with the Indian languages, viz. some objects in natural 
history found in eastern Asia, the names of which came to the 
Hebrews along with the things themselves, from the East 
Indies.” 

(d) Greek words are not found at all in the biblical Hebrew ; 
but frequently in the Chaldee sections of Daniel and Ezra ; 
especially names for musical instruments, which the orientals 
would seem to have adopted from the Greeks.® 


After these historical notices of the kindred dialects, some 
remarks upon the proper use of them may here appropriately 
follow. 

1. First of all, it must never be forgotten, that the Hebrew, 
with all its affinity for its sister tongues, has nevertheless its own 
settled and independent idiom, which indeed very seldom coin- 
cides entirely and exactly with that of the kindred languages ; 
but for the most part only so, that at one time the form, and at 
another the signification and usus loquendi, have received differ- 
ent modifications in different dialects. ‘The well known relation 
between the German and Sclavonic languages, and that which 
exists among all those languages which have sprung from the 
Latin, afford a sufficient illustration of this principle ;* and it is a 
very obvious, though frequent error, when an interpreter, instead 
of carefully observing the peculiarities of each dialect in a family 
of languages, has forced upon one of them the usus loquendi of 


62 See in the lexicon the articles D548, ip, DY DN. 

83 See the articles }9M20B, 17257270, and others. 

84 Compare Eng. journey and Fr.journée, day ; Lat. sentire, to feel, 
and Ital. to hear; Lat. mirari, to wonder, and Span. mirare, to behold, 
whence mirage, miroir ; Lat. mittere, to send, and Fr. mettre, to place ; 


Eng. meat and Fr. mets, dish, mess; Eng. dish and Germ. Tisch, 
table ; Eng. stove and Germ. stube, room, ete. So ntt>, bread, and 


cf S/T 
» flesh; “iva, flesh, and, “35, skin—An ancient anecdote re- 


specting the settled nature of the idiom even in the different dialects 
of Arabia, as a warning against a false intermixture of dialects, see 
in Pococke’s Spec. Hist. Arabum, p. 151. 
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another.® It is very frequently the case, that a word which in 
one dialect is common and predominant, is in a kindred one at 
least rare and poetical ;® what in the one is good and elegant, 
is in another low and vulgar. The Hebrew also, like every 
branch of a widely extended stock of languages, has its own 
idioms,—provincialisms as it were,—which are found in no 
kindred language at all, or only in a very remote degree of 
affinity. 

2. That to the Arabic language, the most copious of all the 
kindred tongues, and for the knowledge of which we also have 
the best and surest helps, belongs the first place among all this 
class of philological auxiliaries, has already been mentioned 
above. But on the other hand it is not to be denied, that the 
Aramaean idiom is often much nearer the Hebrew, especially in 
the writers of the silver age; and while interpreters have often 
neglected to apply this principle,* they have been led astray by 
the very comparison of the Arabic, into several by-paths. Not 
unfrequently in a particular passage, instead of an established 
Hebrew idiom, by mere arbitrary caprice the Arabic usus has 
been applied ;® often the wholly remote Arabic signification has 
been with violence placed in connexion with the Hebrew one ; 


85 The Dutch school have erred most frequently in ascribing an 
Arabic signification to Hebrew words; and also here and there in 
assigning to an Arabic word a Hebrew signification, contrary to the 
usage. 


86 On the similarity of Hebrew poetical usage with the common 
usage of the Syriac, see below in note 97. 


87 Among these peculiar words, are often found in Hebrew, as in 
all languages, just the most common ones ; as DIN, "3, M42, etc. 
vr ° ov 


8° Thus "37 signifies to collect, as in Chaldee, and not as it is often 
explained to call, from the Arabic ; 5) wW, is lightning, flame, as in Ara- 
maean, not bird of prey, fromthe Arabic. In the interpretation of the 
book of Job especially, the Aramaean usage is to be applied rather 
than the Arabic. 

8° Compare note 85. So the very frequent word D3, also, according 


to Michaelis, (Supplem. p. 330,) because he forgot a rule of grammar, 
(Lehrgeb. p. 728,) must be made to mean in Gen. 10: 21, a multitude, 
ad 


from ie , to be many, ete. Even Schultens declared himself against 


this misuse, Opp. Min. p. 274; but still more fully, as to this and 
similar ones, the yet living Dutch philologian Willmet, in the Pre- 
face to his Lexicon Arabicum, p. xiii. 
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and the former brought forward as the primitive signification of 
the root ; and often have these interpreters thus lost themselves 
in the most far-fetched etymological hypotheses.” 

3. Since the differences among the kindred languages often 
rest on a change of the radical letters, it must necessarily be one 
of the first objects of the student to make himself familiar with 
these ; for which purpose the first articles respectively under 
each of the letters in the author’s lexicon, are particularly 
designed. Changes of this sort are sometimes regular and pre- 
dominant, as the transition of the Hebrew w, &, 3, into the Chal- 
daic n, 0,3; of ¥ into », etc. or they are sometimes less frequent ; 
and then the greater or less number of instances, can in doubtful 
cases determine the degree of probability. ‘Transpositions of the 
consonants, also, occur very } atarenire in a comparison of the 
kindred dialects ; especially in respect to the sibilants and Resh.” 

4. A particularly rich and fruitful branch of the comparison 
with the kindred dialects, and one as yet too little pursued, is 
the analogy of significations ; inasmuch as in words of kindred 
meaning in the dialects, the significations, for the most part, are 
modified and derived from one another, in the same manner as 
in Hebrew,—a comparison so much the more instructive, the 
more remote the ideas associated in the mind of an oriental 
sometimes lie from one another. 'The student must therefore 
search not merely for words corresponding as to form, (which 
often indeed are not at all to be drawn into comparison,) but 
also for those which correspond in signification, and which often 
afford the most striking illustrations. The Hebrew, like the 
Arab, uses the expression little man or boy in the eye, for ‘ apple 
of the eye’ ; overcome or vanquished by wine, for ‘ drunken’ ; to 
boil over, for ‘ haughty, arrogant’ ; to shine, glitter, for ‘ to flour- 
ish, become green’; to cover, clothe, for ‘to act secretly, de- 
ceive’; to make fruit, for ‘to yield, bear’; to know a woman, 
for ‘to have intercourse’, etc.*—although each expresses these 
ideas with different words, viz. with those by which these ideas 


9 So especially many later Hollanders, as Lette, Kuypers, Venema ; 
A. Schultens only in his later writings, as his Commentary on the 
Proverbs. 

91 See the examples in the Lehrgebdude, p. 142, 143. 


92 See in the author’s lexicon the articles yiz"N; 952 and B>5; 
MIT, MW, 332, ]B, MYT, 93), and others. 
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are commonly expressed in his own tongue. Enough too has 
not yet been done for the comparison of phrases, peculiar tropes, 
and poetical figures ; especially since A. Schultens, who in his 
earlier works made a noble beginning, became afterwards buried 
in his etymologies, and lost this point entirely out of view.% 


It remains to specify some of the more important views, by 
which I have in general been guided in the plan of my own lexi- 
cographical labors. ‘These have been, besides the application 
of the principles of philological hermeneutics laid down in the 
preceding pages, chiefly the following. 

1. A stricter separation of that which belongs to the lexicon, 
from that which falls within the contiguous province of the gram- 
marian and commentator. In respect to grammar especially, 
the lexicon ought not, in the manner of a concordance, to take 
up and explain every form that occurs, and which is sufficiently 
clear from the paradigms; but so much the more carefully 
should it notice and specify, which of the different possible 
forms* in any particular word is in use, and where also any 
modification of the signification connects itself with a difference 


%3 Other oriental and occidental languages also often furnish inter- 
esting parallels of this nature. So in the article 770°", besides the 
illustrations drawn from the Arabic, others are also furnished by the 
Persian, Coptic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. 
See the examples in the author’s Thesaurus Ling. Heb. p. 86. 


* Among the earlier Hebrew philologians, the most faithful, most 
learned, and soundest comparison of the kindred Shemitish dialects, 
is found in the works of Lud. de Dieu, (Critica Sacra, Amst. 1693,) 
£. Pococke, J. H. Hottinger, 8. Bochart, (especially in his Hierozoicon, 
1646, fol. ed. Rosenmueller, Leipz. 1793-95. 4to.) C. B. Michaelis, A. 
Schultens, N. W. Schroeder; compare Gesch. der Heb. Sprache, p. 117. 
Among the moderns may be named Rosenmueller, Jahn, and others 
like them.—That the young biblical philologian should be at once led 
to take a right direction in regard to the comparison of the kindred 
dialects, may assuredly be sufficiently provided for through oral aca- 
demical instruction; especially if reference is every where had, in 
the study of the Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and Ethiopic, to the coin- 
cidence or variation of the dialects in a grammatical and lexical respect, 
and also in regard to form and signification, and to literal and tropical 
modes of expression. 


* E. g. Med. A. E. O. Fut. A. E. O. 
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of form.® The explanation of difficult forms of words is, 
properly speaking, not the province of the lexicographer, but of 
the grammarian ; still, I have endeavoured to aid the necessities 
of the beginner as much as possible, by a constant reference to 
grammatical works, and by subjoining to the lexicon an analyti- 
cal index.® 

2. The complete specification of the constructions and phrases 
formed with words; for which only a slight beginning has 
been made in former lexicons. How important it is, that along 
with the verbs, the particles with which they are construed 
should also be specified, is apparent from the circumstance, that 
in all the Shemitish languages this construction of the verbs with 
particles takes the place of composite verbs, and the signification 
is by this means often essentially changed ; on which account 
also the earlier Arabian lexicographers have bestowed great care 
upon this point. This, and the specification of whole phrases, 
may be termed the syntactical part of lexicography ; and when 
both are introduced, the lexicon first ceases to be a mere 
vocabulary. 

3. A third principal point may be named the historical mode 
of treating the language ; i. e. an attentive observation of the 
different classes of Hebrew diction, and of the usus peculiar to 
each of them in respect to the words themselves, their forms, 
and significations. en belong, first, the poetical diction, arid 
secondly, the later 4ramaean colouring of the language in the 
writings composed during and after the Babylonish exile ; as 
also many peculiarities of individual books.” 


%5 The arrangement of the Arabic lexicons is in this respect most 
excellent, with their short specifications, Fut. 4. O. I Med. Kesr. 
Fath. Damm. cca, (constr. eum accus.) etc. 


%6 How very much the observation of grammatical analogy, and 
especially of the formation of words, serves to aid and promote lexi- 
cographical study, will be obvious in the altered appearance of many 
articles in the successive editions of the author’s lexicon; see the arti- 
cles MN, NIN, E32, 0, ‘FV2, TA, etc. [The analytical index refer- 
red to in the text, which in the third edition of the lexicon occupies 
twelve very closely printed pages, is omitted in the American transla- 
tion.—Ep. 

% See the Gesch. der Heb. Sprache, p. 21sq. A tolerably complete 
collection of words, forms, and significations, belonging to the later 
Aramaic period, see ibid. p.28. A list of the most important exclu- 
sively poetic words and forms, which in like manner stand in close 
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4. The lexicographer will also often come in contact with the 
criticism of the text; not alone that of the words only, but also 
with the so called higher criticism. It will be necessary for 
him, on the one hand, to have formed a definite idea of the con- 
dition of the text in a critical respect ; and, on the other, to have 
made up his mind as to what he will adopt from the mass of 
critical apparatus. ; 

In this latter respect, it is doubtless incumbent on a lexicon 
which shall be entirely full and complete, to adopt and illustrate 
every thing which needs explanation in the various readings of the 
Samaritan text and of the Jewish manuscripts; since these readings 
have been handed down to us (though in part unjustly) as apper- 
taining to the philology of the Hebrew language; and because 
also our common editions of the Hebrew Bible can in no case 
be regarded as being alone the sufficient standard and basis of a 
lexicon. But this particular point, which no lexicographer as 
yet has kept in view, may be best reserved for the author’s 
larger lexicon ; while it will be sufficient for the plan of the 
present manual, to insert and explain all the variations which are 
contained in the Kethib and Keri. 

To state here in few words my creed, as to the condition of 
the Hebrew text in a critical respect. It cannot be denied, 
that through the anxious care of the Jewish critics, the text has 
been in general very well preserved ;* while, on the other hand, 
it is clear from the very important variations of parallel passages, 
that this care was first applied at a late period, and after the 
formation of the canon; and that at an earlier date, when the 
text was still treated with a certain degree of freedom, many 
errors had crept in through negligence and false criticism, which 
cannot be detected and corrected by the aid of the few younger 
helps which we now possess.” In such cases, therefore, we can 
decide only on internal grounds; and here also conjecture 
is in its place ; though this latter must be practised far less fre- 
quently, and with more knowledge and circumspection, than has 


connexion with the Aramaic idiom, is in the original subjoined in this 
place. Compare the Index to the author’s Lehrgebdude, under the 
head of Poetische Formen. 


% Compare the striking remarks of Eichhorn, Praef. ad Koecheri 
Biblioth. Heb. novam, T. I. 


% See the author’s Commentar iiber Jes. Th. I. p. 44. 
Vor. I. No. 9. 6 
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been formerly done by notorious conjectural critics, Houbigant, 
Reiske, and even Lowth, J. D. Michaelis, and others. 

That also the versions and various readings contain many 
corrections of the printed textus receptus, is not to be denied ; 
only, this source has commonly been too highly estimated, and 
it ih not been sufficiently borne in mind, that many of these 
critical documents must be rejected from the series of credible 
witnesses ; inasmuch as they rest upon texts, not faithfully trans- 
mitted, but arbitrarily altered A certain nape. use of 
the various readings has also been overlooked by most inter- 
preters, viz. in so far as another reading may not be indeed 
preferable to the received one as it respects documentary evi- 
dence, but yet contains a hint for the interpreter, provided the 
author of it understood the somewhat obscure text correctly, 
and introduced an easier reading in the place of the more diffi- 
cult one. 

How much also it is incumbent upon the lexicographer to pay 
a close attention to the results of the so called higher criticism, 
is rendered especially apparent by the relation existing between 
the parallel passages of the s of Chronicles and those of 
Samuel and the Kings, of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and the like. 


100 Some examples of self evident errors, the explanation of which 
ought never to have been attempted, and which would long since 
have been banished from the text of any classic writer, are the follow- 
ing: 3 for mt Ez. 47:13. 3° Kethib for 42 1 Sam, 4:13. 03 for 3 
Ex. 17: 16, comp. vy. 15, er false readings, for the correction of 
which the versions point out the proper way, see in the lexicon under 
the articles AMIN, 53N, PPX, 32, F237, etc. In regard to mere 
conjecture, also, | could well coincide, as to principle, with the posi- 
tions of Prof. Olshausen of Kiel in his late work, Emendationen zum 
A. T. Kiel 1827; although I could not assent to several of the par- 
ticular conjectures suggested in that work.—The proper names in the 
genealogical catalogues swarm with errors. 

101 So the Samaritan codex and the Septuagint version of the Pen- 
tateuch. See the author’s Commentatio de Pent. Sam. Hal. 1815. P. I. 
[See also the review of this Commentatio by Prof. Stuart in the pre- 
ceding number of this work.—Eb. 

102 A few examples from Job may here suffice: c. 6: 25 1x50, 
1 Cod. 9325193, after the Targum and Jarchi. 9:26 34, 44 Codd. m3°y, 
according to which 738 is probably to be read. 15: 29 pb272, 1 Cod. 
pb372. 30: 13.9en2, 4° Codd. 1xnz. 30:24 77>, 26 Codd. ‘orb. 

103 See the articles Win, 7722. 
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Here the character of each text must be studied and appre- 
hended by itself, and interpreted accordingly ; and it would be 
just as great an error, to endeavour to explain the one text from 
the other, as it would be to attempt to make them critically con- 
form to each other.)* 

5. A point neglected by former lexicographers was the in- 
sertion of all the proper names of persons and places; which 
indeed ought the more necessarily to receive their proper place 
in a lexicon, because they really constitute a part of the language, 
being all of them originally appellatives ; in which, moreover, 
very many verbal roots have been preserved, that occur no 
where else.!® 

6. Finally, very particular attention has been bestowed on all 
those articles, which depend on a knowledge of oriental antiqui- 
ties, whether natural history, geography, mythology, etc. In the 
natural history of the Bible, there has indeed been less opportu- 
nity to make additions to the rich materials of Bochart, Celsius, 
and Oedmann, from any later writers or sources ;! but so much 
the more perhaps has been gained for the geography and re- 
ligious history of the East, since the previous labours of Bochart, 
J. D. Michaelis, Reland, and others. In a geographical 
respect, while on the one hand, through a comparison of the 





104 See under 333 and 5+), and the author’s Commentar zu Jes.15: 2. 

105 Gesch. der Heb. Sprache, p. 49. 

106 §. Bocharti Hierozoicon, seu de Animalibus S. S. Lond. 1663, 
fol. Lugd. Bat. 1712, fol. ed. Rosenmueller Lips. 1793.3 vols. 4to. Ol. 
Celsii Hierobotanicon, seu de Plantis 8S. S. Upsal. 1745—7. 2 vols. 
8vo. S. Oedmann Vermischte Sammlungen aus der Naturkunde zur 
Erklarung der heil. Schrift, aus dem Schwedischen, Rostock 1786—95, 
6 Parts, 8vo. More recent contributions have been made by Forskaal, 
J. E. Faber, C. Sprengel, and others. 

107 For the ancient foreign geography of the Bible: S, Bocharti 
Geographia Sacra, P. I. Phaleg, seu de Dispersione gentium; (a com- 
mentary on Gen. c. 10;) P. IL Canaan, seu de Coloniis et Sermone 
Phoenicum, 1646, 1681, 1707, 1712. J. D. Michaelis Spicelegium 
Geographiae Hebraecorum exterae post Bochartum, P. I. Gott. 1768. P. IT. 
1780, 4to.—For that of Palestine: Eusebit Onomasticon, seu liber de 
Locis Hebraicis, c. versione Lat. Hieronymi, etc. ed. J. Clericus, Amst. 
1707, fol. Relandi Palaestina ex veteribus monumentis illustrata, Ultraj. 
Ed. 2. 1714, 4to. This is still the standard work. See the complete 
literature of biblical geography in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop. art. 
‘ Biblische Geographie.’ 
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geographical notions of the Orientals, as well as of the Greeks 
and Romans, some modern interpreters have come to find and 
acknowledge mythic geographical ideas in the Old Testament ;** 
so, on the other hand, the classic soil of the Bible has recently 
been repeatedly visited by several distinguished travellers ; and 
especially, very much has been gained for the details of the 
slaimapien of Palestine and Egypt.’ 

In regard to the mythology of the Aramaean nations, I have 
not scrupled, in the proper articles of the lexicon, to adopt the 
hypothesis which I have more fully explained in another place,* 
that it was originally connected with the worship of the stars, 
and more especially of the planets. I have ventured to do this, 
in the hope that it may meet the approbation of the distinguished 
scholar,t who has recently poured so much light upon this 
branch of archaeology. 


108 See the author’s Comm. zu Jes. Th. [1.316 sq. Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclop. I. c. 


109 Much light has been thrown upon the ancient geography of 
Egypt in consequence of the French expedition, and through the 
study of Coptic writers ; especially in the following works: Ed. Qua- 
tremére Mémoires géographiques et historiques sur l’Egypte, 2 vols. 
Paris 1811—12. Champollion Egypte sous les Pharaons, Tom. 1. II. 
Description géographique, Paris, 1814.—For the geography of Pales- 
tine, the most important contributions are those of U. F. Seetzen in 
Zach’s Monathl. Correspondenz, Vol. XII. sq. Burckhardt’s Travels 
in Syria and the Holy Land, Lond. 1822. 4to. and Legh’s Account of 
his Visit to Wady Mousa, etc. appended as a Supplement to the work 
of Mc Michael. All these, however, cast in general more light on the 
later geography of the New Testament, than on that of the Old.—The 
author of this article has long been making preparations for a critical 
Atlas of the Bible, and hopes soon to be able to come to the execution 
of his plan. In the mean time, he would refer the student, for the 
sacred geography both of Palestine and the adjacent lands, to Rosen- 
mueller’s Handbuch der biblischen Alterthumskunde, Bd. 1.—III. Bib- 
lische Geographie, Leipz. 1823—28; in which the latest, travels and 
discoveries Lave been noticed and introduced. 


* Beylage zum Commentar iiber Jes. Th. IL. p. 327 sy. 


+ This sentence was written in 1823, and refers either to Creuzer, 
who published the second edition of his Symbolik in 1819—23; or 
more probably to Bishop Miinter of Copenhagen, whose work entitled 
die Religion der Carthager, was also republished in 1821, and fol- 
Jowed by an Appendix addressed to Creuzer in 1822.—Ep. 
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Art. II. On tHe Force or tHe Greek PREposITIONs IN 
Comrounp VERBS, 4S EMPLOYED In THE New TesTAMENT. 


By J. A. H. Tittmann, Professor of by pn | in the University of Leipsic. Translated from 
the Latin by the Editor.* 


Tue negligence and inconsideration, with which lexicographers 
and grammarians in general have proceeded in assigning the force 
and significancy of the Greek particles, cannot have escaped the 
notice of any correct Greek scholar; and in no species of parti- 
cles, perhaps, have these faults been more frequently conspicuous, 
than in respect to the prepositions. ‘This would seem, at first 
view, the more surprising; since it is doubtless more easy to 
perceive and express the relations in which different things stand 
toward each other, which is the office of the preposition, than 
it is to explain the way in which an object of thought, or the act 
itself of thinking, stands connected with the thinking mind, 
which is a principal use of the conjunction. There are, how- 
ever, various causes, which have contributed to introduce confu- 
sion in respect to the force and use of the Greek prepositions. 
A principal one of these, no doubt, has been the circumstance, 
that where their power appeared to be somewhat uncertain, it 
has been customary to regard them as without any force, and 
pronounce them pleonastic. This has been very common 
among interpreters of the New Testament; who would seem 
almost to have been upon the watch for pleonasms, whenever any 
uncertainty or obscurity could be detected in the employment of 
prepositions. Hence the lexicons of the New Testament are 
filled with observations of this nature; and at the close of almost 
every article which treats of a preposition, we find the remark, 
“‘ haud raro redundat.” 

In regard, especially, to those prepositions which are com- 
pounded with verbs, it is a common and indeed a very general 
opinion, that such prepositions often do not at all affect the force 
of the verbs; and that therefore the force and meaning of a 


* See the Introductory Notice in vol. [. p. 160, of this work. The 
Programm, of which this article is a translation, was first printed in 
1814.—This article was prepared for the press in season for the pre- 
ceding Number. The German journals received since that time, 
announce the decease of the distinguished author, on the 30th of De- 
cember 1831, in the 59th year of his age. He was the Senior Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Leipsic.—Eb. 
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compound verb differs frequently in no respect from those of the 
simple verb. The source of this opinion is to be found, partly 
in a want of attention to the niceties of language, and partly in 
the desire of avoiding some particular interpretations. Thus, in 
former times, when it was the fashion to look for an emphatic 
meaning in many verbs where there is none, the most false inter- 
pretations were not unfrequently brought forward on no ground 
whatever, except a certain supposed emphasis imparted to 
the compound verb by the accession of the preposition. Hence 
too it was, that other interpreters were led more decidedly 
to deny, that the force of the verb was in all cases affected by 
the preposition ; in many cases, at least, they affirmed, no em- 
a was to be sought in compound verbs. This was doubtless 

rnesti’s meaning, when he says,* that ‘in Greek verbs we must 
take care not to suppose that any accession of meaning is neces- 
sarily made by the accession of prepositions, especially ava, 
a2, 190, Ovv, éx, négi, nor must we draw arguments from this 
supposed emphasis, as is done by many, and oftentimes very 
incongruously ; inasmuch as use and observation sufficiently 
teach us, that these prepositions do not always affect the signifi- 
cation of the simple verbs, and indeed are very frequently re- 
dundant.” The learned writer is obviously here speaking of 
emphasis, which, it must be conceded, is not always produced 
by the prepositions. But still, the precept which he gives, is 
ambiguous; for it is one thing to impart an emphasis ; another, 
to produce an accession to the force and meaning of the simple 
verb; and still another, to change the meaning of the simple 
verb. It is this ambiguity, which seems to have led astray those 
who have since written on this topic; especially Fischer, whose 
dissertation on the subject is devoid of every thing like fixed rule 
or settled principle.t 

It does not indeed require much study, to demonstrate by nu- 
merous examples, that prepositions in themselves never produce 
emphasis, and that they do not always change the signification 
of the simple verbs; but it is more difficult to shew precisely 
what force such prepositions really have, either constantly or in 
certain circumstances. No one, so far as I know, has treated of 
this subject in such a manner, as to have reduced this part of gram- 
mar to certain and fixed laws; and although individual authors 


* Institutio Interp. N. T. P.1.s. 2. c. 5. § 8. Stuart’s Transl. § 168. 
t Prolus. de Vitiis Lexicor.N. T. Prolus. V. p. 119 sq. 
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have written on particular points with judgment and discrimina- 
tion, still the subject of the Greek prepositions, as a whole, has 
not yet been properly discussed, especially with reference to the 
writers of the New Testament. Some interpreters indeed, hav- 
ing adopted the opinion that the New Testament writers scarcely 
spoke the Greek language, and were at least total strangers to all 
its grammatical a and laws, have not thought it worth 
their while even to look at the force of the particles, and more 
particularly of the prepositions; and hence it has arisen, that in 
most of the lexicons of the New Testament, the prepositions are 
treated of so ineptly and unskilfully. Another class of inter- 
preters, supposing it to be the safest course to avoid a nice ex- 
plication of every thing which they did not understand, or which 
seemed to them unsettled and indefinite, took refuge in pleonasm, 
and taught, with great confidence, that prepositions in composi- 
tion with verbs are often redundant. This they did the more 
earnestly, because they recollected that many false interpretations 
and heterodox opinions rested for support solely on the emphasis 
alleged to exist in certain compound verbs, e. g. in moo0ogiCecr, 
mooywaoxerv. Others again have admitted, that prepositions 
sometimes add no new signification to that of the simple verb, 
while yet they sometimes augment the latter ; but they have giv- 
en no certain rules by which to distinguish, when the signification 
is thus augmented or when it remains unaffected. 

Among the writers of this latter class, who are thus wavering 
and uncertain in regard to these particles, we may rank most of 
the ancient grammarians and scholiasts; who, when the force of 
a construction was not obvious to them, have not hesitated to 
declare, negerrny sivas ryv nod@eorr, ‘the preposition is redun- 
dant ;’ while yet, in other places, they have developed the force 
and meaning of the prepositions with far more subtlety than cor- 
rectness. Thus for instance,—to use the same examples which 
Fischer (1. ¢.) has adduced in support of his views,—the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes says of the verb nagairnowpeda, ad Equit. 
v. 37, megerty 7 maga’ Zore yao airnowpueda, napaxakéoomer, 
TMeovagovor yao nai hdsinovor tais noodeoeow Attixol. ‘ The 
mage is superfluous; the verb is i. q. atreowmeda or nogaxale 
cwpev. The Attics often make pleonasms and ellipses with the 
prepositions.’ But surely the preposition is never wholly su- 
perfluous in magacreiv, and least of all in this place. iret is 
simply to ask for any thing; but magaereiv is so to ask as to 
deprecate the opposite ; a meaning perfectly well adapted to this 
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passage. The same Scholiast further says, ad Plutum v. 499, to 
d2 aveguiza 7 neguttny éyec tiv medDEoLw 7 Indwtexdv gore tou 
moddaxig géowrgv. ‘In avegwra the preposition is either redun- 
dant, or else it indicates repeated questioning.’ Fischer thought 
the first solution to be the true one, but incorrectly ; for avegwrgy 
is most appropriately employed in this place to mark repeated 

uestioning, and not a simple interrogation (égwz@v) ; as indeed 
the Scholiast explains it in the sequel. The same indefiniteness 
and want of consistency occurs in other grammarians, and even 
in Eustathius.* This is certainly a grievous fault in the inter- 
pretation of any book; but ought to be more particularly avoided 
by an interpreter of the New Testament; inasmuch as the 
greatest care is here necessary, lest, by neglecting the real force 
and significancy of the prepositions, either the sense should be 
deprived of its full weight, or at least the same idea should not 
be apprehended in the same manner as it was by the writer 
himself. From considerations like these, I have thought it 
would not be labour lost, to give the subject a more careful dis- 
cussion. But as the limits of this essay forbid a complete view, 
it will be proper to confine ourselves to a succinct exposition of 
the various ways, in which the force of the prepositions is mani- 
fested in connexion with verbs. 

Prepositions are usually connected with verbs in a threefold 
manner. ‘They are either subjoined to the simple verb as a 
complement, as 0gu¢y énxi x4,—or they are compounded with the 
verb, as épo9uq¢v,—or they are subjoined to a verb already com- 
pounded with the same or another preposition, as épogu¢y ¢é¢ 
moleuor, anéyecPae and r7¢ nogvelag. The plan of this essay 
includes neither the first nor the last of these modes of expres- 
sion ; but only the second, in which the prepositions are so joined 
with the verbs, as to form with them one compound word.} It 


* So p. 1009, 49. HeoPicec magédxovar vy nagerFeoe pndéiv ngooti- 
Sioa th onnacig tay éxiey. ‘Prepositions are redundant in com- 
position, adding nothing to the significations of the simple words,’ 
The contrary and more correct doctrine is given on p. 217, 18. 727, 
19, 936, 48. 1553, 14. 

+ One of the writers who has done most justice to the subject of 
prépositions in composition, is Abresch ad Cattieri Gazophyl. Graec. 
p- 60, But he appears not to have been sufficiently aware, that the 
different force which the same preposition exhibits when compounded 
with different verbs, arises out of the signification of the verb with 
which it is thus connected, while the preposition itself always retains 
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will be proper, nevertheless, to premise a few remarks upon 
those other methods of connexion; because from the first of 
them we learn the cause why preposition are connected with 


its own proper force and sdapnicans I prefer to subjoin b here some 
examples taken from Cattier himself, in order the more clearly to 
illustrate my meaning; since in the text [ have discussed the Subject 
only i in general terms. 

’ Aug, according to Cattier, denotes in composition, circum, as in 
cup Sabor, and also dubitation, as in augicSytéw. But in both these 
instances auqé has its own proper signification ; it denotes strictly, 
utrimque, on both sides, on either hand, as does also the adverb augis. 
Hence epucpeg Byteiy i is to go or tend towards one side and the other ; as 
augiSadiey is to cast on either side; whence aupiforoc, wounded or 
attacked on both sides, (Thueyd. 4. 32.) metaph. fluctuating, dubi- 
ous, uncertain; and so also aupiBadrery, to fluctuate, be in doubt. The 
reason why Spo pytsiy signifies to be in doubt, lies not in the prepo- 
sition, but in the verb; for every one who is in doubt, inclines or 
tends first to one side and then the other, so long as he has not de- 
cided what to do.—We might affirm, with the same right, that augé 
signifies defence, as in augiBaivey, e. g. 0¢ zovony aupyseBnxac, and 
other examples ; but this no one would tolerate.—The proper signifi- 
cation of augé then is ulrimque ; and when this preposition is joined 
in composition with verbs, it superadds this sense to the idea expressed 
by the verb. Thus yvoeiy is to think, and auqurotiv is so to think that 
the mind wavers on one side and the other, i. e. to dowbt. The Scholiast 
on Sophocles therefore is incorrect, when he says ad Antigon. v. 376, 
aupwow* megucon 7 cupi, ‘the augé is redundant.’ The author of 
the Etymologicum is therefore also wrong, when he says that auqé 
and zegé are synonymous ; for 2sgi is properly circa or circum, about, 
around. It therefore not only superadds a far different sense from 
that of augi, to verbs with which,it is connected ; but it also not un- 
frequently simply augments or gives intensity or comprehensiveness 
to the meaning of the simple verb; because the simple action ex- 
pressed by the verb is made, by the addition of 2egi, to comprehend 
as it were the whole of the object, as being affected on every side and 
in all its parts. Thus, as auqzevotiv is to think waveringly, so megtvosiv 
is to think carefully, to consider on all sides, to excogitate ; and megivo.e, 
solertia, ingenuity. Hence also both these prepositions are united 
with one verb, as auqensgutdager Pe, to wander about hither and thith- 
er, Orph. Lith. 80 ; and aupenequetem@pey, Iliad VIII. 348, comp. Eu- 
stath. 716, 49; auqiregipPuiIay, Hom. Hymn. Ven. 271. In like 
manner they are also sometimes used together as separate preposi- 
tions ; e. g. [liad. I. 305. XVII. 760. comp. Eusth. p. 1126, extr. 

* Ano in composition, Cattier says, signifies negation, as anopnue ; 
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verbs at all; while from the third we may most clearly perceive 
how inconsiderately, in phrases of this sort, the lexicographers 
have so often recurred to ciel 


despondency, as anemntiv; acquittal, as anoyngi<e ; completion, as 
anzoyacer Fa. Abresch adds other significations ; but that which he 
first subjoins, (in sivas, enoxoimao ut, a amoxgUmtELy, etc.) he ought to 
have marked as being properly the primary and common sense of 
oo in composition. In &xogqnu it is not the preposition that de- 
notes negation, but the whole verb; he who denies or refuses a thing, 
declares that thing to be remote from his mind or will (amoveviee). On 
the other hand, xatagnus is to affirm, to assent, (xaravevery,) to annex 
or superadd, as it were, one’s own views or feelings to a thing. So 
also anowngifay is to set any one free by vote ; not because and denotes 
acquittal, but because yygizeay and ynpitecFus signify to give one’s 
suffrage concerning any thing (me9é twos); and therefore, as xatayn- 
pice tive is to condemn by one’s suffrage, (wngizew xata tivos,) 80 
anoynpisew tue is to acquit by suffrage ; because he who is thus ac- 
quitted, is conceived of as freed, taken away, from the sentence. 
Hence also anoynpigey is construed with the accusative, although the 
preposition governs only the genitive ; as also anouayeo Pas, anodima- 
tev, anohoytiodat, and others. 

Ava retains every where its own signification, through, in composi- 
tion; but still it gives a variety of modification to the meaning of 
verbs, according to the different sense which belongs to the verbs 
themselves. In dsaxwddver, and dvetedeiv, for example, it does not of 
itself signify continuance, nor in dégzeoFax is it praeter, nor in dia- 
outerDar Sit twos is it ex, although it may be so rendered in Latin. 
Whoever dvaxwsve, he xmdver duc tivos, i. e. hinders through the whole 
time during which any thing is to be impeded ; whoever dugzetar, he 
Zozetar Sue twos, i.e. comes through something, leaves it wholly be- 
hind him, whence Suégxsa Fou tig tt, to arrive at; whoever diacwterar, 
he owgerus Sua tiv0s, i. e. is preserved through the whole time of his 
being in danger. Hence corsa Fur wc dia mugos 1 Cor. 3: 15, and 
SiacowdFivas Se’ Vdatog 1 Pet. 3: 20, is to be preserved through the midst 
of the fire and the water by which they were surrounded ; which, as to 
the sense, is indeed equivalent to being saved Ex igne vel aqua. So 
Xenophon, Anab. V. 5.7, duc noida zat Sear ngayyator oxowpévos 
MageaTs, ‘ye stand here, preserved through many and great evils; but 
in III. 2. 7, owrovrae éx navy Sswoy, and Hist. Graec. V1. 1. 16, of 
owdévreg éx tov Teayuatos. Thus also in all other verbs, d:é fulfils its 
proper office, and signifies through, per; it denotes that the thing in 
question exists or takes place in such a way, that it must be conceived 
of as existing or taking place through something which is opposed or 
interposed. But since a thing may be regarded in a twofold manner, 
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_ It is the nature of verbs, that they necessarily connect the no- 
tion of the thing which they express, with the conception of some 
other thing, which may stand to the former in the relation either 





either as the subject on which the idea expressed by the verb depends, 
or as the object on which the idea expressed by the verb terminates, it 
follows that dva may require either the genitive (of the subject), or the 
accusative (of the object); and hence has arisen the twofold significa- 
tion of dv, as denoting both manner and cause. And since that through 
which a thing is said to exist or take place, is to be conceived of as a 
sort of medium, which the whole thing has as it were pervaded or 
passed through, those verbs therefore which are compounded with dia, 
often express the notion of difference, perfection, dividing, distributing, 
dissipating, contending, and the like; in all which, nevertheless, the 
preposition itself retains its own proper force. Nor do I fear that any 
one will pronounce all this to be empty speculation ; as if it were in- 
different, whether we regard the preposition itself as having a different 
power, or consider the modification which takes place when a prepo- 
sition is added, as arising out of the verbs themselves. Our lexicog- 
raphers would surely not have described one and the same preposition 
as denoting every thing in composition, had they more closely ob- 
served the peculiar force and significancy of each.—But to return to 
the preposition dic. It is said to have the signification of excellence 
in Siaqégey, Sigyev. True. But still it is one and the same signifi- 
cation of dia which causes diégyeoFar to mean pervenire ; IvaSaivery, 
transgredi ; and also Siapégery, to differ ; Siéysvv, to be prominent. This 
is clearly established as to diéysw by the passages in Homer, Iliad. V. 
100. XX. 416. 
It is surprising that Abresch, in the place above cited, should follow 
- the custom of so many writers, and attribute to the Greek prepositions 
; almost as many significations as the Latin ones have, by which they 
are commonly rendered. Thus on p. 74 he writes, that é£ in composi- 
tion sometimes denotes in; as éxxesatiy sig zaoue yi in Pausanias; 
although the very passage of Lucian which he adduces, Migrin. c. 36, 
ef éx uéons TH O00t xetaniatey, might have shown him the true solution ; 
¢ for he who while walking along a path, falls into a ditch, falls out of 
. the path, ex via, into the ditch. So the passage of Xenophon, Hist. 
Gr. V. 4.17, onthe avagracFévte éténsooy sic Gahattay. But the 
phrase é uéons tig O50U xaraxizatey means, ‘to fall out of or at the 
middle of the way,’ i.e. after completing half the way.—The preposi- 
tion magé in composition, he says, signifies not only sig, mg0¢, aby, 
go, but also 2 and @xd. But in all the examples that are adduced, 
it signifies nothing more than jurta, nigh, near to, neben, in which is 
also implied the idea of praeter, by, bey,“vorbey. But this signification 
does indeed give a different modification to verbs, according to their 
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of cause or effect. ‘To point out the nature or mode of this rela- 
tion, it is often necessary to employ prepositions; whose office 
it is, when thus used with simple verbs, to shew whither the no- 
tion of the thing expressed by the verb, is to be referred. Thus 
when one says, €zw t¢, he indicates that the possession of a cer- 
tain thing is to be conceived of in connexion with himself; but 
when it is inquired, what is the mode or ratio of this possession, 
then there is need of a preposition ; whether it be to shew from 
whom he has the thing, yew ano revos vel mage revog, or to 
designate where he has it, as éyetw év yevgl, or &yecy proPov mage 
to margi, Matt. 6: 1. Hence it is easy to see, how the entire 











various simple meanings. Thus wagaxdsiey is indeed to shut out, ex- 
clude, not surely because mage signifies ex, but because when one is 
shut up not in this place, but in some place beside, (praeler,) he is of 
course conceived of as excluded from this place. So in Aristophanes, 
Eccles. 129, magtévac may be rendered by prodire, to come forth, to 
approach, etc. [as if for goorévau,] for the connexion is, magut’ é¢ 10 
ago dey, and immediately after we find xadife magiwv. But still even 
here maga is properly jurta, and wagiéva is to come near, draw nigh, 
etc. like wagégzeoFcu. In the same author we read, T'hesmophor. 804, 
nagaxintsy &% tig Sugidos, and a little before, éyxvrtav. The former, 
they say, is here i. q. tgoxvatew, and wage performs the office of ago ; 
while the latter, they say, is for éxx’te». But in this sportive passage, 
nugaxtatey is not ‘to look out by thrusting the head through the win- 
dow, but ‘to look out from within the window by inclining the head on 
one side,’ as is done by modest females who do not wish to be seen from 
without. The notion of 7¢ lies here in the verb xtrtey itself. The 
poet therefore immediately subjoins: xv aiozyyPeio” avaywgyon, no0- 
hi paddov mag énvdvust abdis nagaxipay dev. Neither is éyxvmtey 
used for &vaxtatsy, as the Scholiast explains it, but it is ‘to look out 
by inclining towards (the window), and differs from wagexiztes, 
which the sacred writers have used to express the same idea, Luke 
24: 12. John 20:5, 11. The true force of the word is shewn by the 
examples which Wetstein has given, ov. Test. T. I. p. 823; and es- 
pecially by the passage from Aristophanes, Pac. 981 sq.—For these 
reasons I much doubt whether xagaxtwou in James 1: 25, means so 
much as ‘to consider diligently, to know thoroughly ;’ it seems to de- 
note simply to know, to have a knowledge of the law. The apostle 
says: “He who has a knowledge of the law, if he be not (7svOuevos) 
a forgetful hearer, but does that which the law prescribes, ovtos uaxe- 
10g tot, he shall be blessed.” The word is also used of knowledge 
in general, not careful or perfect knowledge, in Lucian, I. Rediviv. p. 
598. So also in 1 Pet. 1: 12, it signifies nothing more than simply to 
behold, to become acquainted with. 
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difference of signification has arisen in the phrases éyeev ano te- 
vos, and aneyeev or anéyeoOat. In these latter words, the prep- 
osition when thus compounded with the verb, occasions plainly a 
a new signification, directly opposite to the meaning of the simple 
verb; the thing to which the preposition points being no longer 
conceived of as conjoined with the notion of the thing expressed 
by the verb, but as disjoined from it. The case is different 
when axézecv signifies to have received, (not to receive) as &né- 
yewv poor, Matt. 6: 2, 5, 16; for there ano denotes not dis- 
junction, but an accession made from some other quarter; so 
that those interpreters are in an error, who here make anézeev 
peoddr signify nothing more than the simple éyeev. They differ 
in the same manner, as in English, to have and to have away 
from, i. e. to have taken away from another to one’s self; to have 
recewved, as above. It might be more a matter of doubt, whether 
in the words anéyeoOae ano tevog, the latter preposition is re- 
dundant or not; for the phrase expresses the same sense without 
the preposition ; as Acts 15: 20 anézsoOus ano rwv alioynuarwy 
trav sidwdwy, and verse 29 anéysotas eidwiodvtwy. But these 
forms of expression seem to differ, not in the idea or thing itself, 
but merely in the mode of conceiving of it; just as they say in 
German, sich von einer Sache enthalten, and also, sich einer 
Sache enthalten, (i.e. to abstain from any thing,) where in the 
former mode of expression the notion of disjunction is referred 
particularly to the thing, and in the latter to the person. 

If now these remarks should seem to any one to be specula- 
tive and refined rather than true and well founded, let him re- 
member, that it is the object of all Janguage, not alone to excite 
the same thought in the mind of others, but also so to excite the 
same thought, that it may be conceived, and as it were felt, in 
the same manner. Hence, wherever language is most highly 
cultivated, the more does it abound in the use of particles ; 
whose chief province it is to indicate modes and relations, and 
as it were render them obvious to the senses. ‘Thus it is not 
surprising, that the Hebrew language should need to employ 
whole phrases, where in Greek one verb compounded or con- 
nected with a preposition, is sufficient. 

We may further remark, that when a preposition is subjoined 
to a verb already compounded with another preposition, it is 
done in order to designate more accurately the relations of those 
things, the idea of which is conjoined with the verb, i. e. that the 
designation of all the adjuncts and circumstances of the verb may 
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be complete. Thus in the phrases, xerafaivery an’ ovgavor, 
dvaBalvecy ei Vos, dnavayaysiv ano THE 7S, no one can doubt 
for a moment, that the prepositions are not redundant. 

We turn now to the consideration of the various modes, in 
which the force of the prepositions is exhibited in compound 
verbs. Our examples, so ter as possible, will all be drawn from 
the New Testament. 

The force of the preposition in a compound verb, is in general 
of a twofold nature. er changes the signification of the 
verb, so that the idea expressed by the compound is a different 
one from that of the simple verb ; as in ézeev to have, anézecv to 
abstain, avéyecv to sustain; aiteiv to ask, anacreiv to deprecate; 
Giysiv to sorrow, unadyeiv to banish sorrow; xaduintety to con- 
ceal, anoxad’nresy to disclose ; sopilew to enlighten, xatacogi- 
Ceev to delude ;—or else the preposition so modifies the meaning 
of the simple verb, that although the same idea is expressed, yet 
it is expressed under some certain relation and in a different 
manner. As to the first of these cases, there is no question ; it 
is (so to speak) palpable, that such compounds have significa- 
tions different from those of the corresponding simple verbs. 
The only matter of dispute is, respecting the second class of 
compounds, viz. those in which the main idea is the same as 
in the simple verbs. And it is chiefly because the diversity 
in the relations of things is so manifold, and the modes of con- 
ception in respect to the same thing so various, and because 
these modes and relations again are sometimes so indefinite and 
abstruse, that the custom has arisen in regard to this class of 
verbs, of affirming as a rule, that compound verbs often signify 
nothing different from, or more than, the corresponding simple 
verbs. Hence also comes the habit of loosely affirming, some- 
times that the prepositions do not chaige the meaning of the 
simple verbs, sometimes that no accession of meaning is made 
by them to the simple verbs, and again that no emphasis is pro- 
duced in such cases by prepositions. ‘This ambiguity needs to 
be removed. 

We suppose, then, that prepositions in this class of conspound 
verbs, have this force, viz. that although the thing expressed by 
the compound verb, is the same with that, the notion of which 
is contained in the simple verb, yet in the compound verb it is 
conceived of or apprehended under a different relation and in a 
different mode. By relation, 1 here mean that relation which 
has place among the things or adjuncts which are connected 
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with the verb; by mode, I understand the way or manner in 
which the conception or apprehension of these adjuncts affects 
the mind. We shall treat of both of these successively. 

I. The causes or sources of the ideas of relation, are the 
same circumstances by which the things or adjuncts themselves 
are connected together, viz. time, place or space, and the con- 
nexion of cause and effect. It is, indeed, the peculiar province 
of the prepositions, to point out these relations. 

1. When therefore a preposition is compounded with a verb, 
it may serve, in the first place, to mark the relation of time which 
exists between two things, or to indicate that one of them may 
be the antecedent of the other. ‘Thus when one is said ooifeew 
te, he is indeed conceived of as having determined something; 
but when he determined it is left uncertain; although it might 
perhaps be conjectured from other circumstances. But when, 
for instance, it is to be so expressed as to imply, that he came 
to the determination before the persons whom it is to affect, 
were alive, he would be properly said mgo0g/Cewv, to fore-deter- 
mine ; and it is therefore entirely false to say, as very many do,* 
that googifecy denotes nothing more than the simple og/fecv. 
The same is the case with the verbs yerwoxecy and npoyevmoxesy. 
When it is said of any one, éyvm te, we conceive of something 
as having been his pleasure or determination ; but as this may 
have been at any indefinite time, when we wish it to be under- 
stood as having been the fact a long time since, or of old, we 
must write mgo¢yym. Both these instances are found in Rom. 
8: 29, 30. Indeed, if I mistake not, it is this very passage of 
Paul, that has given the chief occasion to the rule about the like 
force and signification of compound and simple verbs. The 
authors of this precept wished to take away all ground from 
those, who thought they perceived in these words traces of a 
special divine favour towards a certain class of persons. 

2. The relation of place or of space, is threefold. We may 
conceive of any thing as in a place, as being removed from a 
place, and as coming fo a place. It is the office also of the 
prepositions, when joined with verbs, to indicate one or the other 
of these relations. Nothing can be more obvious than this; for 
who will deny that the compound verbs avaGaivecy, xaraBaivecr, 
avaBadrev, xarasadrery, avayer, xarayEev, anéoyecOas, MO0CEO- 
zé09at, signify more than the corresponding simple ones? And 





* Wahl has very properly abstained from precepts of this sort. 
AvTHorR. 
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yet, in respect to certain similar verbs in the New Testament, 
interpreters are accustomed to teach, that their signification does 
not differ from that of the simple verbs. Thus avaorevager, 
Mark 8: 12, they say, has simply the meaning to sigh, and not 
to sigh deeply, and is therefore used here in the same sense as 
orevagery. But although we concede that avacrevatery does 
not in itself, per se, denote to sigh deeply, yet it differs in signi- 
fication from the simple orevacecy. ‘The latter indicates simply, 
that one sighs ; but the preposition being prefixed causes us to 
pti as drawing his sighs upward from the very bot- 
tom of his breast; just as we have in English the distinction 
between a sigh and a deep or deep drawn sigh. In this way the 
compound is much stronger than the simple verb. When the 
same interpreters also affirm, that avaxdnoovy means nothing 
more than mAngour, it is the same as if we should say in Eng- 
lish, that there is no difference of meaning in the verbs ¢o fill, to 
fill up, to fill out, to fulfil, etc. 

e arguments by which this opinion has been usually sup- 
ported, are chiefly two; first, that both simple and compound 
verbs are employed promiscuously in the same or similar con- 
structions and phrases, e. g. orevatesy and avaorevatecy, nangody 
tov vouor and avandngouy tov vouor; secondly, that both simple 
and compound verbs are employed promiscuously in the New 
Testament as corresponding to the same Hebrew verbs. These 
arguments, however, are easily set aside. In the first place, al- 
though the simple verb contains the notion of the same thing, so 
that whether the simple or compound verb be employed the 
mind receives the same general idea, and on this account in 
many phrases both the simple and compound verb may be used 
promiscuously ; yet this does not take place because the com- 
pound does not signily something more than the simple verb, but 
because the true force and meaning which the simple verb here 
expresses, is gathered from the other words of the sentence, or 
because the use of the simple verb, as is often the case, imparts 
strength to the expression. Although, therefore, we may con- 
cede, that avanAngovr vov vouov and mAngovy tov vouov, may 
be said in the same sense ;_ yet it does not thence follow, that a»- 
andngovv and nAngovy are synonymous, nor that the compound 
does riot differ from the simple verb. If they were synonymous, 
then 2Angovr might be employed wherever avanAngovy is used ; 
which, however, no one would be ready to admit. When also 
it is said, that Mark uses sometimes orévateow, and sometimes 
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avaotevacey, and that this is a sure proof, that these verbs do 
not differ in sense, the assertion is too obviously unfounded to 
demand a refutation.—In the second place, it is said, that both 
simple and compound verbs often correspond to the same He- 
brew verbs, and that the writers of the New Testament have 
every where translated the same Hebrew verbs, now by com- 
pound and now by the corresponding simple verbs; so that it 
would appear, that all verbs compounded with prepositions in the 
New Testament, are to be regarded as being in themselves of 
equal force and significancy with the simple verbs.* Yet those 
who are skilled in both these languages, and know the comparative 
poverty of the Hebrew, will easily understand of themselves, that 
no other conclusion can justly be drawn from this circumstance, 
than that the Greek writer was able, by means of compound 
verbs, to express various relations of things, which the Hebrew 
writer could only indicate by one and the same simple verb ; the 
Hebrew language being wholly destitute of compound verbs. 
The truth of the remarks which we have made above, in re- 
gard to the relations of place, which the prepositions in compound 
verbs so often serve to designate, is most conspicuausly exhibited 
in those verbs which are compounded with two or three prepo- 
sitions. In verbs of this sort, two or three relations of place, 
with reference to the same thing, are presented at once to the 
mind and as it were to the senses. And he would be in a great 
error, who should suppose that one or two of these prepositions 
were redundant. ‘The Scholiast on Apollon. Rhod. III. 665, 
says of the word énengopuodovoa very absurdly, negerrever 7 éni 
modeors, ‘the preposition é/ is redundant ;’ for the sense is, 
not only that she went out of doors (x@¢), but that she also at the 
same time came up to or upon, supervenisse Ord) and the 
compound verb expresses both these relations. Very clear ex- 
amples are also found in the Homeric compounds, Uxegavadue, 
Hiad XI. 352, and éEumavéorn, ib. H. 267; which led Eusta- 
thius himself (217. 17) to a fuller and more careful explication 
of the force of the several prepositions. Many words of this 
kind are also found in the New Testament; but there are few 
of them which have not been inconsiderately marked by lexi- 
cographers with the usual sign, i. g.—implying that they are 
merely synonymous with the simple verbs. We give here some 
examples. 





* Fischer I. c. p. 124. 
Vou. Il. No. 9. 
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‘Avravandnoovy. This occurs once, Col. 1: 24, where it is 
said to-be the same as avandngovv. But this is wrong; for 
avtavandnoodr is not simply to fill up; but it is to fill up in- 
stead of something else, i. e. so as to supply the place of some- 
thing which fails, to compensate. So in the examples cited in 
the note below.* Hence the words of Paul: avravandijoa ze 
voreonuata tay Ohiwewv tov Xotorov év cugxi pov, are not 
properly to be translated as they are usually given, I fill up what 
yet remaineth of afflictions, i.e. as they say, Lendure. For voré- 
enue, both in the Old and New Testament, does not denote 
what remains, reliquum, but what fails, defectum. Hence vore- 
ojuara rav Piwewr is literally the deficiency of or in afflictions, 
i. e. the afflictions which are still deficient, or wanting; as in 1 
Cor. 16: 17, r6 Yur vorgonua obroe avendnowoar, your defi- 
ciency these have supplied; comp. Phil. 2: 30. In the passage 
before us, therefore, avravandnow ra voreorjuara tev Ohiwemy 
tov Xgeorov év Gapxi ov, the sense is, ‘1 supply, i. e. compen- 
sate, make good, that which is yet wanting to me of the afflictions 
which I endure for Christ’s sake ¥xéo vuwr, in your behalf,’ or, 
TH) Vuov negeooevmats, that ye may the more abound, 2 Cor. 8: 
14. The apostle had just said, rvv yalgow rors nad jnaoww vnéy 
vuov, I now rejoice in suffering for you. 

* Avcanodidous. Fischer in treating of this word endeavours 
to shew, that the preposition avr often has no force in composi- 
tion. But in all the passages of the New ‘Testament where this 
word occurs, «vri has manifestly its own peculiar power, as de- 
noting opposition or reciprocity. So Rom. 11: 35 7 ris agoé- 
daxev aut xai avranododyjoetac avtm, or who hath first given 
to him, and it shall be requited unto him. 2 Thess. 1: 6, avra- 
modovvae toig PliBovory vmas Pdiwer, to requite affliction to 
those who afflict you. The same force exists in the substantives 
avrancdoua and avranddoos. In Col. 3: 24, avranddootg 79 
xinoovouias does not signify the reward of piety ; for xAnoovopia 
never has this sense; but the genitive, here as elsewhere, ex- 


* Demosth. asgi Yumuog. p. 182. 20, rovrow J tow cvupogiar éxuc- 
thy Sutheiv xshevw mévte win xuta Sodexe Gvdoas, avravaningoirtac 
QOS TOY EVTOQUITATOY HE TOs anogutatovs. Dio Cass, XLIV. 48, iy’ 
ooov xed Exactov avtow évéder—tovto éx Tig Maga tay aAdww ourte- 
Asias avtavaningwdy. Apollon. Alex. de Synt. I. p. 19. Sylb. 4 avte- 
vuuia—artavanhygoton xai thy Féowy tov ovouatos, xai thy takiy Tov 
Onuetos. ILI. p. 255, iv” ixatega cavtavaniggadi tot Asinovtog. Ibid. 
p- 330. 
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presses the thing itself in which 9 avtanodoors, the reward, re- 
quital, consists. 

Avranoxgivouat. This is not, as is often said, simply to an- 
swer ; but carries the idea of reciprocity, to answer tn turn, to 
respond to the words of another, to reply. So Luke 14: 6, oux 
(Oyvouy avranoxoLOnvas avT@ MOOS TavTe, they were not able to 
reply to those things, viz. which Jesus, answering, anoxpededs v. 
5, had demanded of them. Hence in Rom. 9: 20, it denotes to 
contend. Interpreters might have learned from this one passage, 
that the preposition in this word is not superfluous. 

Avrinagéozouas. It is true that there is nothing emphatic i in 
this word, Luke 10: 31, 32. But it is false, that it is the same 
as the simple nupdgvenes. The sense is, that the priest and 
Levite not only passed by the wounded man, but that they passed 
by on the opposite side of the way, i.e. they did not even ap- 
proach him, (comp. y. 34,) but, as soon as they saw him at a 
distance, took their course as far from him as possible. 

"Anexdéyouat. Here is no emphasis; but the compound of 
itself signifies more than the simple verb. The latter means, to 
expect, to look out for, to wait for ; but the compound signifies 
to wait for to the end, to wait out; as I have shewn, de Synon- 
ymis N. T. c. VI. 

“Anexdvouat. This is said to be the same with anodvouac 
and éxdvouee. But the force of ano and éx here, is the same 
as in the preceding word. Both axodvouae and éxdiouas 
signify to put off, to strip off; but with this difference, that 
in axodvoua the attention is directed more to the thing which 
is put off; while in éxdvouae the person is more prominent, 
who puts off or lays aside any thing in which he was before 
enveloped. Comp. 2 Cor. 5: 3,4. In axexdvonae therefore, 
both these ideas are combined, so that it signifies to put or - strip 
off wholly, excutere. So Col. 2: 15, anexdvoauevog tag agyas, 
is (in the proper sense of the middle voice) excutiens potestates, 
despoiling principalities. * The same sense occurs in Col. 3: 
9, ansxdvoauevor tov nalavov avOownor, i. e. wholly ulting 
of, utterly renouncing, the old man and his deeds. There is 
here no need of having recourse to Hebraism. 

‘Enevanavouac is not the same with evanavouas. The lat- 





* So Cicero, Orat. pro hag! Agrar. 11. 60 or 23, lnipisitesill excutiant. 
The passages adduced by Perizonius, ad Aelian. II. 30, are of the 
same nature. More correctly Dresig, de Verbis Med. I. 17. 
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ter is simply to rest; the former signifies to rest upon, as Luke 
10: 6; then, to lean upon, to confide in, as if to rest secure, e. g- 
™] vouw, Rom. 2:17. *“Avanaveodac is not used in this sense.* 

"EnavégyeoOat expresses more than avégyeoOas. The latter 
signifies simply to return, in general; but in the former there 
lies the idea of returning to the same place. So Luke 10: 35, 
év tm énavégzeoOai us, when I shall return HITHER again. 
Comp. Luke 19: 15. 

"Eneureivecdac is incorrectly said to be the same with éxtel- 
ve. But it is more; for éxreivery is simply to extend ; but 
éneuteiveddar is equivalent to éxreiveoPar npog te, to extend 
one’s self towards any thing. So in Phil. 3: 14, voig d2 gungo- 
oder émentecvousvos, q: d. mQ0¢ Ta Jungooder éxrevvomevos, 
reaching forth Towarns those things which are before. 

Tlgoxnarayyéhevv, to announce before hand, and ngoxerag- 
tile, to prepare beforehand, express more, as all concede, 
than the simple verbs xarayyeddecy and xaragrivew. Why then, 
in the case of moyevWoxw and m@oogifeev, should interpreters 
deny, that the preposition adds any thing to the signification of 
the verb? Because, forsooth, there seems to be nothing em- 
phatic. They are indeed safe as to emphasis ; but they ought 
not to have taught so inconsiderately, that the same preposition 
is significant in some verbs, and superfluous in others. 

These examples may serve to remind interpreters of the New 
Testament, that they ought to proceed with more caution and 
accuracy in investigating the force of prepositions in compound 


verbs. t 


* See Wetstein a ad h. he, 


+ It may be proper to remark here, for the sake of learners, that the 
Greeks, in compounding verbs with several prepositions at once, have 
taken care to place the prepositions in the order, in which the ideas 
themselves naturally succeed one another. Thus when avadvery, 
to emerge, is compounded with the two prepositions timo and é&, (not 
dvey with three,) the former, i706, is put first; because it is a more 
natural order of thought, first to conceive of ‘the person emerging, 
tov avadvorta, as rising up from a lower place, and then as coming out 
or forth; to which then ceva dvewv is also very nearly allied. So 
also éaye, ensayo, QvTENE faye. . 

I have here gone upon the supposition, that in verbs of this sort, 
(ineSavadvewr, avtenatayery,) only the two first prepositions are to be 
taken into account ; and the same is the case with several of the verbs 
adduced in the text. The reason is, that the third preposition, which 
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3. In the last place, the force of prepositions in composition is 
further shewn in that they serve to indicate the relation of cause and 
effect. This relation, however, is so extensive, that we cannot be 
































stands next to the simple verb and is first compounded with it, has in 
these instances the effect of changing the meaning of the simple verb, 
i. e. of expressing in conjunction with the simple verb a new and 
different meaning, which the verb would not bear without it; and 
therefore in such cases this preposition cannot be taken as distinct 
from this verb. It will be obvious to every one, that the full idea 
expressed by ¢Suyew and dvadisiy, is not contained in éyew and dieu. 
Heuce it may happen, that to verbs already compounded with a prepo- 
sition, another preposition may be prefixed, which shall sometimes 
counterbalance or take away again the signification produced by the 
junction of the first preposition ; e. g. ctvayw, to collect, axocivaya, to 
disperse ; ovocitéw, to eat together, uxoovocrtéw, not to eat together. 
Still, however, the signification of the first compound must here be 
retained and regarded. [Indeed, the force of the preposition last 
added, goes to modify only this signification, and not that of the sim- 
ple verb. Thus in @xoctvaya, the effect of axé in composition is 
very different, according as it is prefixed to cvvayw or ayw; in the 
latter case (awcéyw) it denotes merely to lead away; in the former 
(axoovvayw), it signifies ‘to lead or cause to go away that which had 
previously been brought together, i. e. to disperse.—Ep.] 

It is on these grounds, that the reading dianagatg3aéi for magadi- 
atgiSai, 1 Tim. 6: 5, which is found in some manuscripts, seems to 
me to be false. The verb wagatgiSey, to rub upon or against, is not 
used in the sense here required ; but dvatgifey, to rub in pieces, wear 
away ; whence d:octgi9j, a wearing away e. g. of time, leisure occupa- 
tion, listlessness ; and thence wagadsater3y. 1 know indeed that Sui- 
das has explained mragargr3y by hoyouazia, disputation, in the words 
of an uncertain author: ryy yevousyny 90S avtOy nagatgiBny xat 
{ydotuniay. But it would seem rather to denote here collision, or, as 
we would say in common life, rubs. The apostle is speaking of the 
vain desires and tendencies (The ophylact very properly, puratas 
ozohis) of SueqPaguivey avIguawy voir, tay voutovtow MOQLOMOY 
sivas thy evoeSevay, men of corrupt mind, who regard gain as godliness. 
The idea of contention is foreign from his object. Indeed he ex- 
pressly declares tac {yrs xai hoyouayiac, questionings and strifes 
about words, to be the cause of these nagad:atgi fai, listless occupations, 
empty employment of time. On this account I prefer the common 
reading ; although the other is found in many manuscripts. The 
reading appears to have already varied in the earliest ages ; to judge 
from Chrysostom’s exposition of the passage. He gives a double in- 
terpretation ; one of which strictly pertains to magadvatg¢3y, and the 
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surprised to find interpreters of the N. T. involved in various er- 
rors, while attempting to observe and to explain it. We have said 
that the relation of cause and effect, as here understood, is that 
relation, in which the thing signified by the verb, whether action 
or condition, stands connected either with the object of the verb, 
or with the person or thing of which the condition or action ex- 
pressed by the verb is predicated, i. e. the subject of the verb, Of 
the former kind are the verbs xataysdav, xarayyédiecy, xataxgl- 
vélv, KaTNYVOGELY, Entvosiv, xatavoeiv, néotvoeiv, for in all these 
the preposition refers to the person or thing which is the object 
of the action. Of the latter kind are évvoesv, deavoeioduc, éveg- 
yéiv, évOupeioPat, where the preposition points to the subject of 
the verb. The distinction between these two modes of this re- 
lation, is not always easy to be observed. It is here, indeed, 
that we are to look for a great part of the nicety and elegance 
of language in general, and especially of the Greek, which 
abounds particularly in verbs of this sort.. It is therefore not 
surprising, that, since the Hebrew is wholly destitute of such 
verbs, the writers of the New Testament should employ some- 
times compound verbs, and sometimes the phrases by which the 
idea was circumscribed in Hebrew; e. g. Rom. 8: 23, oreva- 
Couev év éavroic, but Mark 8: 12, avaorevatag ro nvevpare. 
But it would be a false supposition to regard the preposition as 
merely pleonastic in constructions of this sort.—There are also 
verbs, and chiefly of the first kind above mentioned, in which 
the preposition is to be referred to the very idea or thing ex- 
pressed by the verb itself ; more especially in verbs formed from 





other to Siawagatgy37. His words are found Homil. rvii. in Ep. I. ad 
Tim. Tom. X1. 648, SietagargsSai: tovtéots oxod% 3) Siatgi3y * 7, tovT6 
gyot Sianagatg Bai? xataneg ta woouléa tov neoBatwy Tugutgifousva 
vooou xai ta vysaivovta éunininow, oitm xat ot movngol avdgec. ‘The 
word diatagatesBai signifies leisure or leisure employment. Or diana- 
eatey8ai may mean thus: as the scabby part among the flocks, by 
coming in contact with the rest, (wagatgiSourva, rubbing against them,) 
communicate disease to the healthy, so also these wicked men.’ In 
this extract I can scarcely doubt, but that, instead of the first dranta- 
eatg:Bai, we ought to read tagadiatgi3ai. Theophylact also appears 
to have had both readings before him; but Oecumenius explains 
Sianxagatey8ai in the same manner as Chrysostom. But even grant- 
ing that dcamagates8ai were the correct reading, it certainly does not 
here mean perverse disputations ; but rather pertinacious contentions or 
collisions. Zonaras explains dianagaresfy by évdehezeia, duration, 
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a substantive or adjective ; and in these, too, it would be a great 
mistake, to say that the preposition had no force at all. The 
verb avaoravgour is an example, which some interpreters have 
absurdly rendered, to fix again to the cross ; while others with 
equal incorrectness have affirmed that the preposition ave is 
without any force. There is indeed no emphasis attached to 
the preposition ; but yet it does as it were point to the thing or 
object contained in the verb itself, and thus cause it to be more 
vividly expressed ; it points to the otaveos, and indicates the 
very act by which any one is affixed to the cross; just as also 
avaoxohonilerv, to impale, is employed. Although, therefore, it 
may be conceded, that the same general idea might be expres- 
sed by the simple verb oravoour, yet it would be less definite 
and lively ; and the preposition is therefore not redundant, but 
indicates the relation between the action and the object of the 
action. In compound verbs of this sort therefore, the preposi- 
tion may be said to render the signification of the simple verbs 
more full and definite and vivid. This is clearly apparent in 
those verbs, whose proper signification is first produced by the 
junction of a preposition ; as avaxegadacovy to arrange under 
one head, mooyesoifey to cause to be at hand, xarorxeiy to 
dwell, xaragreely to repair, and the like. 

II. ‘hese examples lead us now to the consideration of that 
other species of force, which we have ascribed to prepositions 
in composition, viz. that through their influence the same thing is 
conceived of or apprehended ina different mode. By mode I 
here understand the way or manner in which the thing that is 
the object of thought or conception, affects the mind. Preposi- 
tions have then also this force, viz. that by changing the way or 
manner in which the mind itself is affected, they occasion a dif- 
ferent mode of conception or of apprehension. For since the 
mind is variously affected according to the various ways in 
which the object of thought is presented to it, it follows that 
prepositions, which change the manner of presenting the object 
of thought, must also change the force of the verb itself. It is 
true indeed that another class of particles, the conjunctions, are 
the appropriate index of this relation between the object: of 
thought and the mind; yet nevertheless the prepositions also: in 
compound verbs, have sometimes the same power, and render 
the thought or idea of the verb stronger and more vivid, by pre- 
senting it in such a way as more strongly to affect the mind. 

There are various modes of this kind ; of which we can desig- 
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nate only the principal. It would carry us too far, to enumerate 
them all in detail. But the nature and effect of any predicated 
action or condition presented to the mind, by which the mind is 
to be affected, may be said to stand connected with, and to be 
particularly dependent upon, the accessory notions of inclination, 
time and place, and proper efficiency ; and when the preposi- 
tions serve to indicate these, they augment by this means the 
power with which the main idea expressed by the simple verb, 
affects the mind; so that the modus cogitandi, the mode in 
which the idea of the verb is conceived or apprehended, is thus 
changed. 

1. Certain prepositions, compounded with verbs, serve then 
in the first place to indicate a special inclination, or desire, as 
being conjoined with the action denoted by the verb; and 
although the signification itself is not increased nor extended by 
these prepositions, - through their influence a thing is more 
vividly conceived of, and as it were more felt, than if merely the 
simple verb had been employed. Those who have not been 
able to form a correct judgment in respect to compound verbs 
of this sort, may seem, perhaps, to have a partial excuse in the 
circumstance, that when the proper significations of the preposi- 
tions, drawn as they are from the relations of tangible objects, 
are transferred to the actions of the mind, they become often in 
usage so refined and attenuated, that their true nature and char- 
acter are no longer always obvious. Of this kind is the verb 
xatagedéw, in which there is manifestly a stronger meaning, than 
in the simple verb; although, as interpreters say, the evangelists 
have used both verbs promiscuously and without distinction. 
But I know not by what right they affirm, that this compound 
does not differ from the simple verb in the New Testament ; when 
they concede that in other Greek writers the compound has a 
greater force. 

2. Related to this is the second mode above pointed out; 
when prepositions which refer to time and place are compounded 
with verbs, and serve to show a greater force or degree of ac- 
tion, and thus indicate also greater inclination. Of this kind are 
many verbs compounded with the preposition dva, as dearngeiy, 
deaxovery, dsanoveiv, deagvdaooetv. ‘This preposition properly 
indicates motion through space, and is then also spoken of the 
time during the flow of which any thing is conceived of as being 
done or taking place ; whence also it is likewise employed to 
designate a cause. These compound verbs therefore have a 
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greater force and meaning, because they imply, that the action or 
condition expressed by the verb is not transient, but continues 
until the whole space and time to which it refers, shall have 
been covered by it; as deaowlew, diacageiv, deapdeloeer, dei- 
oyveifeodas. Different from these are those compounds in which 
the proper notion of place is retained, as deayyéddee ; which 
nevertheless, some have said, is nothing more than synonymous 
with the simple ayyéddecv. 

3. The third and not the least frequent mode above men- 
tioned, includes those verbs in which the prepositions increase 
the significancy of the simple verbs, by imparting the idea of 
efficiency ; and this they do by indicating, that the condition or 
action signified by the verb, has reference to the whole thing, 
and will not cease until the whole is completed. Of this kind 
are anodvnoxer, anonreiverv, anodeizery, anode, Exqpuyeiv, 
and the like, which are commonly said to signify nothing more 
than the corresponding simple verbs. We grant, indeed, that the 
simple verbs may present to the mind the same main idea, but yet 
all will feel, that it must affect the mind in a different manner ; and 
also that the force of the verb is augmented and the conception 
itself rendered more vivid and intense by the preposition ; since 
it represents the action designated by the simple verb as being 
consummated and finished. ‘The verb amoxzedveev, to kill, has 
therefore a stronger meaning ; because, in consequence of azo, 
we conceive of the slayer, roy xré(vavta, as not desisting until 
he has accomplished his purpose. In like manner axo@vyoxecy, 
to die, is stronger, because it presents the idea of actual decease. 
It is also a mistake to say that amodAifee is the same with the 
simple #A(Zeev, to press; for it indicates, not only that a person 
or thing is pressed, which may be done on one side only ; but 
that it is pressed wholly, entirely, on every side, in which sense 
it is spoken of grapes. It is likewise false to say that anodedyecy 
does not differ from the simple deizecy, to lick. Luke says ele- 
gantly, 16: 21, of xvveg anéecyou ra Ann avroi, the dogs licked 
his sores sc. clean. Who does not perceive that something 
more is expressed here, than if he had written élecyov? The 
force which is thus imparted to the conception of the action, is 
also augmented by repeating the same preposition after the verb, 
as is said above. 

There is still another class of verbs under this general head, 
which are very numerous, and in respect to which we must be 


very brief. Since now the mind is more excited, when it not 
Vou. II. No. 9. 9 
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only forms a conception of a thing, but also sees and feels it as 
it were delineated in all its parts, it is obvious, that those com- 
pound verbs will have the greatest force, in which the preposi- 
tions produce such a full and complete image of the thing 
signified. ‘These are chiefly such verbs as are compounded 
with two or more prepositions. Indeed, it was necessary to 
provide, not only that the thing designated should be conceived 
of in some manner, but also that it should be conceived of in 
some certain manner ; and that the mind should be filled with a 
clear image of it, by viewing all the circumstances accurately 
and as they took place. As therefore they greatly mistake, who 
affirm respecting the compounds vaegavadus, éunaveorn, éne- 
m@ouod00Ga, that one or another of these prepositions are redun- 
dant; so also it is a false position, that maganogeveo0a, nag- 
tévat, deodevetv, and other like verbs, of which we have spoken 
above, have no broader signification than the corresponding sim- 
ple ones. For although the simple verbs may present to the 
mind the same general idea, yet the compounds describe it more 
accurately, so that we see it, as it were, with our eyes; and in 
Ahis way they excite a more vivid and stronger conception in the 
mind. 
Should these brief observations lead any who are devoted to 
Greek and sacred literature, to a closer investigation of the force 
of the prepositions, our labour will not have been in vain. 


Arr. II].—Aveustine ann Petacius. Comparative View 
OF THEIR Lives AND SysTems. 


From Neander's ‘Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche, Vol. 11, Pt. iii. 
Translated by Leonard Woods, Jr. 


Intropuctrory Novice. 


In here presenting for the first time to the American public, 
an important article from the pen of one so distinguished for 
learning and piety as the excellent Neander, the Editor deems it 
proper not only to state the few circumstances which are known 
concerning his life, but more especially to impart some informa- 
tion in respect to the general character of his mind and writings. 
In this way only can the reader be in a situation properly to 
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judge of the degree of weight due to his statements and reason- 
ings ; and it will probably be found, that to few writers can a 
higher degree of authority be ascribed, so far as this depends 
on profound learning, sound judgment, and unquestioned can- 
dour. 

Augustus Neander, now Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, was born of Jewish parents at Hamburg, Jan. 16, 
1789. At what time he passed over into the Lutheran church 
and received baptism, is unknown to the writer; but it must 
have been at an early age. It was related to the writer by an 
eminent bookseller of Hamburg, that about thirty years ago, a 
bashful awkward boy was accustomed to come to his shop, and 
spend hours and days in the perusal of books which were lying 
about, in total abstraction and regardless of every thing which 
was passing around him. ‘This circumstance soon excited at- 
tention; and on inquiry, the bookseller was so much interested 
in the situation of the poor youth, and in the extraordinary men- 
tal powers exhibited by him, as freely to furnish him with the 
books he wanted, and also ultimately to unite with a few friends 
to afford to him the means of obtaining a liberal education. 
Such was the commencement of Neander’s career ; and nobly 
has he repaid the sympathy and care of his early friends. His 
earliest patron is now the publisher of his works; and the rela- 
tion between them, though changed in its external form, has yet 
lost nothing of the mutual respect and confidence in which it 
was originally founded. 

Neander pursued his studies at the University of Gottingen, 
where he was afterwards Repetent.* In 1812 he was called as 
Professor Extraordinary to Heidelberg, where he remained 
three or four years.t About the year 1815, he was transferred 











* This is the name of an office peculiar to Gottingen, It was pro- 
bably intended at first, that the incumbent should repeat to his pupils 
the lectures of the professors, with explanations, ete. At present it 
is a small appointment of about $150 per annum, given to young 
men among the privatim docentes, for which they are required to 
read a few public lectures, There are usually two Repetenten. The 
station has been held by many distinguished scholars, as Gesenius, H 
Planck, Neander, Ewald, etc. See Vol, I. p. 9 sq. 


+The University of Heidelberg has been the nursery, from which 
many distinguished professors haye been transplanted to other sta- 
tions. To mention only a few of the more prominent,—De Wette, 
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tothe University of Berlin, of which he has ever since been one 
of the ornaments; and his lectures and influence have contribu- 
ted not less than those of any other person, to elevate that 
university to the pre-eminence of rank, which it now holds 
among the schools of Germany. 

The department of theology to which Neander has principal- 
ly devoted his attention, is Ecclesiastical History. But the 
course which he has taken, and the point of view which he has 
adopted, are new, peculiar, and striking. Instead of dwelling 
on the external history of the church, and merely arranging and 
recapitulating the facts preserved in ancient authors, he bas en- 
deavoured rather to take a comprehensive historical survey of 
the effects produced by Christianity on the human race, in all 
the relations in which it has been presented to them. He 
would view the christian religion in its relations to the mind and 
soul of man; the manner in which it has affected these in dif- 
ferent ages, countries, and individuals; the hindrances which 
have existed to counteract its benign effects ; and then also the 
external manifestations of these influences and these hindrances, 
both in private and public life and in doctrine, as they are ex- 
hibited in the history of the visible church. It will be apparent, 
that this is a far loftier eminence, from which to survey the field 
of ecclesiastical history, than has commonly been gained ; and 
that viewed from this elevated point, the field expands into 
prospects of unlimited extent and overwhelming interest to the 
christian student. No ordinary training or qualifications would 
enable the historian to do justice to his subject, regarded in this 
light. This Neander felt; and he has, therefore, shaped the 
studies of his life accordingly. His first step was to make him- 
self acquainted with the facts and the spirit of Christianity, from 
the original sources ; and with these, as developed in the New 
Testament, no man is probably more familiar. The next point 
was to become in like manner acquainted with the views and 
character of those to whom Christianity was presented ; in order 
to be able to estimate in what manner it would probably be re- 
ceived, the modifications which it would undergo from the in- 
fluence of preconceived opinions and former feelings, and the 
nature of the objections and hindrances which it would have to 
encounter. The sources of all this information may be classed 


Neander, and Hegel were called from Heidelberg to Berlin ; Augusti 
to Bonn; Ullmann to Halle, etc. 
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under three heads,—the national views and philosophy of the 
Jews at the time of our Saviour’s appearance, a knowledge of 
which is to be drawn chiefly from the Bible and the Jewish 
writers ; the philosophical views and moral state of the heathen 
world, which, so far as they stand in relation to the history of 
the christian religion, are to be found in the lives and writings 
of those who embraced, or rejected, or modified Christianity, 
viz. the early teachers and fathers of the church, the schools of 
philosophy, and the ancient heretics; and lastly, at a later age, 
the various speculative and practical systems, both orthodox and 
heterodox, which sprung up in the bosom of the church itself, 
and which are recorded in the numerous decrees and intermin- 
able discussions of friends and foes in the middle ages. None of 
these sources has been overlooked by Neander. Endued with 
great sagacity and a memory of prodigious power, and trained 
to habits of iron diligence, he bas studied, to a greater extent 
and with larger results than any man now living, all the works 
of the fathers and other ancient writers, as also all the writings 
of the middle ages, which have any bearing upon either the ex- 
ternal or internal history of the christian religion. He has en- 
tered into their very spirit, and made himself master of all their 
stores. These are points on which there is no question among 
the scholars of Germany, of any sect or name. hat Neander 
affirms upon any subject connected with such studies, comes 
with the weight of the highest authority ; because it is under- 
stood and known to be the result of minute personal investiga- 
tion, united with entire candour and a perfect love of truth. 

The character of his writings corresponds to such a course of 
preparation. They are not a mere narrative of the actions of 
persons and the progress of events ; but they bring before the 
reader the very persons themselves, as thinking, speaking, act- 
ing, in all their living power and energy ; their thoughts become 
visible to us, their very words are repeated to us, their actions 
take place as it were before our eyes. It is the same graphic 
power of vivid representation, applied to the true delineations of 
real character and history, which gives to the half historic pages’ 
of Scott their magic charm. His successive writings all serve 
to mark the progress of his studies; while at the same time 
they have laid open many new views and treasures of ancient 
things. In a special manner, he was the first to introduce light 
and order into the chaos of the Gnostic systems. Ill his pre- 
vious works have also served directly, if not intentionally, as 
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preparatory to the great work on which he is now labouring, his 
General History of the Christian Religion and the Church. 
Besides all this, he has now been for twenty years constantly 
lecturing upon these subjects, usually two hours, at least, in 
every day. 

This is not the wre to give a review, or even an analysis of 
this great work. In his plan, the author has adopted the di- 
vision of periods, now usual in Germany ; each period ee oh 
hending the interval between some two important epochs. e 
first volume covers the first period, from the time of the apostles 
until about the accession of Constantine, when Christianity 
became the religion of the state. In like manner, the second 
volume includes the second period, from the accession of Con- 
stantine to Gregory the Great, when the possessor of the papal 
throne became first firmly established in his preeminence over 
the patriarch of the East. Each of these volumes is subdivided 
into three parts or volumes; the first of which contains the exter- 
nal history of the church in each of these periods; the second 
is devoted to the consideration of Christianity as affecting public 
and private life, the manners and customs of its professors, as 
also the antiquities of the church, the forms and ceremonies of 
worship and religious rites, etc.; while the third part in each volume 
comprehends the history of the developement of Christian doc- 
trine ; embracing of course an account and critical estimate of the 
various systems, whether right or wrong, and of the discussions 
and disputes by which they were accompanied ; and including also 


* The following is a list of his principal works, if not of all : 

1. Der Kaiser Julian und sein Zeitalter, 1812. 

2. Der heilige Bernard und sein Zeitalter, 1813. 

3. Genetische Entwickelung der vornehmsten Gnostischen Systeme, 
1818. 

4. Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der Geschichte des Christenthums, etc. 2 
vols, Ed. 2. 1823—27. 

5. Der heilige J. Chrysostomus und die Kirche in seinem Zeitalter, 
2 vols. 1821—2, 

6. Antignosticus, oder Geist des Tertullians, 1826. 

7. Kleine Gelegenheitsschriflen, Ed. 3, 1829. 

8. Allgemeine Geschichte der Christliche Religion und Kirche, 2 vols. 
in 6 Parts, 1827—32. 

Another work, entitled ‘Geschichte der Apostolischen Zeit,’ and 
introductory to his great work, was announced to be published in 
the course of the year 1832. 
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biographical sketches of the distinguished teachers and others, 
who exerted an influence upon the form and fashion of the doc- 
trinal systems, in which the truths of Christianity were em- 
bodied. . 

It were much to be desired, that a good translation of this 
work could be laid before our christian public. Five years ago 
the Editor examined the work with special reference to such an 
undertaking ; but was then deterred from it by two considera- 
tions. One was, that at that time only the first part of the first 
volume was published ; and therefore a correct estimate of the 
general character of the whole work could not be formed; and 
besides, the uncertainty of human affairs left no security that it 
could ever be in any respect completed. ‘The other con- 
sideration was, that in tbat first part, which treats only of the 
external history, the author has taken his stand greatly in 
advance of the present state of historical knowledge in our coun- 
try; he assumes, as already known, very many things which 
to German students are elementary, but which with us are not 
yet thus generally known ; so that to use his work with profit, a 
course of preparatory reading, or of collateral study, would be 
absolutely necessary. Still, at the present time, both these con- 
siderations have less weight. The first is in a great measure 
removed by the circumstance, that each volume, or the history 
of each period, constitutes of itself a whole. The second is also 
weakened ; inasmuch as those parts relating to life and manners, 
antiquities, etc. and the history of doctrines, are in themselves 
complete, and are portions of ecclesiastical history, which, as 
such, are yet comparatively unknown in the English language. 

But in thus expressing his desire to see Neander’s great work 
in an English dress, the Editor cannot forbear also to say, that 
it is not every person who has a smattering of German that is 
qualified to undertake such a translation. The style of Neander, 
though lucid, is yet exceedingly idiomatic, and full of condensed 
thought; and is therefore one of the most difficult to transfuse 
into good English. The translator of such a work too, a work 
which contains the results of the labours of a life, should be able 
to comprehend and appropriate to himself the lofty spirit in which 
it is written; he should be able, like the author, to rise above 
the trammels of local circumstances and feelings; and to regard, 
not the shell, but the kernel ; not the form, but the essence ; not 
the letter, but the spirit. It is therefore matter of deep regret, 
that a professed translation of Neander’s work has begun to 
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appear in England, from the pen of one who would appear to 
| alge none of these essential qualifications. He has neither 
ully understood the language of the original, nor expressed 
what he did understand in intelligible English ; still less has he 
comprehended the spirit of the author; for while Neander has 
elevated his views above all external forms, and regarded Chris- 
tianity only in its all pervading and life-giving power, it is the 
great object of the translator to bring down his work into the 
trammels of the ultra bigh-church theories of a portion of the 
English hierarchy. The publication of such a translation can- 
not but be fatal to the reputation of Neander in England ; and 
must necessarily, though most falsely and unjustly, cause him to 
be ranked among those obscure and cumbrous writers, of whom it 
is the unfortunate reputation of Germany to have so many 
examples. 

Neander has published nothing, except in the historical de- 
partment of theology ; but as a lecturer, his hearers are yet 
more numerous in his courses of systematic and exegetical the- 
ology, than in his historical course. His exegetical lectures are 
confined to the New Testament, and are most frequented. In 
these he brings the results of all his researches and of his vast 
reading, to bear upon the illustration both of the letter and the 
spirit of the text; and with very great effect. Indeed the lec- 
tures of Neander upon the New Testament, so far as the writer 
has had any personal or other means of forming an estimate, are 
superior to those of any living lecturer in Germany ; inasmuch 
as they unfold to the hearer the ideas of the original in the very 
form and spirit in which they would appear to have existed in 
the minds of the sacred writers themselves. His lectures are 
less philological than those of many others ; indeed he has little 
of the parade of philology ; while the fact that he possesses the 
thing itself is obvious, both from the results which he presents, 
and also from the circumstance, that on proper occasions he can 
and does enter into all the minute philological details, in which 
German scholars are supposed to be peculiarly at home. On 
the other hand, he is distinguished for his attention to the logical 
part of exegesis, and is full of illustrations drawn from the con- 
nexion, the train and progress of the thoughts, as well as from 
the scope of the writer, the character of his mind, his spirit, 
his conceptions of Christianity, and the external relations and 
circumstances in which he was placed. It was to the writer of 
these lines a striking trait in the character of Neander’s mind, 
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and was often a topic of remark among the Americans theu in 
Berlin, that he was accustomed to take profound and expanded 
views of every subject, while at the same time he was capable 
of surveying it in its minutest details; two qualities which are 
rarely found united in the same mind. 

In his private character and deportment, Neander is kind and 
amiable, emphatically ‘doing good to all as he has opportunity.’ 
His friends relate, that the writings of John are his favourite 
books of Scripture ; and they ascribe this to a similarity between 
his tastes and feelings and spirit, and those of the beloved apos- 
tle. In his personal appearance and manners there is nothing 
remarkable or pleasing ; they are those of a recluse student. In 
the afternoon of a sunny day, he may sometimes be seen loitering 
in the walk Unter den Linden, or wandering in the alleys of the 
Thiergarten ; but he is never found in any mixed or general 
society. In conversation he does not possess that flow of inter- 
esting and striking remark, for which Tholuck is so much dis- 
tinguished ; his thoughts come out with more abruptness, and 
sententiousness ; but are not perhaps on that account less im- 
pressive. Neander was almost the only theologian in Germany, 
known to the writer, whose views of the divine and native power 
of Christianity were such, as to lead him to wish every where 
to trust religion itself with its own support. In the minds of 
most, it seemed to be regarded as necessary, that religion should 
be established as a matter of state policy, and receive sup- 
port as such from the state. These latter reasoned from the 
existing state of things in Germany and the adjacent countries ; 
Neander drew his conclusions from the nature and spirit of 
Christianity itself, and was accustomed to appeal to the present 
aspect of the American churches in proof of the soundness of 
his views. 

In selecting the following article for publication, the Editor 
has been influenced by two motives ; first, a desire to make the 
American public acquainted with one of the most distinguished 
writers, and one of the most remarkable theological works, of 
modern times; and secondly, to spread before the public Nean- 
der’s views of a controversy which once shook the church to the 
centre, and the consequences of which have not passed away 
even to the present time. Neander must be considered, in every 
respect, as an IMPARTIAL historian of these transactions. 'The 
Lutheran church, to which he belongs, sides as a church with 
neither of the great opponents ; nor was there any thing in the 
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state of public opinion or feeling when he wrote, which could 
impart any local preference or authority to either side of the 
controversy in question, except as an important topic of historical 
interest. As such, the views which Neander has given are now 
presented to the readers of this work, in the hope and confidence 
that they will be found, if not satisfactory, yet at least impartial 
and deeply interesting. —My young friend who has executed the 
translation, is admirably fitted by his previous studies and expe- 
rience to do it well; and he has succeeded accordingly. 
Epiror. 


AveustTIne anp Pevaaivs. 


Pewactus was a monk of Great Britain; and both of these 
circumstances, his education in Great Britain and in the monas- 
tic life, exerted an important influence upon his development as 
a theologian. As the British Church was derived from the 
Oriental, it is probable that a connexion was in various ways still 
kept up between them. Pelagius was very conversant with the 
teachers of the Eastern Church; and he found the manner in 
which they exhibited Christian Anthropology peculiarly accord- 
ant with his own personal experience. He had from the first 





1 [An outline of the leading views of Neander respecting the 
history of Christian Anthropology during the whole period pre- 
ceding the Pelagian controversies, will illustrate this remark and 
others occurring in the following sketch. 

Anthropology receives its peculiar Christian import from the doc- 
trine of redemption, the great central doctrine of revealed religion. 
By announcing this doctrine, Christianity furnished a new point of 
view for contemplating human nature, and came out in implied oppo- 
sition to the conceptions previously entertained respecting it, So far 
as the doctrine of redemption proposes to renovate and restore a cor- 
rupt nature, to impart to it a new divine life, raising it to an elevation 
above the reach of its own powers, it appeals to a sense of imperfection 
and need in man, and stands opposed to the Stoical doctrine of self- 
sufficiency. So far as it proffers pardon, it presupposes a sense of 
guilt ; and consequently the existence of free agency by which alone 
guilt is possible; and thus it stands opposed to the idea prevailing 
throughout the heathen world, that man acts according to mechanical 
laws, or a blind destiny, and that evil is the result of his natural or- 
ganization. Thus are the two points of man’s weakness and inability, 
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lived a life of earnest moral effort; and had proceeded tranquilly 
in the course of improvement. It was not by some great crisis 
in his inward life, nor through any violent conflict, that he had 


in opposition to his being sufficient of himself to attain his high desti- 
nation, and of his freedom and power, in opposition to his being bound 
by a natural necessity, clearly seen in the light reflected from the 
doctrine of redemption. And a sense both of weakness and of power, 
of the kind here described, is implied in the full and unperverted 
Christian consciousness of human nature. But from various causes, 
either of these points may become prominent for a time, to the entire 
exclusion, or at least the comparative shading and obscuring of the 
other. 

In the Oriental church, and especially in the school at Alexandria, 
the opposition of the early teachers to the Gnostic doctrines deriving 
evil from a necessity of nature, led them to insist upon the free, self-de- 
termining power of man. And although they did not exclude the doc- 
trine of man’s depravity and dependence on grace, they gave it a sub- 
ordinate place. This tendency was principally represented by Clem- 
ent and Origen. And it is in general found more congenial to those 
persons who have grown up under Christian instruction, and upon 
whom its influence has been more gradual, mingling insensibly with 
their own voluntary exertions in the business of moral culture. 

In the Western church, on the other hand, and especially in that of 
North Africa, man’s depravity, and his need of redemption thence 
resulting, and his dependence on grace to renovate and restore his 
corrupt nature, were made prominent. It was the case however 
here, as in the Eastern Church, that the predominant conception was 
not at first exclusive of the other. From many passages in the writ- 
ings of Tertullian, by whom this tendency was principally represented 
in this period, it is plain, that he did not infringe upon the free, moral 
power of man, as has been since done by those who have carried this 
tendency to an extreme. This view of human nature would be likely 
to accord with the experience of persons who had passed more sud- 
denly, and through a violent crisis of being, from unbelief to faith, and 
from a depraved to a holy life. 

Such briefly are the views of Neander respecting the history of 
this doctrine before the Pelagian controversies. Comp. his Church 
Hist. Bd. I. Abth. iii. p. 1041—1060; and Bd. I. Abth. iii, p. 1185 sq. 
He finds the germ of these controversies in the diverging tendencies 
above pointed out between the East and West; though these diver- 
gencies were so slight, as to produce no clashing of sentiment, until 
farther unfolded by Augustine and Pelagius. 

The Translator has retained the word Anthropology, which con- 
stantly occurs in the original of this sketch, and in all the German 
theological writers, to denote the doctrine respecting man. lt is hardly 
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attained to faith, and been brought to decide upon leading a life 
consecrated to God. But, without his being conscious of any 
resistance to its influence, Christianity had acted upon the devel- 
opment of his moral powers and character. He had not to con- 
tend against a wild and ardent natural temperament, nor against 
desires and passions which were peculiarly inordinate.? Nor had 
he been thrown into those storms of active life, which summon 
one toa more resolute conflict with himself; for he led a tranquil 
life in study, and in the ascetic discipline adopted by the monks. 
The effort which the discipline of the monks excited among 
them, to bring their own internal life into conformity. with the ideal 
moral excellence set up before them, produced different effects 
upon different characters. Some it led to deeper self-examina- 
tion and self-knowledge. And struck with the sense of the 
contrast between their own actual state, and those ideal models 
by which they were inspired, they looked to the God revealed 
in Christ, to remove this contrast and to satisfy their deep-felt 
need. Others, on the contrary, by contemplating these ideal 
models, which seemed to them to set forth the essential excel- 
lencies of their own moral nature, by the success attending 
their ascetic endeavours, and by the consciousness of a power 
in the will to overcome the allurements of sense, came to a feel- 
ing of their own moral strength, and imbibed a spirit of self-con- 
fidence. It naturally became a prominent thought with them, 
how fur man could advance by actively unfolding the germs of 
good lying in his own moral nature, by the energetic power of 
the will, and by self-discipline. It was natural, too, in the monas- 
tic life, that the outward asceticism, and the subduing of the lower 


sanctioned by good English authority ; but it is so convenient a de- 
signation of this doctrine, as to lead us to wish for its adoption, while 
there can be no objection to it either on the ground of euphony or 
analogy.—TR. 


2 Augustine, the zealous, but candid opponent of Pelagius, is cer- 
tainly the most credible witness for the fact, that the latter, by his 
strict monastic life, had acquired universal veneration. He thus 
speaks respecting him in his work De peccat. merit. et remis. III. 3, 
“Istum, sicut eum qui noverunt loquuntur, bonum ae praedicandum 
virum.—lIlle tam egregie Christianus.” Again he writes respecting 
him, Ep. 186, “ Non solum dileximus, verum etiam diligimus eum.” 

3 We cannot indeed bring any historical vouchers for the truth of 
this description, since so little is known respecting the life of Pelagius ; 
but we derive this picture of him, from his doctrines and his writings. 
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propensities, should have led to a forgetfulness of the true nature 
of inward holiness, as a disposition having its root in love. It 
was natural, that in doing so much to repress the particular visi- 
ble outbreakings of evil, they should have neglected to search out 
its secret springs; thus disregarding the word of the Lord con- 
tained in Matt. 12: 29. In this way, they might come to believe, 
that by the exertion of human powers, great results had been 
produced ; while yet, for all this, the radical evil may have been 
any thing but cured. 

As to Pelagius, this latter effect cannot be said to have been 
produced upon him, certainly not in all its extent. On the con- 
trary, he exhibited, in this respect, the better moral spirit of 
monasticism. His letter to Demetrias,‘ a virgin who had conse- 
crated herself as a nun, shows how important he felt it, to warn 
others against the aberrations of an ascetic spirit which might 
become infected, even unconsciously, with hypocrisy, concealing 
spiritual pride under the mask of humility; and bow danger- 
ous he thought that disposition to be, which should suppose 
that after resisting one particular evil, it might abandon it- 
self the more unreservedly to another.° He well knew how to 
distinguish that false humility, which only conceals spiritual 
pride, from the true humility recommended by Christ. And 
in this respect he says with truth of his contemporaries, “ Many 
follow after the shadow of this virtue, few after its true sub- 
stance ;” and he then undertakes a description, drawn doubtless 
from the very life, of that pretended holiness, which makes a 
show of humility: “It is very easy to wear a poor garment, to 
salute another in lowly guise ;—with the head bowed down, and 
the eyes demiss, to put on the appearance of humility and gen- 
tleness; it is easy to speak one’s words but half out, with a low 
and scarcely audible voice, often to sigh, and with every word to 


4 Written A. D. 415, while he was in Palestine, and with reference 
to the disputed questions, which were then agitated there; although 
they are not expressly mentioned. 

5 See, e. g. p. 67. ed. Semler. “Nos (proh pudor!) quadam dilee- 
tione peccati cum in quibusdam ostendimus quandam vim naturae 
nostrae, in aliis omnino torpescimus.” On p, 69, he says, that with 
many, abstinentia and jejunium were nothing else than umbracula viti- 
orum. On p.74, he says respecting humility, “Praecipue tamen 
fictam humilitatem fugiens, illam sectare quae vera est,quam Christus 
docuit humilitatem, in qua non sit superbia inclusa.” 
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call one’s self a sinner and awretch.”® In such an hypocritical 
form, and in this false caricature, did the sense of sin, which 
is an essential element of Christian consciousness, often probably 
pass under the notice of Pelagius. And it is easy to see, how 
his disgust at the hypocritical form in which this Christian sense 
of guilt frequently appeared, might have led him to overlook 
the deep truth lying at its basis. 

Still Pelagius was not free from those perversions of the mo- 
nastic Ethics, by which their moral doctrine was severed from 
its internal connexion with the doctrines of faith, He was en- 
snared by that idea, so common among the monastic orders, that 
man can advance farther in Christian perfection than the law 
requires, by the practice of the so called consilia evangelica ;— 
that theory by which a false contrast between laity and clergy 
was introduced; by which the obligation universally binding 
upon men during their whole life, and in all their relations, to 
attain to a holy Christian standard, was obscured and let down; 
and by which, on the contrary, human power, considered merely 
as human, was set very much too high.’ The great thing with 
Pelagius was sincere moral effort,—a practical Christianity, ex- 
emplifying the ideal moral standard contained in the commands 
and counsels of Christ; but not taken in connexion with the 
fundamental nature of the whole doctrine of the Gospel. 

Connected with this serious, conscientious cast of character, 
Pelagius had, so far as we can judge from his writings, that turn 
of mind,® which Jed him to take clear and intelligible views on ev- 
ery subject before him. He was not one of those who feel them- 
selves impelled to dive into the depths of the soul and spirit, and 
to bring their secret things to light. Where others found myste- 


6 “ Perfacile est enim, aliquam vestem habere contemptam, salutare 
submissius, inclinato in terram capite oculisque dijectis humilitatem 
ac mansuetudinem polliceri, lenta voce tenuique sermones infringere, 
suspirare crebrius, et ad omne verbum peccatorem et miserum se 
clamare.” 

7 Ep. ad Demetriad. c. XI. “Supra legem facere, amore perfec- 
tionis supra mandata conscindere.” 

8 [Klare verstindige Richtung,—a phrase depending upon the dis- 
tinction made in German philosophy between Verstand (understanding) 
and Vernunft (reason), and incapable of being rendered into English, 
except by a somewhat copious paraphrase. The immediate succeed- 
ing context will show the correctness of the paraphrase which is here 
given.—Tr. 
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ries, he could easily regard every thing as susceptible of expla- 
nation. 

We must here notice, also, the external opposition, which 
cooperated with the above-named tendency of mind, to unfold 
the theological system of Pelagius. He had not enough of a 
dogmatizing or systematizing spirit to be led, from his own in- 
ternal impulse, to form an original and peculiar system; and he 
would never have done this, had he not been supplied with a 
motive from without, by the prevalence of a spirit which seemed 
to him injurious to morality. Nothing but the belief, that the 
moral interest predominant with him, was endangered by a 
particular doctrinal tendency, and his desire to establish and 
vindicate this interest, could have induced him to enter upon 
theological investigations and distinctions. It happened also now, 
that he came into contact with some of those men, who enter- 
tained the false notion of faith so prevalent at that time, regard- 
ing it as a mere speculative belief in certain dogmas which they 
had been taught, without any influence upon the heart. There 
were those who supposed, that if they possessed such a faith, 
and stood in external communion with the Church, they were 
sure of salvation, although they might be far from holiness of 
life.2 There were others, who thought they had done enough, 
if they merely refrained from the grosser outbreakings of the 
passions and desires, and who excused themselves for the rest 
by the corruption and weakness of human nature, now no longer 
able to obey the divine commandments in all their strictness.” In 


9° Though they might previously have to expiate their sins in the ignis 
purgatorius, they supposed that even this was an advantage which they 
enjoyed above all who were not Christians. See Bd. I. p. 213, of the 
author’s Kirchengeschichte. Hence the zeal with which Pelagius en- 
deavours to take away the support which such persons thought they 
derived from the text 1 Cor. 3:13; comp. his Comm. on this text. 
“Non hic, ut quidam putant, in igne flammae arsura sunt opera; sed 
homines qui ita operati sunt, ut mereantur incendio deputari.” He 
understands this text to relate to teachers alone ; and then adds the 
following language, in which we discover the moral ardor for which 
he was distinguished: “Quod si ille nonnisi per ignem salvus erit, 
qui justus de proprio est, quia negligenter aedificavit discipulos, quid 
de illis fiet, qui et sermone non aedificant, et insuper scandalizant 
exemplo.” 

10 Ep. ad Demetriad. c. 3. “Qui vitam suam emendare nolunt, 
videntur emendare velle naturam.” C. 19. “Dicimus: Durum est, 
arduum est, non possumus, homines sumus, fragili carne circumdati.” 
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opposition to the dead faith of such persons, Pelagius urged the 
pm of the moral law revealed in the conscience, and the still 
higher claims of that moral law revealed in the Gospel. With 
conscientious fidelity, he adopted into his Christian Ethics all the 
moral precepts which he could find in the discourses of Christ, 
interpreted, too, according to the very letter." And yet, his 
ethical code was no longer a properly Christian system of mor- 
als; since the latter gives a law of life, not merely coordinate 
with faith, but proceeding from it, and grounded in it. Pelagius, 
on the contrary, set up in opposition to a dead theclogy, which 
knew no other idea of faith, than that opposed by the apostle 
James, a preceptive, dead, ethical system, about which the same 
is true, which Paul has said respecting the law. 

The conflict between these opposing tendencies was not in- 
deed wholly new, but had existed long before,!* especially in 
the Oriental church; and in general, the true Pauline notion of 
faith, and consequently the true Pauline notion of the relation 
between faith and the life, had been for a long time obscured.” 
It was now the object of Pelagius to arouse men from their moral 
stupidity, and to excite them to the fulfilment of those commands 
which were held up before them. And he knew of no better 
way for attaining this object, than to point out the falsity of all 
excuses drawn from the natural weakness and corruption of hu- 
man nature; to show what power for goodness lies in human 
nature itself, how all evil flows only from the free will of man, 
—that he can never plead, for his justification, that he is borne 
along to evil by an irresistible power ; but that it always depends 
equally upon himself to do either good or evil. To confirm his 
declarations, Pelagius appealed to what had been accomplished 
even by the heathen, in their efforts for moral improvement. 
How much more, he asked, ought now to be accomplished 
by human nature, redeemed, renewed, and furnished by Chris- 
tianity with many new aids for goodness! But then, it was not 
so much what man has become by grace, which he wished here 
to exhibit. His favourite theme,—the one on which he spoke 
oftenest, and most impressively, was the moral powers with 
which human nature has been endued by the Creator. We 


1 As in the prohibition of swearing. See Ep. ad Demetriad. c. 
22. Ep. Hilar. ad August. 156. 


12 ‘See Bd. If. Abth. II. p. 742, of the original work. 
13 See Bd. I. Abth. III. p. 1079, of the original work. 
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would not by any means affirm, that he was not in earnest in 
respect to the doctrine of grace, or that it was hypocrisy in him 
to profess to receive the doctrines current in the church on this 
subject; for he was doubtless conscientious in receiving into 
his faith every thing which he found in the Scriptures and in the 
established system of doctrine. But all this was foreign to those 
religious and moral ideas which had grown up within himself, 
and could not naturally become incorporated with his own 
system. 

And now, besides the conflict in which he thus stood with a 
dead and unfruitful faith, he was on this side also urged to a fur- 
ther contest. He saw the doctrines of grace and predestination 
brought forward in such a form, as seemed to him absolutely to 
overthrow the doctrine of free-will, and so to furnish a new ex- 
cuse to moral inactivity. 


The representative of the second doctrinal tendency, who 
stood forth in conflict with Pelagius, was Aveustine. And 
he was distinguished from Pelagius in every respect,—by 
the history both of his internal and external life; by the 
course of his education and the development of his theolo- 
gical views; as well as by the whole peculiar character of 
his mind. Augustine had been able to attain to inward peace 
only after a long and violent contest with an ardent and ve- 
hement natural temperament, which, in the wild conscious- 
ness of strength, resisted every thing divine.° Hurried hither 
and thither during many years of his life, between the ideal 


\4 [See a statement of the two diverging tendencies here alluded to 
in Note 1.—Trans. 


19 [Dem Géttlichen, literally the Divine,—language which, as applied 
to man, though it may appear objectionable to some, yet when it is 
explained according to the views of those by whom it is used, implies 
nothing inconsistent with the commonly received doctrine respect- 
ing human character. It will be seen in the sequel that Augus- 
tine considered the higher principles of reason and conscience, as 
being absolutely dependent upon God for their exercise, and as being 
the organ by which his influences are received, and the medium of a 
living communion between the soul of man and its Author. This 
view of the relation of the higher faculties of man to the Spirit of 
God, is very prominent in the religious systems of Neander, Tholuck, 
and others; and this seems to be the giound of their frequent use of 
the language here remarked upon.—TRans. 


II 
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standard which attracted the longing of his spirit, and the 
desires and passions which still held him captive to the lusts of 
the world; he experienced in himself what the contest of the 
flesh and spirit is. From his own internal experience, he learnt 
how to understand the fundamental ideas of christian anthropol- 
ogy, and especially of the Pauline doctrine of man ; and indeed 
he occupied himself especially with the study of Paul’s writings 
at the very time, when that great crisis in his character took 
place. As he found in his own life two great divisions,—on the 
one hand, a nature powerless notwithstanding all its efforts, and 
striving in vain after holiness; and on the other, a nature subor- 
dinate to faith, and, by the power of redemption, triumphant 
over evil ;—he saw again the same great divisions in the histor- 
ical developement of human nature in general. ‘The contrast 
between that which proceeds from nature left to itself and es- 
tranged from God, and that which proceeds from the new and 
divine principle of life imparted to humanity through redemption 
and regeneration,—this contrast, which he had learned so well 
from his own experience, was thenceforth adopted by him, as 
the central point of his theology. 

As now the opposition between good and evil in human na- 
ture arrested the attention of Augustine from the first, it could 
not but occur to him as the most difficult of all questions, 
Whence is evil in this nature, which feels itself attracted towards 
what is good, and is even conscious of it, as belonging to its 
original being ?—This question employed him, as soon as he 
began to think upon higher objects. It was by contemplating 
this question, that he was led to Manichaeism ; and it was by 
prosecuting his inquiries farther that he was brought to abandon 
this system. ‘To Pelagius, on the contrary, this question could 
not be a difficult one. Evil appeared to him to result naturally 
from the preponderance of sense over reason, and to be neces- 
sarily attendant upon that moral freedom, without which virtue 
could not exist. Pelagius always proceeded from the experi- 
ence of the phenomenal,—Augustine, from the contemplation of 
of the ideal." ‘The depth of feeling, of thought, of speculation, 





16[The sentiment here, when divested of its Platonic dress, is what 
one might express by saying, that Pelagius, in his speculations, consid- 
ered things as they are ; Augustine considered them as they should be ; 
i. e. the former was a realist,—the latter, an idealist. Pelagius seeing 
man, a8 a matter of fact, imperfect, erring, and sinning, and not consid- 
ering what man was designed to be, would find nothing strange, or 
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which distinguished Augustine, was altogether wanting in Pela- 
gius ; and this was another cause of the entirely different direction 
which was taken by their contemplations on christian doctrine. 

The system of Pelagius was formed of heterogeneous elements. 
It consisted partly of certain general moral notions, some of 
which he adopted from classical antiquity, and others from 
Christianity ; which were all brought together, without any very 
distinct perception on his part of the peculiarities of the two kinds ; 
partly of the results of a narrow intellectual philosophy, such 
as are easily derived from a superficial observation of the world 
by men of a less speculative spirit ; and partly of the disjoined 
elements of theology, which he had borrowed both from 
the Bible and from the established ecclesiastical belief, and 
which did not always correspond exactly with the other materials 
of his system. The less there was of the speculative, systematic, 
and dogmatic element in Pelagius, the less was he likely to see 
clearly what consequences would result from carrying through 
consistently the principles on which he proceeded, and which 
he in fact carried no farther, than his practical need required. 
With Augustine, on the contrary, in consequence of his peculiar 
mental constitution, the effort after systematic unity and consis- 
tency was as predominant in his mode of thinking, as in his life. 
He could leave no difficulty unsolved ; and he felt himself 
impelled to develope still more and more fully the results of 
every principle which he had once embraced, nor did he 
shrink from any consequences which it necessarily involved. 

We must however notice different epochs or periods in the 
developement of Augustine’s theological character, through 
which he passed before he attained to the last consistent 
scheme, resulting from those principles which he had learnt 
from his own experience, in the great crisis of his being. 

The first period embraces the works which he wrote from 
the time of his baptism, until the first years of his exercising 
the office of presbyter, somewhere about the year 394. These 
works are, De moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae et Manichaeorum, 
De vera religione, and De libero arbitrio. At this period of his 
life the christian sense of the need of aid and redemption, which 





hard to be accounted for, in sin, Augustine, considering what man 
was designed to be, and the ideal of excellence to be attained by him, 
would naturally see much in his present state of sin, seemingly incon- 
sistent, and of difficult sojution.—Tr. 
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is felt by one when convinced of moral evil, and the conscious- 
ness that the fellowship between man and God which is restored 
by redemption, or in other words Grace, is the source of 
every thing which is truly good ;—both of these were united in 
him with an idea which he had taken from Platonism about the 
relation between all good to the original Good, and of all being to 
the supreme and absolute Being. The principle of grace, and 
resignation to God as the original source of all good,—these 
were the points common to this period, and to all the following 
periods of his theological developement; and they constituted 
the ground on which he built every thing, and from which, with 
a consistency becoming constantly more decisive, he formed his 
system. But in connexion with this tendency, there were also 
at that time other tendencies of his mind, which were afterwards 
repressed, through the undue and entire predominance of this 
fundamental bias. 

The conceptions which Augustine entertained of human na- 
ture, have been unjustly supposed to be derived from the influ- 
ence of Manichaeism. His doctrine respecting the moral cor- 
ruption of man, was something entirely different from the 
Dualism of Mani, which was drawn from the philosophy of 
nature. It did not, like that of Mani, arise from confounding 
the natural and the moral, but from a pure fact of moral con- 
sciousness. It may be said with more truth, that while the de- 
sire to explain in a speculative way, the irreconcilable contrast 
between Goon and Evin, of which he had become early con- 
scious in his inmost soul, had led him to embrace Manichaeism, 
he had been compelled again to abandon this system, by com- 
ing to apprehend this contrast more and more in a moral light. 
Farther; it was in direct opposition to Manichaeism, that he 
framed the theory, derived by him originally from Platonism, 
that evil has not, as Mani taught, a self-subsisting existence ; 
but that, as all real existence, all true being, flows from the 
Supreme and Absolute Being, and has its foundation in the 
same; so evil is nothing else, than the subjective deviation of 
created being from the law of the supreme and only true Being, 
and is in itself a mere nibility, a non-existence, a «7 dv; which, 
however, as soon as it comes forward into action, must submit 
itself to the law of the Supreme Being.” ‘To this point, Au- 


17 A defectus ab ordine, which however must yield to the summus 
ordo ; see especially his books De ordine. 
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gustine held fast, through all his changes. Aad it was not dif- 
ficult to reconcile this theory with his later doctrine of Absolute 
Predestination. But during the period now under considera- 
tion, he connected with this another principle, by which this 
earlier period is essentially distinguished - from that which fol- 
lowed. 

In this period, it was an important principle with him, that 
this subjective deviation from the Supreme Good, could not be 
explained from any necessity of nature, and could be derived 
only from the free Will. He beld, that this free, self-determin- 
ing Will is always the sole ground of this deviation ; and that 
we are to look for no other cause of the different relations of 
men to the Supreme Good, than the different directions of the 
Will, which cannot themselves be accounted for by any thing 
farther back. To assert the freedom of the Will, in opposition 
to the necessity of nature, he felt to be especially important, 
during this first period. And even afterwards, he still held fast 
this principle in theory; but it was only through a dialectical 
self-delusion that he could unite it in practice with the results of 
his later system. 

The principles of Augustine, as they appear from this point 
of view, were the following. In the state in which man now 
finds himself, it is no longer in his power to be good ; because 
he either does not know what, in conformity with his destina- 
tion, he ought to be; or else, if he knows this, he is unable to 
live conformably to his known destination. Ignorance of what 
is good, and the difficulty attending the practice of it,—these 
are the moral evil of human nature ; and this would be incon- 
sistent with the justice of God, were it not to be regarded as a 
righteous punishment. Sin is its own punishment; so that man 
having had the knowledge of good, and not rightly employing it, 
consequently lost this knowledge ; and having had ability for 
good, and yet not doing good, he lost the ability itself. If the 
question was presented to him, How this hindrance to the prac- 
tice of goodness, which is found cleaving to the moral nature of 
all mankind, can be reconciled with the righteous judgment of 
God? he replied,—that we might justly complain, if no one had 
ever been able to triumph over the power of error and passion ; 
but that in fact we are furnished with means sufficient to enable 
us to obtain the victory. God is every where present, and, in 
various ways, through the instrumentality of the creatures sub- 
servient to him, calls after revolted man, instructs those who 
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believe, and strengthens those who exert all their own powers. 
That ignorance of man, for which he is not himself to blame, 
will not be imputed to him as guilt, but only the fact, that he 
does not strive after knowledge ; his moral imperfections will 
not be charged against him ; but his neglect of those means of 
recovery placed within his reach. Here, therefore, Augustine 
makes the operations of grace, without which man cannot be 
freed from moral evil, to be uniformly conditioned by the sub- 
jective direction of the free Will. 

In a work composed about the year 394, entitled Evxplicatio 
propositionum quarundam de Epistola ad Romanos, he was led, 
in his explanation of the difficult’ texts in c. 9 of this Epistle, 
(to which he afterwards particularly appealed in behalf of his 
doctrine of absolute Predestination,) to develope more in con- 
nexion his ideas on these points. He proceeds on the princi- 
ple, that all men find themselves in a state of alienation from 
God, in which they are unable to accomplish any thing truly 
good. Love to God is the only source of true goodness ; 
and this can be attained by us only through the communication 
of the Holy Spirit. Since now man is unable, before this re- 
newal of his inward life by the Holy Ghost, to perform any 
thing good ; he cannot, by any kind of good works, deserve 
that grace, by which he must be healed of his moral maladies ; 
in other words, grace goes before all desert. Still, there is noth- 
ing arbitrary on the part of God, when to one he gives, and 
from another withholds, his saving grace. Men obtain this 
grace through faith, and faith is wholly the work of man.'* In 
the passage relating to the election of Jacob and the rejection of 
Esau, he supposed, therefore, that nothing more was meant, 
than to deny that election is on condition of good works, but not 
that it is on condition of faith.” The Apostle Paul says, God 
works all in all; but not, God beleves all in all. He explains 
the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart as owing to his own guilt; the 
punishment of his preceding unbelief, and through which his 
wickedness punished itself. 

In this scheme of doctrine, there was much, which such a 


18 “ Quod credimus, nostrum est. Quod autem bonum operamur, 
illius, qui credentibus in se dat Spiritum Sanctum.” § 60. 

19“Non quidem Deus elegit opera, que ipse Jargitur, cum dat 
Spiritum Sanctum, ut per caritatem bona operemur; sed tamen 
elegit fidem.” 
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mind as Augustine’s, striving so earnestly after consistency and 
unity, would be led, after a farther examination of its own chris- 
tian consciousness, and a longer study of the Holy Scriptures, to 
abandon as untenable. For in proportion as the nature and the 
worth of faith came to be more highly esteemed by him, and 
that partial view which he at first entertained of it,2° as a mere 
belief in authority, became epnobled into the idea of a living faith ; 
just in this proportion must it have become evident to his mind, 
that even faith itself presupposes an entrance of the divine life 
into the human soul; that even here the divine and human min- 
gle together ; and that the limits of both, in relation to each 
other, cannot be so definitely determined. But perceiving this, 
he might naturally fall into the other extreme, and refer faith, 
like every thing else, to the divine agency alone, and wholly 
exclude the self-directing agency of man. Besides this, the 
vindication of God in respect to the calling of nations and the 
election of individuals, which he had formerly attempted on the 
ground of a predestination conditioned on the divine prescience,! 
and his solution of the difficulties in the Epistle to the Romans 
founded on the same principle, could not be satisfactory to his 
penetrating mind. ‘To one of his character it would seem 
preferable, at once to cut the knot, which no human explanation 
could untie. 


Thus does it appear, that within a period of between three 
and four years from the time above mentioned, Augustine had 
changed his views on these points ; since he now acknowledged 
that the divine and human elements could not be separated in 
the way he had formerly supposed, and that even in faith a 
divine element is contained. In a book which he directed to 


20 See the author’s Kirchengesch. Bd. II. Abth. I. p. 434, 435. 


21 He supposed the election of individuals and the calling of nations, 
to be conditioned on the foreknowledge of God as to the manner in 
which they would have received the Gospel, had it been made known 
to them. See Ep. 102, to Deogratias: quibus omnino annuntiata non 
est (salus), non credituri presciebantur. Yet when Augustine wrote 
this, in the year 408, he had had his doctrine of predestination for 
some time fully developed, and therefore this answer could no longer 
satisfy him; and he had, from the ‘stand-point’ of that doctrine, 
another reply in the back-ground, at which he hinted: ercepta illa 
altitudine sapientie et scientia Dei, ubi fortassis AL1UD DIVINUM CONSI- 
LIUM LONGE SECRETIUS LATET. 
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Simplician, bishop of Milan, written in the year 397, and de- 
signed to answer various questions respecting the Epistle to the 
Romans,” he first developed this turning point in the tendency 
of his theological opinions.** He here opposed the theory which 
he himself had formerly advocated ; and from the manner in 
which he endeavoured to show its falsity, it is easy to see, that he 
had not been long in possession of his new views, and was then 
under the influence of his first zeal in behalf of the discoveries, 
which he supposed himself to have made. 

In this work, Augustine again undertakes the explanation of 
the difficult texts in the ninth chapter of Romans ;** but the ex- 
planation which he had formerly given, is no longer satisfactory 
to him. Yet how came it to pass, that he now explained these 
texts in that sense, which indeed first offers itself, when no 
regard is paid to the object and connexion of the Epistle, and 
made them, thus interpreted, the basis of his system ; although 
he had formerly interpreted them according to the system 
which he supposed himself to have drawn from the whole 
doctrine of Scripture? The reason why these texts now made 
so different an impression on him,’ is doubtless to be found in the 
fact, that under the influence of his inward experience, his whole 
manner of thinking had become changed. It is now clear to 
him, that Paul teaches a divine election which is conditioned on 
neither a foreknowledge of faith, nor of good works proceeding 
from faith; for Paul lays the stress of the argument upon the 
fact, that the election of God made the difference between the 
children before they were born, and of course before they could 
believe, before they could do either good or evil. Not even 
does the merit of faith go before the mercy of God, but on the 
contrary presupposes this mercy, and is itself one of the gifts 
of divine grace. In Rom. 9: 11, Paul does not oppose faith 
to good works, as the ground on which men are called by God, 
but he opposes the calling itself to works. The calling of God 


22 De diversis questionibus ad Simplicianum libri duo. 

23 In speaking de Predestinatione Sanctorum, c. 20, he himself says, 
with reference to the work above mentioned, Plenius sapere cepi in mei 
episcopatus exordio, quando et 1NI1TIUM FIDE! DONUM Det ESSE COGNOVI 
et asserui. 

%4 Lib. I. Quest. II. 


*5 “Si non de operibus, que non erant in nondum natis, nec de 
fide, quid nec ipsa erat.” 
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is here therefore the first cause ; and the existence of faith pre- 
supposes this calling. But how comes it to pass that the calling 
of God, through the preaching of the Gospel, and through the 
external circumstances which prepare the way for this, reaches 
to one, and not to another; and that the same influences from 
without make a different impression upon different persons, and 
indeed upon the same persons at different times? The Al- 
mighty and All-wise God could find means, adapted to all the 
different states of men, which would with an innate necessity 
make an impression upon them ; so that they, being awakened, 
drawn, moved, and enlightened, must follow, without yet being 
conscious of any resistance of their will to the divine grace act- 
ing upon it.° It must indeed be said, that the willing of man is 
nothing without the mercy of God; but it can by no means be 
said, on the other side, that the mercy and grace of God are 
nothing without the will of man; for God could find means to 
mould every human will, in a way exactly suited to each indi- 
vidual. On whomsoever God has mercy, and whom he actually 
elects, such an one he calls in the most appropriate manner ; 
so that he is both drawn irresistibly towards him that calls, and 
at the same time follows freely afier him.”” Nor is it any longer 
satisfactory to Augustine, to explain the hardening of one per- 
son, and his consequent rejection, in opposition to the election 
of another, as a punishment deserved particularly by the indi- 
vidual; since, according to his view, the omnipotence of God 
could find means to act upon every degree of obduracy, and 
there exists in all the same want of susceptibility, until God by 
his grace affects the heart. 

Thus Augustine comes to the following result. All men are 
found in the same state of condemnation. The reason why 
some,—not are plunged into destruction, which would be con- 
trary to the holiness and to the love of God,—but are not res- 
cued from the ruin into which all, according to the righteous 
judgment of God, are fallen through the guilt of the first trans- 
gression ; while to others he shows mercy. according to his free 
love, and calls them by his grace to eternal life ;—the reason of 
this lies in the secret and to us unsearchable decree of God. 





26 “ Posset ita vocare, quomodo illis aptum esset, ut et moverentur 
et intelligerent et sequerentur.” 


27 “Cujus autem miseretur, sic eum vocat, quomodo scit ei con- 
gruere, ut vocantem non respuat.” 


Vou. UI. No. 9. 12 
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This, however, we must always hold fast, that the justice of God 
cannot be impeached, although its proceeding may surpass the 
measure of our knowledge. Yet even according to the analogy 
of human relations, one cannot be accused of injustice, who, 
agreeably to his own will, remits the debt of one person, while 
from another he requires payment. 

It appears from what has now been said, that Augustine had 
carried through his doctrinal system on this point to all its re- 
sults, at least ten years before the opinions of Pelagius had 
awakened any public controversy. It cannot, then, be true, that 
he was influenced in forming his system by opposition to Pela- 
gianism.*® Jt may be said with more truth, that Pelagius was 








28 [This remark deserves particular attention ; since the representa- 
tion has been made times without number, in writings hostile to Au- 
gustine, that he was driven by the pressure of controversy to adopt 
his extravagant doctrines; and that, had it not been for the contra- 
diction of Pelagius, he would never have thought of his “Decretum 
Absolutum.” ‘Thus Priestley represents, in his History of the Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, (Vol. I. Part IIf. Sec. I.) that “ before Augus- 
tine engaged in his controversy with Pelagius, he held the same opinion 
concerning free will with the rest of the Fathers.” And he quotes 
Augustine’s retraction of his earlier opinions about faith, as having 
tuken place in consequence of the Pelagian controversies ; whereas it 
now appears to have been made several years before these controver- 
sies commenced. This is only one instance of many, in which those 
who have preferred the more youthful to the more mature opinions 
of Augustine, have ascribed the change to his being “ unhappily per- 
verted by controversy.” Few will deny that Augustine carried his 
principles on some points to an extreme; but in justice to him it 
should be remembered, that he did this from his own internal impulse, 
from a love of consistency fearless of consequences, and not from any 
external cause ; least of all under the impulse of the heat and blind- 
ness resulting from controversy. 

This false representation has not, till now, been directly contro- 
verted by any of the numerous admirers and apologists of Augustine. 
But Schleiermacher, whose system of congenial depth and consistency 
enables him to appreciate that of Augustine, expressed his opinion a 
few years since, that the new critical investigations of this controversy 
then going forward, would make it appear, that this oft-repeated 
charge is unfounded. We refer to the remarks made by him in his 
article on the doctrine of Election in the “Theologische Zeitschrift,” 
Art. I. p. 3.sq. Berlin, 1819. He there advocates the distinguishing 
points of the Augustinian and Calvinistic creed, in opposition to the 
Lutherans; and says it seems to him that these points, so far from 
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excited and led on to bring out his doctrine, by opposition to the 
Augustinian principles of the natural depravity of man, and of a 
grace and predestination not conditioned on the self-determina- 
tion of the free will. These principles coming into collision 
with his own, first stirred him up to resistance. While he was 
sojourning at Rome near the beginning of the fifth century, he 
heard a bishop cite the following words from the Confessions of 
Augustine :° “ My God, bestow upon me what thou commandest, 
and command from me what thou wilt,” implying that all good 
comes from God. At this Pelagius took great offence, supposing 
that such a-sentiment necessarily excluded free will ; although in 
fact, nothing more than this is implied in it, viz. that the ideal con- 
ception of holiness and the power to realize it, low both from the 
same divine source,—an opinion which may be adopted inde- 
pendently of the Augustinian theory of predestination. 


[ Neander now proceeds with the external history of this con- 
troversy, until Pelagianism was condemned ; the emperor Ho- 
norius and the Roman bishop Zosimus having been brought to 
declare against it. We shall here cite only the result of this 
external controversy, and then proceed with the internal history. ] 


If now we cast an eye back upon the result of these contro- 
versies in the Western Church, it cannot be denied, that here, 
as well as in the doctrinal controversies in the Oriental Church, 
no free developement of the points of difference took place, by 
which the result should have been effected ; but that Pelagianism 
was put under the pressure of an external power, which pre- 
vented it from speaking out freely. Still there appears to be a 
great difference between the course of these controversies and 
those in the East. Here, the result was not brought about by 
the intrigues of a theological party which, confounding secular 
and spiritual interests, succeeded in connecting itself with the 
court; but through the transcendent spirit of one man, animated 
by zeal for a truth which to him was sacred, and who, control- 
ling those by whom he was surrounded, knew how by their 
means to gain over the civil power to be subservient to his own 
views. And although a few men of independent minds were 


occurring to Augustine in the heat of the debate, belonged essen- 
tially to those original convictions which drew him into this contro- 
versy, and animated him while prosecuting it.—Trans. 


9 Lib. X. c. 29. 
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compelled to submit to number and authority, yet the doctrine 
which here gained the victory was not, as was often the case in 
the East, forcibly engrafted by the civil power upon the natural 
developement of the church ; thereby occasioning afterwards a 
violent reaction. But a doctrine here prevailed, which had in 
its favour the voice of universal christian consciousness, which 
pronounced distinctly against the Pelagian tendency ;—a doc- 
trine which stood in entire accordance and harmony with the 
whole life and experience of the church, as expressed in the 
litanies and all the services of worship. And therefore, although 
Pelagianism was overcome rather by being suppressed, than in 
consequence of any free course of discussion and developement ; 
still there was not, so far as this doctrine was concerned, any 
violent reaction. But in respect to another point, the system of 
Augustine comes itself into collision with a higher inward 
power, with a conviction hitherto predominant in most minds, 
and planted in the very depths of christian experience and con- 
sciousness. And this part of his system could not, for this very 
reason, so easily win its way to a general acknowledgement and 
reception in the church. 


In order to make what has now been said the more obvious, 
we shall proceed, before going farther in the external history of 
these controversies, to examine more closely the relation in 
which these two conflicting modes of thinking stand to each 
other, and the manner in which the conflict between them was 
carried on. 

A few words, in the first place, respecting the importance to 
Christian Theology, of the questions which here come under dis- 
cussion. Pelagius and especially Ccelestius®® endeavoured to 
diminish the impression of the importance of these questions, as 
if all existing differences could be resolved into merely specula- 
tive varieties of sentiment, which had nothing to do with faith. 
They were led to this, however, by the relation in which they 
stood to the prevailing party in the church ; since it was at first 
their chief concern, to be allowed to propagate freely their own 
peculiar sentiments in connexion with those to which they were 
opposed. Quite different was the declaration of the violent and 


30 See the account of his trial at Carthage, and his letter to the 
bishop of Rome, as given pp. 1219, 1234 of Neander’s Church Hist. 
Ba, Il. Abth. TIT. 
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reckless Julian, bishop of Eclanum, who had been excommuni- 
cated from the catholic church, and had therefore no longer 
any occasion to seek for a peaceable adjustment of differ- 
ences. He speaks*! very emphatically against those of his party 
who, for reasons of worldly policy, submitted to the reigning 
power, and then comforted themselves by saying,® that this con- 
troversy did not concern the essentials of faith, but turned upon 
obscure questions, which had little to do with the vital points of 
Christianity. He affirms, on the contrary, that the highest ob- 
ject of christian faith, the doctrine respecting God, is essentially 
affected by the questions in dispute; for the Traduciani*® did 
not agree with other Christians even with regard to this doctrine. 
The God of the Traduciani, ke says, is not the God of the Gos- 
pel. For while they teach that human nature is tainted with 
evil, even in generation,—while they represent the natural appe- 
tites and desires themselves (concupiscentia) as sinful; they 
must either deny that God is the creator of human nature, and 
make Satan its author, thus falling into Manichaeism; or they 
must make God himself the author of sin. And while they ex- 
hibit God as punishing men on account of evil, for which they 
are not themselves to blame, and as distributing death and life 
arbitrarily, they infringe upon the doctrine of the divine holiness 
and justice. 

Nor, on the other side, did Augustine concede to Ceelestius, 
that this controversy was so unimportant in its bearings on 
Christian Theology. Believing that the doctrine of a Redeem- 
er and a redemption, in which the essence of Christianity con- 
sists, presupposes a recognition of the need of redemption ; 
he held that the doctrine of redemption is therefore closely 
connected with that of the depravity of human nature, and con- 
sequently with the doctrine respecting the first sin, and its con- 
sequences ; and that the former fundamental doctrine loses all its 
significance, unless the latter doctrines are presupposed. In 


31 Opus Imperfectum Augustini contra Julianum, L. V. c. 2 et sq. 
and L. VI. c. 1. 


32 “ Ejusmodi opinionem hactenus super nostro fuisse certamine, 
ut ad questionem involutam magis quam ad summam spectare fidei 
crederetur.” 


33 So he called the advocates of the doctrine of original sin, accus- 
ing them of holding to a propagation of sin in the way of ordinary 
generation, propagatio peccali per traducem. 
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the contrast between Adam and Christ, therefore, consists the 
very essence of Christianity.** 

Thus it appears, that the prevailing interest of the Pelagians in 
this controversy, was an interest in behalf of the general relig- 
ious and moral consciousness of man, as it exists, however, un- 
der the influence of Christianity, without which it could never 
have been so far developed; while Augustine was animated by 
an interest for what constitutes the more peculiar nature of 
christian consciousness. 


Since now many connected topics of Christian Theology 
came under discussion during this controversy, the question first 
arises, Whether all the particular differences here brought to 
view, may not be referred back to some one fundamental 
difference of religious sentiment? and if so, What is this 
highest fundamental principle from which these differences pro- 
ceeded? If we confine ourselves to the points which were 
stated by the two parties themselves, and of which they had 
formed distinct conceptions, it must appear that this controversy 
arose from the different modes of considering human nature in 
its present state; or rather, from the different views entertained 
respecting the relation of the present moral condition of man- 
kind to the sin of Adam. For every thing else which came in- 
to discussion,—the different views entertained as to man’s need 
of assistance, as to the nature of redemption, as to the work 
which Christ performed, and the influence of Christianity, as to 
the object and efficacy of baptism, in short every point debated 
between the two parties, was intimately connected with this fun- 
damental difference. Augustine always came back at last to 
this, that man is in a state of corruption; and this on the other 
hand was always the point, to which the disavowal of the Pela- 
gians especially referred. 

We find, however, that many of the disputed points cannot 
be derived from this one radical difference. And even more; 
we find some differences between these two systems, from which 
this very point of contest, which was held up by the contending 
parties themselves as the most general, may be itself deduced. 
Indeed, it is not at all necessary to suppose, that what in reality 


* “Tn causa duorum hominum, quorum per unum venumdati 
sumus sub peceato, per alterum redimimur a peccatis, proprie fides 
Christiana consistit.” Aug. de pec. orig. § 28. 
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constituted the most general and essential difference between 
the two parties, was clearly and definitely stated or apprehended 
by themselves. It frequently happened at this period, when 
theological science advanced only through opposition at each 
particular point, as we have already seen by many examples, 
that the existing differences of doctrine were not seen in their 
proper root, but only in the particular branches of theological 
sentiment which had grown from this root, while their real 
origin had not been observed. 

We find, accordingly, in the first place, that there was a dif- 
ference in the mode of apprehending a very important idea, 
both for religion and morals, viz. that of the Freedom of the 
human Will,—a difference which cannot be deduced from that 
respecting the present condition of human nature, but which is 
rather itself the foundation of the latter difference. In the 
Pelagian system, moral freedom was apprehended as a freedom 
of choice,—as a power to determine at each moment with equal 
liberty between good and bad, and to choose which of the two 
it would adopt. ‘This is the fruitful root which produces good 
or evil, according to the different direction of the will.® 

Augustine, on the contrary, maintained that such an indiffer- 
ence or equipoise between good and evil, from which one can 
determine himself at any moment equally for one or the other, 
is wholly inconceivable. Man is already inwardly determined 


in his disposition, before he comes to action. Evil and good 
cannot proceed from the same root. The good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, nor the bad tree good fruit. The root 
from which every thing good proceeds is the love of God; the 
root of all evil is the love of self. And accordingly as a man is 


3° The following are the words of Pelagius, in the first book of his 
work, De libero arbitrio : “ Habemus possibilitatem utriusque partis a 
Deo insitam, velut quandam, ut ita dicam, radicem fructiferam, quae 
ex voluntate hominis diversa gignat, et quae possit ad proprii cultoris 
arbitrium vel nitere flore virtutum, vel sentibus horrere vitiorum.” 
August. De gratia Christi contra Pelag. et Coelest. § 19. With 
this sentiment Julian agrees in many passages cited by Augustine in 
his “ Opus Imperfectum,” L. V. and VI. 

36 As Augustine well expresses it in opposition to Julian: “ Libra 
tua, quam conaris ex utraque parte per aequalia momenta suspendere, 
ut voluntas quantum est ad malum, tantum etiam sit ad bonum 
libera.” Opus Imperf. c. Julianum, L, III. ¢, 117. 
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predominantly governed either by the love of God, or the love 
of self, he performs good or evil.” ‘The definition above given 
of freedom, is not applicable to God, or to the blessed in 
Heaven ;** it even presupposes and implies a corruption of the 
moral faculties ; and it becomes less and less applicable to man, 
just in proportion as he advances in moral improvement, and the 
nearer he approaches to true freedom. On the highest point 
of moral elevation, freedom and necessity coincide.*? A ra- 
tional being acts freely, when he determines himself according 
to the inward law of his moral nature. As evil is something 
repugnant to the original constitution of rational beings,—some- 
thing not founded in nature, but contradictory to it; it follows, 
that what is regarded in the Pelagian definition as the sign of 
moral freedom, presupposes a corruption of the moral nature ; 
since evil exerts upon it a power of attraction which it ought not 
to exert.” 

In connexion with this difference, there were also other im- 
portant differences. Proceeding from his more ideal and es- 
sential notion of freedom,’ Augustine would necessarily suppose, 
that he saw in human nature, as it now appears, a contrast to 
freedom thus understood; since this true idea of freedom is 
nowhere applicable to man, who is in a state directly opposed to 
it,—a state of slavery to sin. Thus this definite idea of free- 
dom led Augustine to assume, that a corruption had taken place 
in human nature, and that man previously existed in a state of 


37 Comp. August. I. c. de gratia Christi: “Aliud est caritas radix 
bonorum, aliud cupiditas, radix malorum; tantumque inter se dif- 
ferunt, quantum virtus et vitium.” 


38 Contra Julian. Opus imperf. L. VI. c. 10. 
39 The beata necessitas boni opposed to the misera necessitas mali. 


4° [The following paragraph from Jeremy Taylor’s “ Deus Justi- 
ficatus,” Works, Vol. IX. p. 326, Heber’s Ed. may be appropriately 
cited here, not only on account of its striking coincidence in senti- 
ment with this view of Augustine, but on account of the exquisite 
beauty and aptness of the comparison contained in it, “In moral 
things, liberty is a direct imperfection,—a state of weakness, and sup- 
poses weakness of reason and weakness of love, the imperfection of 
the agent or the unworthiness of the object. Liberty of the will is 
like the motion of the magnetic needle towards the north, full of 
trepidation, till it be fixed where it would fain dwell forever.”°—Trans. 


41 See the next note. 
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moral freedom. This suggested the thought, that after this 
original freedom had been disturbed by the first voluntary devia- 
tion from the law of original nature, a state of slavery followed 
upon the state of freedom. As human nature, unfolding itself 
in a state accordant to nature, and yielding itself to what is good, 
and to the divine impulses, becomes constantly more confirmed 
in true freedom ; so, on the other hand, by yielding itself to 
evil, it comes continually more and more under the bondage of 
evil; a state to which Augustine frequently applied the words 
of Christ, “ Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin.” 
Evil punishes itself, as good rewards itself. 

Pelagius, on the contrary, and his followers, entertaining that 
more formal and empirical® idea of freedom, saw no reason to 
suppose that human nature bad been corrupted, or that there 
had been an original state in which it differed from its present 
condition. The very essence of freedom seemed to them to 
imply the possibility of evil, as well as of good; indeed, this 
seemed to them to belong to the essence of human nature itself, 
and therefore to be something inalienable. And so the ques- 
tion, Whence is evil, appeared to them wholly inadmissible. 
The fact that man, who at every moment can choose either 
good or evil, does at any time choose evil, has no other ground, 
than his immediate self-determination; otherwise his choice 
could not be free. Although the Pelagians, therefore, were in- 
duced by external authority, to admit that Adam was originally 
created holy, and also the original transgression, as a fact ; it is 
yet plain, that this admission could stand in no real connexion 
with the whole of their anthropological system. They rather 
remained indifferent with regard to this point; for understand- 


42 [The idea of freedom which was held by Augustine, is called by 
Neander, in the preceding paragraph, ideal and material, or essential, 
in opposition to the idea of Pelagius, which be here calls formal and 
empirical. The meaning intended to be conveyed by these epithets 
seems to be, that the idea of Augustine belongs more to the essential 
nature of freedom (its materia), and is derived from contemplating 
man as he once was, or as he should be, i. e. the ideal of man. For 
if evil had never entered the world, man would have enjoyed free- 
dom in the sense of Augustine ; and so he will again, when evil shall 
be entirely suppressed. On the other hand, the idea of Pelagius is 
formal (in the Platonic sense) and empiric, because it answers to 
freedom in its present form, or as it now appears, and is found by 
experience to exist in the present state of man.—TRans. 
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ing moral freedom as they did, the moral condition of human 
nature could not, in their view, sustain any essential alteration ; 
the same freedom of choice between good and evil still ever 
remained. 

There is still another doctrinal consequence in connexion with 
this. Pelagius places human nature, endued by God the 
Creator with moral power, in the midst between evil and good. 
But Augustine places it, as being still in its original state, either 
in fellowship with the ultimate fountain of good, freely yielding 
obedience to the same, and the natural organ of its influences ; 
or else estranged from the higher power of good, whose organ 
human nature was designed to be, and subjugated by the oppo- 
site power of evil. The moral power of man points, according 
to Augustine, to the ultimate source of good, from which alone 
all goodness can flow, to God himself, communion with whom is 
the highest good of beings endued with reason ; and apart from 
which communion there is only evil. Hence there results the 
following contrast; on one side, life in communion with God, 
the divine life, the predominance of the good, nature subordinate 
to grace; and on the other side, estrangement from God through 
the direction of the will revolted from the supreme good,—-self- 
love and sin. The Pelagian idea of freedom, on the contrary, 
allows of no such divine principle of life, renewing and trans- 
forming nature, and of no contrast, systematically drawn out, 
between nature and grace. God has endued human nature 
with all the constitutional faculties requisite for the attainment of 
its destination ; and consequently with moral power for the prac- 
tice of all goodness. ‘This immutable power is the work of God 
alone. It depends entirely upon man, to apply, in the exercise 
of his own will, this power granted him by the Creator, and thus 
become what God designed bim to be. The posse comes from 
God ; the velle and esse from man. 

But Augustine does not, like Pelagius, suppose that man, 
after he is once endued by the Creator with reason and free- 
will, with capacities for the knowledge and practice of truth and 
goodness, is left entirely to himself in the application of them. 
On the contrary, he supposes that man, even in this respect, 
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43 Pelagius as quoted by Augustine (de gratia Christi, c. IV.) says: 
“Primum illud, id est posse, ad Deum proprie pertinet, qui illud 
creaturae suae contulit; duo vero reliqua, hoc est velle et esse, ad 
hominem referenda sunt, quia de arbitrij fonte descendunt.” 
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stands in an absolute and constant dependence upon God, as the 
only source of all being, and of all truth and goodness. The 
powers and faculties of rational creatures are not complete and 
perfect within themselves, and self-sufficient for the purposes for 
which they were given; but only organs to receive, appropriate, 
und again give out, what is communicated to them through 
their fellowship with that absolute source of truth and good. The 
same relation which the eye sustains to the sun, does the reason 
sustain to God.** According to this principle, he could not but 
be led to maintain the dependence of all rational beings, and not 
of man only, upon grace, considered as the internal revelation 
and communication of God to the soul,—as participation in the 
divine life; and to hold, that without this, they could not attain 
to their destination. And from this it follows, that according to 
the view of Augustine, this dependence did not begin with the 
disorder of the moral nature of man, and did not arise from it; 
but belonged originally to the nature of man, as well as to that 
of all the rational creatures of God. 

We thus come to a difference of opinion between these two 
parties, which cannot be derived from their different views re- 
specting the present state of human nature, but is antecedent to 
these. ‘This difference, however, was made more prominent by 
the speculative and systematic Augustine, than by the Pelagians, 
who did not lay so deep the foundations of their theory. It is a 
difference of views respecting the relation to God in the original 
state itself; since man, according to Augustine, even in this 
state was dependent upon the grace of God, which he might 
secure to himself by the exercise of his free will, and by which 
alone he could perform any good thing.” This difference was 
rather the ground of the other, respecting the present condition 
of human nature ; for it followed from this principle, according 


44 According to the words of Augustine: “Sicut corporis oculus 
non adjuvatur a luce, ut ab eadem luce clausus aversusve discedat, ut 
autem videat adjuvatur ab ea, neque hoc omnino, nisi illa adjuverit, 
potest; ita Deus, qui lux est hominis interioris, adjuvat nostrae mentis 
obtutum, ut non secundum nostram, sed secundum ejus justitiam, 
boni aliquid operemur.” De peccator. meritis et remissione, L. II. § 5. 


45 Augustine, De correptione et gratia, § 51. “Habuit primus homo 
gratiam, in qua, si permanere vellet, nunquam malus esset; et sine 
qua, etiam cum libero arbitrio bonus esse non posset. Liberum ar- 
bitrium ad malum sufficit; ad bonum autem parum est, nisi adjuvetur 
ab omnipotenti bone.” 
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to Augustine’s course of thought, that after man had alienated 
himself by his free will from God, as the source of all good, his 
will, now left to itself, was capable only of evil; and that man 
stood in need of a new superadded grace, in order that he might 
be led back again to goodness. So that it was at this point that 
the questions arose, which came most prominently into discus- 
sion in the contest between the two systems. 

But we can still carry this difference a step farther back, to a 
diversity of sentiment respecting the relation of the creation to the 
Creator ; although this diversity did not come into discussion in 
the controversy itself between these two parties. It is a sen- 
timent which lies at the basis of Pelagianism, that after God had 
once made the world, and furnished it with all the powers neces- 
sary for its preservation and action, he left it to go on, with its 
inherent powers, according to the laws imposed upon it; so that 
the continued agency of God is mainly concerned in the preser- 
vation of these powers and faculties ; but does not operate in the 
way of concurrence (concursus),“* for their developement and ex- 
ercise. Augustine on the contrary, makes preservation by God 
to be a continued creation; and regards the life and activity of 
the creature, both generally and in particular, as resting upon 
and conditioned by the almighty and omnipresent agency of 
God, and as subsisting in an absolute dependence upon the same 
every moment.” 

Although this difference was not, in general, elsewhere made 
farther prominent in the controversy, yet Jerome perceived, 


46 [Concursus is the technical name of the theory, which supposes 
God to exert a constant agency in connexion with the powers which 
he has implanted in his creatures. It is well explained by Hollaz, 
Exam. Theol. L. p. 647, “ Concursus sive coéperatio Dei est actus pro- 
videntiae divinae, quo Deus cum causis secundis in ipsarum actiones et 
effectus influxu generali et immediato juxta cujuslibet creature exigen- 
tiam et indolam suaviter coinfluit.” “ Concursus or the codperation of 
God, is that act of divine providence, by which God, by a universal 
and immediate influence, sweetly conspires with second causes in 
their actions and effects, according to the need and nature of each 
one of his creatures.” —T rans. 


47 E. g. the words of Augustine: “Deus cujus occulta potentia 
cuncta penetrans incontaminabili praesentia facit esse quicquid aliquo 
modo est, in quantumcunque est, quia nisi faciente illo non tale vel 
tale esset; sed prorsus esse non posset.” De civitate Dei, L. XIII. 
c. 26. 
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that every thing depended upon it; and he objected to the Pe- 
lagians, that they denied the absolute dependence of the creature 
upon the Creator, and that they made man, by the independence 
which they ascribed to him in regard to his actions, equal to 
God. He appealed, in opposition to them, to the words of 
Christ, John 5: 17, implying that the agency of God in the cre- 
ation never ceases, but is perpetually active.*® 

This diversity about these fundamental ideas must have led, if 
it had been distinctly expressed and applied, to a very important 
difference of opinion respecting the whole course of human devel+ 
opement, and respecting the nature of revelation and of redemp- 
tion. But Pelagius, Coelestius, and Julian, were very far from 
apprehending clearly and distinctly the principles lying at the 
basis of their own assertions, and the consequences flowing from 
them. They did not come to their principles by reflecting im- 
partially and with a purely scientific interest, upon the doctrines 
of theology ; but through a polemical interest in practical Chris- 
tianity ; and they applied these principles, as the sequel will 


48 Jerome, in his Epist. ad Ctesiphontem: “Istiusmodi homines 
per liberum arbitrium non homines propriae voluntatis ; sed Dei po- 
tentiae factos se esse jactitant, qui-nullius ope indigent. Sciamus nos 
nihil esse, nisi quod donavit, in nobis ipse servaverit. Joh. 5: 17, non 
mihi sufficit quod semel donavit, nisi semper donaverit. Audite 
quaeso, audite sacrilegium: Si voluero curvare digitum, movere manum, 
sedere, stare, etc. semper mihi aurilium Dei necessarium erit?” If now 
these words were really used by the Pelagians, it would follow, that 
even they distinctly apprehended this point of difference. 

This opposition of sentiment was also brought forward by Orosius ; 
“Non in solo naturali bono generaliter universis unam gratiam tribu- 
tam; sed speciatim quotidie per tempora, per dies, per momenta, 
per @touasg, et cunctis et singulis ministrari. Dicit enim Scriptura, 
‘qui facit solem suum oriri super bonos et malos.’ At tu forte re- 
spondes: ordinem suum composita bene natura custodit, ac per hoc Deus, 
elementariis semel cursibus constitutis, facit inde quae facit. Quid ergo 
de illa sententiae parte, quae sequitur, opinaris? ‘Dat pluviam super 
justos et injustos. Utique qui dat cum vult dat, et ubi vult, dat, vel 
dispensando dispositam constitutionem, vel effundendo propriam lar- 
gitatem.” See Orosii Apologia de arbitrii libertate, ed. Havercamp, p. 
607. Comp. also the words of the Roman bishop Innocent, Epist. ad 
Concil. Carthag. § 3. “ Ergo eris tibi in providendo praestantior, quam 
potest in eo esse, qui te ut esses effecit? Ei cui putas debere, quod 
vivis, quomodo non putas illi debere quod quotidianam ejus conse- 
quendo gratiam taliter vivis ?” 
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more fully show, only so far as they were led to do so by this 
interest. 

From what has now been said, it appears, that the opinions 
of Augustine and of the Pelagians respecting the condition of 
the first man, and respecting the nature of the first sin and its 
consequences, must have been very different, and also in what 
respects they must have differed. Still both the parties professed 
to draw their views from the same sonrce,—the narrative in 
Genesis ; and both agreed, also, in their hermeneutical maxims, 
and in the application of them, especially in adopting the literal 
method of interpretation. Such a contrast as that supposed in 
the Augustinian system, between the original nature of the first 
man, while as yet disturbed by no inward conflict, and the na- 
ture of his posterity now distracted by this conflict, could find 
no place in the Pelagian system; for according to this latter 
system, human nature, in its intellectual and moral faculties, has 
continued always the same. All men, until they themselves 
commit sin, are found in the same innocence in which Adam 
existed before the first transgression. The Pelagians, in imita- 
tion of many of the older fathers, especially those of the Oriental 
church, with whose views they more particularly coincided, often 
compared the state of the first.man, with that of an innocent, 
inexperienced child ; with only this difference, that the intellec- 
tual and bodily powers of Adam were in some degree already 
developed ; as was indeed requisite for his preservation. From 
this view of the state of Adam, the Pelagian Julian endeavours 
to explain the first sin. And in order to show, as the interest 
of his system would of course incline him to do, that the sup- 
position of any such ruinous consequences following from it is 
altogether untenable, he endeavours to represent it as a very 
trifling offence,—the disobedience of an unwary child, exposed 
to yield readily to the allurements of sense. God gave the first 
man a command, in order to Jead him to the consciousness of 
his moral powers and of his freedom. This command was 
simple, as the youthful powers of man required that it should 
be. God required of him only a proof of child-like obedience.” 
But inexperienced and unwary, having never learned to dis- 
trust himself, and having never witnessed an example of virtue, 





49 “ Interdictu unius pomuli testimonium devotionis expetitur.” 
50 “Rudis, imperitus, incautus, sine experimento timoris, sine 
exemplo justitiae.” 
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man allowed himself to be enticed by the agreeableness of the 
forbidden fruit, and to be persuaded by the solicitationof the 
woman. ‘This enticement of appetite was in itself nothing bad ; 
it belongs to that lower nature which man has in common with 
the brute, and is derived therefore from the Creator himself.*! 
That he allowed his will to be misled, and yielded to the solici- 
tation of sense to transgress the divine command,—this only can 
be denominated sin. 

Augustine, on the contrary, makes the great distinction be- 
tween the first man and all his posterity, to consist in this, 
(which is indeed the ground of all the rest,) that Adam stood in 
that undisturbed communion with God for which he was made ; 
that by this communion all the powers of his nature were ele- 
vated, and the higher and lower faculties brought to act in per- 
fect harmony. The human body did not, indeed, then resem- 
ble that glorified body, which we shall receive after the resur- 
rection ; still, since there was as yet no conflict in human nature, 
it was the willing and obedient organ of the soul, which itself 
was governed by the Spirit of God. And had man remained 
faithful to the will of God, he would have passed over to the 
higher, unchanging, and imperishable life which awaited him, 
without the intervention of the violent struggle of death. 

Hence the magnitude of the first sin, did not rest, according 
to the view of Augustine, in the external character of the act in 
itself considered, nor in the kind of object to which it related. 
Augustine had in general, as we have remarked on other oc- 
casions, the great merit as a moralist, of opposing the estimation 
of actions by their external quantity so to speak,—a method 
contrary to the true criterion of the moral character of actions,— 
and of directing attention more to the nature of the inward dis- 
position. ‘The greatness of Adam’s guilt consisted, in his view, 
in this, that while he was as yet exempt from that moral bon- 
dage under which his posterity suffer, he transgressed the law 
of God with free will. The endeavour to account for this sin 
by a temptation addressed from without to his appetites, could 
not be allowed by Augustine to be successful. Such a tempta- 
tion already presupposes an inward corruption; and a contest 
like this between the flesh and the spirit, could have no place in 
that abode of peace. The will of man, subordinate to the 
divine will, received also the animal nature, as an organ sub- 





°! Contra Julian. Opus Imperf. IV. 38. 
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servient to its purposes, and obedient to the soul. It was not 
until man had fallen away from the divine will by an inward act, 
by the opposition of self-love or of his own will to the will of 
God, and thus the foundation had been laid for every kind of 
conflict, that the allurements of a bodily appetite could have led 
him to transgress the divine law. Hence ensued disunion and 
conflict in all parts of human nature ; hence, too, all physical 
and moral evils, and death itself as the punishment of sin. And 
all this passed over from the first man to all his posterity. As 
in the first man the love of self, which stood forth in opposition 
to the divine will, was the source and principle of all sin; so is 
it with the whole race. From this source proceeded the inor- 
dinate desires of sense, concupiscentia, in contradiction and 
resistance to the law of reason; and with reference to this re- 
sistance, which the Pelagians considered as something insepara- 
ble from the human organization, and therefore in itself innocent, 
Augustine regarded this inordinateness of passion and appetite 
as sinful. It was not the propensities of sense in themselves 
considered, but rather the power which carnal appetite of any 
kind exercises over the spirit of man, destined as it was for a 
higher life,—the warring between the flesh and the spirit,—it 
was this which he considered as the consequence of that original 
disorder and as something sinful; and it was this which he 
understood by concupiscentia. But his lofty mind, which it- 
self longed after a free spiritual life, was also disposed to regard 
every desire of sense by which man is affected, so far as it has 
an influence to disturb and bamper the soul in its purely spirit- 
ual life, as a trace of this self-inflicted bondage.™ 

Since now Augustine regarded the perfect or ideal conception 
of man as a state in which reason is predominant over sense ; 
and since he saw in all that opposes this natural predominance of 
reason, only the evidence and result of an internal derange- 
ment ; it was an unfounded reproach of the Pelagians, that he 





52 “Tn Paradiso ab animo coepit elatio, etad praeceptum transgre- 
diendum inde consensio.” August. con. Jul. L. V. § 17. 

53 It is not the sentiendi vivacitas, but the libido sentiendi, “quae nos 
ad sentiendum sive consentientes mente sive repugnantes appetitu 
carnalis yoluptatis impellit.” Con. Julian. L. 1V. § 66. 

54 “ Quis autem mente sobrius non mallet, si fieri posset, sine ulla 


mordaci voluptate carnali vel arida sumere alimenta, vel humida, 
sicut sumimus haec aéria ?” 
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held, with the Manichaeans, that the flesh and its affections are 
in themselves evil, and derived from an evil principle. ‘To 
Julian, who derived the power of the bodily appetites from that 
nature, which man has in common with the brute, Augustine re- 
plied, that man could not, in this respect, be compared with the 
brute; in the latter, there can be no contest between the flesh 
and the spirit ; but it was the duty of man to control his animal 
nature by the spirit. ‘The fact that man has come to resemble 
the brute, through the power of animal desires not subject to the 
rational will, is a consequence of the orignal breach between 
the human and the divine will.*° 

But Augustine not only assumed, that this bondage to the 
principle of sin, by which sin punishes itself, is transmitted from 
the progenitor of our race to all his posterity ; but also that the 
first sin is to be regarded as the act of the whole human race, 
and that there is a propagation of guilt and punishment from 
one to all.* This participation of all in the sin of Adam, Au- 
gustine made clear to his own mind by supposing that Adam 
was the representative of the whole race; and that he al- 
ready carried within himself, in its first germ, the entire na- 
ture and race of man, as they were afterwards developed 
from him.” And this supposition might harmonize very well 
with Augustine’s speculative system, since he had adopted a 
Platonico-Aristotelian realism in the doctrine about general no- 
tions, and regarded these as the archetypes, which were real- 
ized in particular things of the same kind. Besides, his slight 
acquaintance with the Greek language, and his habit of reading 
the Scriptures only in the Latin Version, led him to find a con- 
firmation of his theory in the text, Rom. 5: 12, where ég’ @ is 
incorrectly rendered in quo, which he referred to Adam. It 
may indeed be a question, whether his theological preposses- 
sions would not have prevented his seeing the simple meaning 





55 “ Fatere secundum Christianam fidem, etiam istam esse hominis 
poenam, quod comparatus est pecoribus insensatis, et similis factus 
est iis. Carnis concupiscentia homini est poena, non bestiae, in qua 
nunquam caro adversus spiritum concupiscit.” Opus Imperf. contr. 
Jul. TV. 38. 


56 “ Propagatio reatus et poenae.” 


57 E. g. De peccatorum meritis at remissione, L. II].¢.7. “In 
Adam tune omnes peccaverunt, quando in ejus natura illa insita vi, 
qua eos gignere poterat, adhuc omnes ille unus fuerunt.” 


Vor. Il. No. 9. 14 
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of this passage, even if the New Testament in the original had 
been more accessible to him. We must be cautious, however, 
of ascribing too much influence upon the formation of this doc- 
trine of Augustine, either to his peculiar philosophical system, 
or to his imperfect exegetical knowledge; for it had a deeper 
ground in his christian consciousness. 

Pelagius and his followers, on the other hand, denied all 
these physical and moral consequences of the sin of the first man, 
which were supposed by Augustine to extend to the whole race. 
An imputation of the sin of another is inconsistent with the jus- 
tice off God, and a propagation of sin is inconsistent with the 
very idea of sin and of free will. Sin is not the affair of nature, 
but of the self-determining free will, and cannot therefore be 
transmitted from one to another. The individual himself who 
sins, says Julian, cannot be changed in bis moral nature by one 
sin ; and he still retains the same freedom of will. The sin which 
Adam committed did not injure even him, after he had repented 
of it. How is it possible, then, that the whole race and nature 
of man should have been corrupted by it? The principle of 
Augustine, that sin punishes itself by moral bondage, and that 
sinfulness is at the same time the source of other sins, and the 
punishment of sin,—this principle Julian was so little able to 
understand, that he saw in it even something blasphemous, as if 
God punished man for sin by plunging him into more sins.*® 
The Pelagians would admit of nothing inore, than that Adam had 
injured his posterity by Ais example ; and to this influence they 
referred all those texts of the New Testament, which speak of 
the connexion between the first sin, and the sin of the whole 


ee 


58 See Con. Julian. Op. Imperf. IV. § 5.—That profound passage 
in Rom. 1: 28, 32, respecting the reciprocal influence of moral and in- 
tellectual blindness, which had been cited by Augustine in proof of 
his principle, was so obscure to Julian, that he did not hesitate to 
empty it of its deep meaning, by supposing that the apostle here used 
a hyperbolical metonymy. According to Julian, Paul meant here to 
say, in order to express his abhorrence of such sins, non tam reos quam 
damnatos sibi tales videri. Augustine, however, was able to show 
Julian, from his own words, that he himself had expressed a senti- 
ment at least resembling that by which he was so shocked, when it 
appeared in another form. For Julian had said, “ Justissime enim sibi 
bonus homo et malus committitur, ut et bonus se fruatur, et malus se ipse 
ae) Julian. L. V. § 35. [Comp. Bibl. Repos. Vol. II. 
p. 86, 87. 
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race.” But as to physical evils and death,—Pelagius and his 
followers, particularly Julian, endeavoured to show, that they 
were all inherent in the very nature of our corporeal organiza- 
tion, as it proceeded originally from the hands of the Creator, 
and that this could not be otherwise, according to the destination 
of human nature, and the manner of its developement. 

The question respecting the propagation of sinful propensity 
(Siindhaftigkeit), would naturally become connected with the 
question, which had been much agitated since the time of Ter- 
tullian and Origen, about the origin and propagation of souls. 
We have before remarked how Ceelestius employed the connex- 
ion of these inquiries, in order to remove them both from the 
circle of truths affecting faith and orthodoxy, and to class them 
both among those points about which a difference of opinion 
may exist without impairing unity of faith. On the other hand, 
Augustine sought here to separate a point important in theology, 
clearly taught in the Holy Scriptures, and founded in the analo- 
gy of christian doctrines, from one which was rather a matter of 
speculation, and respecting which the Holy Scriptures had 
decided nothing definitely. In his mind the conviction was 
immoveably fixed, that sin and guilt had been diffused from 
Adam over all mankind ; and it was equally certain to him, that 
any view conflicting with this supposition, could not be otherwise 
than false. But respecting the other question, viz. Whether the 
doctrine that souls are created (Creatianismus), or are propa- 
gated (T'raducianismus), is to be believed, he did not venture 
to speak so decidedly ; although he well knew what advantages 
the latter theory offered his system, and although it had been 
connected with the doctrine respecting the propagation of de- 
pravity, by many in the Western church, ever after the time of 
Tertullian. He was probably hindered, however, by the fear of 
falling, with Tertullian, into material conceptions respecting the 

59 Julian could easily refute Augustine’s explanation of ég @ in 
Rom. 5: 12, and show that it is properly rendered by propter quod ; 
but Augustine could also easily expose the weakness of the whole in- 
terpretation, which supposes that the effect of Adam’s example is the 
only thing here referred to. Con. Julian. L. IV. § 75.—According 
to Julian, the apostle mentioned Adam only, and not Adam and Eve, 
though both sinned, in order to make it evident that the only effect 
is that of the example here given, and to prevent the supposition of 
there being a propagation of sin by generation. Con. Julian. Opus 
Imperfect. IT. 56. 
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nature of the soul, from declaring himself in favour of a theory 
which otherwise was so much to his purpose. On the other 
hand, he saw clearly the difficulties in which the theory that 
souls are created, involved his theological system. The argu- 
ment urged by Jerome in behalf of this view, drawn from the 
incessant and ever active creative energy of God, according to 
John 5: 17, appeared to him unsatisfactory ; since, as he 
remarked, the incessant, creative energy of God is also presup- 
posed in natural propagation of every kind.“ The Holy Scrip- 
tures appeared to him to give no decisive testimony in favour of 
eitber theory ; and thus he came to the confession of ignorance, 
which, to a man of his speculative spirit, must certainly have 
been a self-denying sacrifice. “Where the Bible gives no 
decisive testimony,” he concluded, ‘human presumption must 
beware of determining either for one view or another. Had the 
knowledge of such things been essential to salvation, the Scrip- 
tures would have contained more respecting them.”® 

Although the Pelagians denied an hereditary corruption of 
human nature, they yet agreed with Augustine in admitting the 
truth of the position drawn from experience, that evil has ever 
maintained a greater and greater predominance among men. 
They held to a progressive deterioration of mankind ; and this, 
in their view, is the foundation of the necessity of the different 
divine revelations, and the different means of grace employed by 
God, to counteract the downward tendency. This deterioration 





60 See Jerome Contra errores Joannis Hierosolomytani, Vol. IV. 
ed. Martinay, f. 310. 


61 De anima et ejus origine, L. I. § 26. “Ipse quippe Deus dat, 
etiamsi de propagine dat,” 


62 De peccat. remiss. L. II. § 59. This confession of ignorance 
from so distinguished a teacher as Augustine, was quite displeasing to 
a certain young man, Vincentius Victor by name, of Mauretania Ceesa- 
rensis. He wrote a book against Augustine, in which, wishing with 
his narrow understanding to comprehend every thing, he made many 
confused and absurd statements ; and among other things, even ven- 
tured to apply to Augustine the words in Ps. 48: 13, according to thre 
Vulgate, Homo in honore posilus non intellexit ; comparatus est pecori- 
bus insensatis, et similis factus est illis. Augustine replied to him as 
follows, in his work De anima et ejus origine, L. I. §26. “ Istum au- 
tem non ego vicissim, quasi rependens maledictum pro maledicto, peco- 
ribus comparo ; sed tanquam filium moneo, ut quod nescit, se nescire 
fateatur, neque id, quod nondum didicit, docere moliatur.” 
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in mankind at large, as well as in particular individuals, they 
explained from the force of evil habit ; through the influence of 
which evil becomes, as it were, a second nature. Still, how- 
ever, as human nature comes into the world in its original purity, 
and has no foreign principle inherent in it, this fact of its deterio- 
ration, to which experience testifies, is only something contingent. 
There may be exceptions to this general rule,—persons who by 
cultivating and unfolding the powers of their moral nature, in the 
exercise of their free will, have lived in perfect holiness to the 
last. In the public exposition of his opinions, indeed, Pelagius 
would never express himself decidedly on this point. But in 
his Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans, he says, in 
remarking on the passage ch. 5: 12, that the word all is to be 
understood to include those only who had sinned like Adam, and 
not persons like Abel, Isaac, and Jacob; the apostle says all, 
because the few righteous are as nothing in comparison with the 
multitude of sinners. In his book respecting free will, he cited 
many examples of men and women from the Bible ; and, taking 
advantage of the superstitious veneration for the Virgin Mary, 
which already began to prevail, he closed the list with the 
example of her, whom it was essential to piety to call sinless. 

The fundamental principle of Pelagianism, as now described, 
might indeed have led on to the belief of a developement of hu- 
manity within the sphere and according to the laws of nature, 
which should be complete within itself, and should exclude all 
divine interposition. But Pelagius and his friends were far from 
carrying this principle to such an extent. Although the doctrine 
of supernatural communications from God had indeed no such 
place in the Pelagian system as in that of Augustine, in conse- 
quence of the systematic and complete views of the latter 





63 FE. g. Epist. ad Demetriadem, c. 8. “ Longa consuetudo vitiorum, 
que nos ‘afecit a parvo paulatimque per multos corrupit annos, et ita 
postea obligatos sibi et addictos tenet, ut vim quodammodo videatur 
habere naturae.” ‘They understood the passage Rom. c. 7, respecting 
the law in the members, to relate to this power of evil habit. See 
Pelagius as cited by Augustine, De gratia Christi, § 43, and Julian as 
quoted by the same in his Opus Imp. L. I. ce. 67. 

64 August. De nat. et gratia contra Pelagium, § 42. “Quam dicit 
sine peceato confiteri necesse esse pietati.” But as Pelagius could not 
show from a single word of Scripture, that those whom he named 
were to be regarded as holy, he used the following singular argument : 
“ De illis quorum justitia meminit (Scriptura sacra), et peccatorum sine 
dubio meminisset, si qua eos peccasse sensisset.” 
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respecting the relation of the creature to the Creator, and 
the depravity of man; still, this doctrine could yet find a 
point of union in the Pelagian system, in the acknowledge- 
ment of the moral degeneracy of human nature as a whole, and 
in the idea that human nature, considered as created, might and 
would be raised by the free displays of divine love, to a point of 
perfection far exceeding the measure of the powers with which 
it was originally endued by the Creator. ‘The Pelagians, to be 
sure, made no such distinction and contrast between nature and 
grace as Augustine did; and as to the term grace, they used it, 
without hesitation, to denote all communications of the divine 
love ; they even sometimes comprehended all the moral and in- 
tellectual powers with which human nature is endued by God, 
under the general idea of gratia. But, at the same time, they 
by no means denied supernatural communications of the love of 
God, by which something is imparted to human nature, which 
it would never have been able to obtain by means of the powers 
implanted at its creation. And both these classes of derived 
gifts—those contained in the common course of nature, and 
those transcending it—were alike included by the Pelagians 
under the general name gratia. Thus they applied the idea of 
grace to all the divine revelations both in the Old and the New 
Testament, in the Law and in the Gospel. Sometimes they 
referred it solely to what Christ has conferred upon man; as 
when Pelagius said, that the power of free will belongs alike to 
all, Christians, Jews, and Gentiles ; but that in Christians alone 
it is assisted by grace.® 

In reference to the influence of these divine institutions in 
counteracting the moral degeneracy of man, the Pelagians held 
to different degrees of righteousness. First, the knowledge of 
God derived from reason and the law of life, written, not in 
letters, but on the heart; this stage is the justitia ex natura. 
Secondly, the revelation of the positive law, in order to kindle 
again the light of nature, obscured by depravity, justitia sub lege. 
But, thirdly, when the habit of sinning had become predominant, 
and the law was insufficient to restore holiness, then Christ came, 
that he himself directly, and not through his disciples only, might 
effect the cure of this now desperate malady ; and so hencefor- 
ward justitia sub gratia. 


65 “Tn omnibus est liberum arbitrium equaliter per naturam ; sed 
in solis Christianis juvatur a gratia.” August. De gratia Christi, § 33. 
66 De peccato originali, § 30. 
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The Pelagian Julian, in defending himself against the charge, 
that according to their doctrine free will is sufficient for the du- 
ties we owe to God, says, that although God might have been 
recognized as the Creator of the world, by natural reason alone, 
yet unaided reason is by no means adequate to discover the 
mysteries of faith,—the doctrine of the trinity, of the resurrec- 
tion, and many other similar doctrines.™ 

Julian contended only, that between the revelation of God in 
the Scriptures, and the eternal truths which he has implanted in 
reason, there can be no contradiction ; and that the Holy Scrip- 
tures can contain nothing inconsistent "with those ideas of a holy 
and just God, which are inseparable from our consciousness of 
God. Nothing opposed to these universal and eternal truths of 
reason can therefore be proved, even from the Scriptures ; and 
on the contrary, every thing hard and dark in particular pas- 
sages of the Bible, must be so explained, as to accord with those 
ideas which we obtain of God from the great body of scriptural 
representations, and also with the ideas of reason." But in this 


87 Opus Imperf. con. Julian. ss ul. c. 106. Tei is worthy of remark 
here, how indistinct the conceptions of Julian are respecting the cultus 
Dei. He brings together the ethical and the doctrinal, moral action 
and theoretic knowledge of some particular doctrines, without once 
pointing to any internal connexion between the two, a central point 
in the inward life, from,which they both proceed. As the Augus- 
tinian idea of gratia was foreign to his system, it was a matter of 
course, that he should also have had no conception of any such 
higher unity, imparting a divine principle of life, and renovating the 
entire religious and moral consciousness. The words of Julian are: 
“Cum enim cultus Dei multis intelligatur modis, et in custodia man- 
datorum, et in exsecratione vitiorum, et in ordine mysteriorum, et in 
profunditate dogmatum, qua de Trinitate vel de resurrectione, multis- 
que aliis similibus fides Christiana, consequitur.” 





68 Jn the first book of the “Opus Imperfect.” Julian says, “nihil 
per legem Dei agi potest contra Deum, legis auctorem.” By this 
unum compendium he supposed that every declaration infringing upon 
the holiness or justice of God, might be repelled. Right interpreta- 
tion must tend to reconcile any apparent inconsistencies between reason 
and revelation ; and should any thing really inconsistent with reason 
be found in the Bible, it must be rejected as not belonging to divine 
revelation, “ Ambigua queeque legis verba secundum hoc esse intel- 
ligenda, quod absolutissimis Scripture S. auctoritatibus, et insupera- 
bili ratione firmatur.” In another place : “Secundum id, quod et ratio 
perspicua et aliorum locorum, in quibus non est ambiguitas, splendor 
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principle, there was no essential difference between Julian and 
Augustine ; since even the latter would allow of no real contra- 
diction between fides and ratio. The Pelagians, however, would 
not have agreed with the maxim of Augustine respecting the 
manner in which fides goes before ratio, and in which the latter 
should develope itself from the former. 

Pelagius and his followers, in their views of the doctrine of 
grace, were strenuous only in maintaining the opposite of a the- 
ory infringing upon free will; they regarded all the influences 
of grace as conditioned by the free will, all the means of grace 
as efficacious or otherwise, according to the different directions of 
the will; and they denied any controlling influence of grace over 
the free will. Augustine, on the contrary, regarded it as essen- 
tial to the idea of grace, that it should exclude all meritum ; and 
for grace to be conditioned in any way by the various degrees of 
susceptibility on the part of man, was, in his view, of the nature of 
merit. Provided every thing be not referred to the agency of 
God only, and any thing depends upon the different ways in 
which men stand related to the agency of God, the idea of grace 
is given up; for what is granted according to desert, is no more 
grace. 

The point of opposition just mentioned, (viz. opposition to a 
theory infringing upon free will,) is the only one which the Pe- 
lagians insisted upon in this part of the controversy. But this op- 
position led them in reality much farther. Although they some- 
times used the term grace to denote something supernatural, they 
were still inclined even then to understand by it nothing more 
than external revelations, or the communication of certain kinds 
of knowledge, which surpass the powers of natural reason. The 
idea of an internal communication of a divine life, of an influ- 
ence of God upon the will and consciousness of men, was foreign 
to their system. Although among their multiform and indistinct 
representations about grace, they said many things which bor- 
dered upon this last named characteristic of the Augustinian 
aperuit.” In still another passage, L. II. c. 144, he places his recog- 
nition of the divinity of the Scriptures, not upon external tradition, 
but upon their agreement with reason, and with the nature of chris- 
tian faith, and also upon the morality of their contents: “ Sanctas 
apostoli esse paginas confitemur, non ob aliud, nisi quia rationi, pie- 
tati, fidei congruentes, erudiunt nos, et Deum credere inviolabilis 
zequitatis, et preeceptis ejus moderationem, prudentiam, justitiam, vin- 
dicare.” 
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system, and although they never came out in a decided and 
well-understood opposition to it; still the thought seemed to float 
before their minds, that by the admission of any such internal 
influence of God, the free will would be endangered. Had they 
supposed that they could agree with Augustine in this character- 
istic of his system, without abandoning their disagreement with 
him on the doctrine of free will, it was certainly for their interest 
distinctly to avow this; since Augustine had often pressed them 
on this very point, and charged them with denying this special 
internal influence, although they admitted a supernatural rev- 
elation, and a communication of knowledge beyond the pow- 
ers of reason. But they always drew back from the avowal of 
agreement on this point, and then brought forward a great num- 
ber of indefinite bearings of the means of grace, by which the 
free will is supported, in order to show, by the multitude of their 
expressions, how far they were far from denying grace. ‘ God 
assists us,” says Pelagius,” by the instruction which he gives us, 
and by the revelation he has made ; by opening the eyes of our 
hearts, by disclosing to us what will take place in the future 
world, that we may not be engrossed by present things; by dis- 
covering to us the devices of Satan; and by enlightening us with 
manifold and unspeakable gifts of heavenly grace.”” ‘The pas- 
sage, Phil. 2:13, “ God worketh in us both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure,” which is specially important in behalf of this 
distinctive feature of the Augustinian system, is explained by 
Pelagius as follows:™ “God works in us, to will what is good 
and holy, by kindling our minds, devoted to earthly desires, with 
the greatness of the future glory, and the promise of rewards ; 
by leading the adoring will, through the revelation of his wisdom, 
to long for God ; and by counselling us to all good.” Thus too 
Julian says, that God assists us, by giving laws, by bestowin 
blessings, by sanctifying, restraining, exciting, and enlightening. 
Augustine, on the contrary, gives a special prominence, in all 
cases, to this single characteristic of his system, upon which 
every thing else depends. The revelation of the law could of 
itself be of no use to man, since he is destitute of power to fulfil 


6 As quoted by Augustine, “De gratia Christi,” ¢. VIL. 
” “Dum nos multiformi et ineffabili dono gratia ceelestis illuminat.” 
71 ¢. 10, 


72 Opus imperf. ITI. 114. “ Praecipiendo, benedicendo, sanctifican- 
do, coércendo, provocando, illuminando.” 


Vou. HI. No. 9. 15 
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it. The revelation of the law could answer no other purpose, 
than to awaken in man the feeling of his need of grace, by which 
alone he can obtain power to obey the law. Love is the fulfilling 
of the law; but love to God is not shed abroad in our hearts by 
the law, but by the Holy Ghost.* Augustine could apply his 
own idea of grace, which he regarded as appropriately the 
christian idea, to all which the Pelagians said respecting revela- 
tion and divine instruction, only so far as they understood by 
these terms, not merely an external revelation, and an external 
instruction by the letter, but an internal revelation through the 
inward working of God upon the internal life and consciousness 
of man,—that living knowledge and perception of what is re- 
vealed, which results from a new divine life.” 

With this difference in the doctrine of grace, was also closely 
connected the difference in the doctrine respecting Christ, as the 
Redeemer of men, and in the doctrine respecting redemption. 
The negative relation of the work of redemption ® must, indeed, 
be limited, according to the Pelagian system ; since it admitted 
of no such corruption of man’s entire nature, as resulted, ac- 
cording to Augustine’s doctrine, from the sin of Adam. Still 


73 “Proinde per legem gratia demonstratur, ut lex per gratiam 
compleatur.” 

74“Haec gratia, si doctrina dicenda est, certe sic dicatur, ut altius 
et interius eam Deus cum ineffabili suavitate credatur infundere per 
se ipsum.” De gratia Christi, c. 14. 


7% [In his history of the doctrine of redemption, Neander regards 
this work as having two aspects or sides, the one negative, and the 
other positive,—the former having relation to the state in which man 
is by nature, from which it is the design of redemption to deliver 
him ; the latter having relation to the new state into which he is to 
be placed by redemption. So far as Christ took upon himself human 
nature, with all the consequences of the sin hitherto reigning in it, and 
with the burden of guilt resting upon it, his work:'s denominated neg- 
ative ; so far as he fulfilled the ideal of holiness in this nature, before 
infected by sin, imparted to it a divine life, and raised it to glory, his 
work is called positive. Hence it will be obvious, that the negative 
aspect of the work of redemption could have little or no place in the 
Pelagian system ; while still it might hold to redemption, as a work 
designed to elevate and ennoble our nature, without reference to the 
state of guilt and helplessness in which this nature is found. This 
positive side of the work of redemption was prominent in the view of 
the Oriental teachers, though not, as in the system of Pelagius, exclu- 
sive of the other.—Traxs. 
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the doctrine of redemption could be held, even in the Pelagian 
system, as opposed to the deterioration of man, and the force of 
bad habit. And so the Pelagians would need, here again, to attach 
themselves more to the way of thinking on this subject common 
in the Oriental church. ‘There redemption was regarded not 
alone as the sanctification and deliverance of corrupted human 
nature, but still more as the evalting, ennobling, and glorifying 
of the imperfect, limited moral nature of man, above the point 
on which he was placed at the original creation, and above the 
powers then granted him. And so the Pelagians did in fact 
admit, that human nature, made good by God originally, is 
made better by Christ ; raised to a higher degree of advance- 
ment, which consists in our sonship to God; endued with new 
powers, and assured of a blessedness, resulting from citizen- 
ship in the kingdom of God, to the attainment of which the 
powers of nature are inadequate.” Even this idea, however, of 
an exaltation and renewal of human nature by Christ, could not 
be apprehended in all its depth in the Pelagian system; since, 
as has been already remarked, the idea of a communication of 
a divine principle of life through Christ, found no place in this 
system. 

In the Pelagian system, Christ appears as a divine teacher, 
who reveals those truths, the knowledge of which human reason 
is not able of itself to attain. In his life and doctrine he exhib- 
ited the most perfect moral rule, and gave to all the most perfect 
example of holiness.” As the Pelagians affirmed, that Adam 
injured his posterity by setting the first example of sin; they 
now opposed to this the perfect example of virtue given by 
Christ.” In this respect, however, the merit of Christ could 
not be shown, according to the Pelagian system, to be altogether 
peculiar and exclusive ; for according to this system, there were 
some before Christ, who had perfectly kept the moral law.” 
From this difficulty, the Pelagian Julian could extricate himself 
in no other way, than by supposing a difference of degree, mak- 


7 The words of Julian: “Christus, qui est sui operis redemptor, 
auget circa imaginem suam continua largitate beneficia, et quos fece- 
rat condendo bonos, facit innovando adoptandoque melieres.” Au- 
gust. con. Julian. L, III. § 8. 

7 “*xacta in Christo justitiae norma resplenduit.” Opus Imperf. 
L. If. § 188. 


7 “ Sicut ille peccati, ita hie justitiae forma.” 


7% See p. 109 above. 
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ing it out that Christ, though he did not give the first, did yet 
furnish the greatest example of righteousness,“—a mode of 
representing this subject, which none but such undialectical 
thinkers as the Pelagians were, could have tolerated. ‘This 
cannot be understood at all, without supposing, that according to 
the Pelagian system, there is something more perfect than the 
mere fulfilling of the law,—some works of moral perfection, 
which, more than common human virtue, transcend the letter of 
the law,—such as they supposed Christ alluded to in the consilia 
evangelica. Further, Christ procured and made known to 
those who believe in him, an eternal blessedness, respecting 
which they could know nothing from their natural reason, and to 
which man can attain only by the new means of grace afforded 
by Christ. In addition to this positive agency of Christ, as the 
Redeemer of man, he procured also for the great body of men, 
with, indeed, but very few exceptions in the whole race, the for- 
giveness of their sins. 

By all these means, Christ has imparted many new springs to 
moral effort, and given man new power to overcome his lower 
propensities and the allurements of sin. ‘These new springs 
are, the hope of eternal blessedness, on condition of obeying the 
laws of Christ; the example of Christ, enkindling a zeal for 
imitation; gratitude for the forgiveness of sin, and especially 
for the work of the Son of God, his becoming man, and giving his 
life for men. It would be doing the Pelagians injustice to say, 
as one might be led to say from some of their declarations, that 
they made the fear of future punishment and the hope of future 
reward, the only motives to goodness. Julian expressly men- 
tions gratitude and love to God, enkindled by the revelation of 
the love of God to us, as new motives to moral effort. He 
speaks of a state resulting from these principles, in which Chris- 
tians practise virtue from pure love to God, and for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of external reward,—a state in which 
they feel happy in doing right, even in the midst of suffering. 
“The fulness of divine love which gave all things their exist- 
ence,” says Julian, “ is manifest in this, that the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us. As God desired the returns of love 
from those he made in his own image, he showed how he had 


8° “ Justitiae forma non prima, sed maxima, quia et ante quam Ver- 
buin caro fieret, ex ea fide quae in Deum erat, et in prophetis et in 
multis aliis sanctis, fulsere virtutes.” 
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done every thing for us from unspeakable love, in order that we 
might in return love him, who spared not his own Son, but gave 
him up for us, and who promised, that if we would henceforth 
obey his will, he would make us joint-heirs with his own, only- 
begotten Son.” ® “This love to God enkindled in our hearts 
is so powerful,”—as Julian (who himself suffered for what he 
supposed the cause of Christ) said,” explaining well and apply- 
ing the passage, Rom. 5: 3, “that we can rejoice not only in the 
prospect of future good, but in the possession of virtue can be 
cheerful in the midst of suffering, can regard the rage of our per- 
secutors, rather as a trial of our patience, than as a disturbance of 
of our joy, and can abstain from sin, not merely for the sake of 
reward, but considering this very not sinning, as itself a reward.” 

It appears from what has now been said, that the Pelagians 
believed in justification understood in the objective and judicial 
sense,™ and also in the sanctifying influence which faith in the 
forgiveness obtained by Christ must exercise upon the heart of 
man, and so upon the whole course of his life, by exciting con- 
fidence in God, and grateful love to him.™ 

But although the Pelagians gave prominence to the external 
connexion between Christ and believers, founded upon what he 
had done for mankind, the blessings he had procured for them, and 
also promised to bestow in future; they placed more in the back 
ground the tnternal relation between Christ and believers ; and 
indeed, they could not do otherwise, in consistency with the fun- 
damental principles of their system. Augustine reiterated against 
them the reproach, that they made the grace of Christ to consist 
merely in the gift of pardon, and that they left man, after he had 
obtained this, to his own free will ; not acknowledging, that his 
whole internal righteousness or holiness is still the work of Christ 
alone, and that the new divine principle of life, which is the 
source of all good in believers, flows only from communion with 





8! Opus imperfectum, I. 94. 8 L.c. L. ID. ¢. 166. 


®3 As Julian says, Opus Imperf. I. 165, “Justificatio per peceato- 
rum veniam.” 

St Julian says, Opus Imperf. LI. 227, rightly explaining the apostle : 
“ [Eo debetis servire Deo fidelius quo liberalius. Peccatum quippe 
dominabatur vobis, cum reatuum impendebat ultio; postea autem 
quam gratia Dei beneficia consecuti estis, et depositis reatuum ponde- 
ribus respirastis, ingenuo pudore commoniti, debetis gratiam referre 
medicanti.” 
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Christ by faith. This internal communion between Christ and 
the believer, and the justification or sanctification of man *® 
grounded in Christ and flowing from this union ;—this it was 
which Augustine particularly insisted upon, in opposition to the 
Pelagians. It was with regard to justification in this Augustinian 
sense only, that there was any discussion during this controver- 
sy; and this strife accordingly ran into the same as that respect- 
ing grace.® 

Augustine makes the following statement of the process by 
which the moral and religious life is developed. He distin- 
guishes, according to Paul, the letter of the law, which kills, and 
its spirit, which makes alive.*’ By the mere knowledge of the 
law, as external precept, the nurturing grace of God, from which 
the first excitements to goodness proceed, leads man to the 
knowledge of his sin, and to the consciousness, that by his own 
powers he cannot obey the law; and hence springs the feeling 
of his need of a Redeemer and then faith in him. By faith he 
not only obtains the forgiveness of sin, but enters also into joint 
participation with the Redeemer in a divine life, and obtains 
grace by which his soul is healed of sin. With the returning 
health of the soul, the free will is also restored, in place of the 
will before enslaved to sin. ‘The will now yields itself anew to 
be obedient to righteousness, with free love. The divine life, 
which acquires in man a specific form, reveals itself in works of 
love. This is the spirit of the law, which makes alive,—it is 
the love shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost. 

From hence resulted another difference between these two 
modes of thinking. Pelagius, it has been already said, gave 
preference to the theological views of the Oriental teachers ; and 
as they, with their more free, historic view, were accustomed 
to make more distinction between the different stages through 
which men were led by the nurturing care of God, and the dif- 
ferent periods of divine revelation ; he, too, in accordance with 
his doctrine, which has been explained above, of the gradual 
deterioration of human nature, and of a gradual counteraction 
of the same, distinguished the three following periods, viz. 
85 This is what Augustine understood by the word justificatio, 
which he did not use in the same sense with the Pelagians. 

86 August. de gratia Christi, § 52. “Eam esse gratiam Dei per Je- 
sum Christum in qua nos sua, non nostra justitia justos facit.” 


&7 Especially in his fine work, De spiritu et litera. 
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(1) Righteousness in the state of nature ; (2) Righteousness un- 
der the law ; (3) Righteousness under grace. Augustine, on the 
contrary, insisted always, that through all these stages there is 
the same need of redemption, and the same source of true holi- 
ness, that is grace, obtained by faith; not indeed at first by 
faith in a Saviour already manifested, but still in one then 
promised. ‘ Even during the dispensation of the law,” he says, 
“there were those who did not stand under the law, terrifying, 
convincing of sin, and punishing,—but under grace, filling the 
heart with joy in goodness, healing and delivering it.”® 

As Augustine recognized but one principle of true goodness, 
in the nature of the religious and moral disposition, which results 
from faith in the Redeemer ; he applied this to the estimation of 
the moral acts performed before the knowledge of Christ. This 
led to a controversy between Julian and Augustine, which had an 
important influence upon the developement of Christian Ethics. 
Augustine laid down a just proposition; but he erred in the appli- 
cation of it, in consequence of overlooking the connexion which still 
continues between God and that portion of our nature which is re- 
lated to him, and in consequence too of not discerning the conflict- 
ing elements from which human actions can result. In this contro- 
versy, as elsewhere, Augustine had the merit of opposing the 
principle of judging actions by any external standard, or accord- 
ing to the external quantity of the action performed, and of 
placing in a clear light the internal, necessary connexion between 
religion and morality, showing how the latter is founded on the 
former, and consequently how ethics is founded on theology. 








88 De peccato originis, § 29. “Non sub lege terrente, convincente, 
puniente ; sed sub gratia delectante, sanante, liberante.” 


89 Although Augustine wrote no work on Christian Ethics in gen- 
eral, but only on some particular ethical topics; he yet contributed 
more to the advancement of the science of Christian Morals, than 
Ambrose of Milan did, who has acquired celebrity in the history 
of this science by his work De Ofjiciis, in three books. This work, 
however, is rather a collection of general rules of life for the clergy, 
(hence its original title, De officiis ministrorum,) drawn from some gene- 
rai maxims, than a systematic developement of Christian Ethics. The 
merit of Augustine in this respect, consists particularly in this, that he 
pointed out the essential, internal connexion between Christian Theol- 
ogy and Christian Ethics, brought to light the peculiar principles of 
Christian Ethics flowing from this connexion, made the nature of the 
christian disposition prominent, in opposition to mere legality and the 
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But at the same time he contributed in a great degree to pro- 
mote in the Western church the partial and limited manner of 
judging respecting the ancient heathen times, in opposition to the 
more free views of this subject held by the earlier Alexandrine 
theologians, traces of which are found even in many of the Oriental 
writers contemporary with him, and to which Augustine himself, 
as a Platonist, had at first been disposed. In his later writings, 
he sometimes gives still indications of that earlier and higher 
sentiment, in searching out and recognizing whatever of Truth 
and Good there is scattered throughout heathen literature, and 
which he every where derives from the revelation to created 
minds of that Divine Spirit which is the source of all truth and 
goodness ; though this last is inconsistent with his theory re- 
specting the entire corruption of human nature, and with the 
exclusiveness of his doctrine of predestination. 

The Pelagians appealed particularly to the shining examples 
of heathen virtue, as evidences of what human nature, even when 
left to itself, can do, in opposition to the assertion of the moral 
depravity of man. ‘To this Augustine replied as follows: There 
is nothing intermediate between good and evil ; love to God is 
the principle of all true goodness, and love of self is the principle 
of sin. This victorious principle of goodness, which overcomes 
the opposing’ selfishness, can spring only from faith. Hence 
every thing which does not have its root in faith, is sin. In 
support of this sentiment he appealed to the declaration of the 
apostle, which had been already misunderstood in this respect, 
and which after Augustine’s day became, in this false application, 
a classical text in behalf of this sentiment, viz. Rom. 14: 23, 
“Whatever is not of faith is sin.”*' From hence Augustine 





opus operatum, and asserted the unconditioned obligation of the moral 
law, in opposition to the looser principles which came in from the 
Greek church; such e. g. as the prixciple, that the end sanctifies the 
means. The merit of Augustine in the last particular, appears espe- 
cially from his opposition to the doctrine respecting an officiosum men- 
dacium in his works de mendacio, from his correspondence with 
Jerome respecting the controversy between Peter and Paul at Anti- 
och, and from his unconditional condemnation of suicide, in his work 
against Gaudentius, p. 432. 


9 [Compare with this the enlarged and truly liberal view of this 
subject expressed by Calvin, Bib. Repos. Vol. II, p. 558.—Tr. 


% The Pelagian Julian appears to have seen, from the connexion 
in which these words stand, that they bear an entirely different sense, 
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concluded, that all the showy virtues of the heathen are only ap- 
parent virtues, Bat as to Julian, inasmuch as he overlooked™ the 
principle on which morality rests, its internal unity, and its being 
grounded in religion ; this statement of Augustine appeared to him 
so revolting, that he could not sufficiently express his surprise at it. 
He deduced from it the following strange consequences: “ If 
the chastity of the heathen is no chastity, one might as well say, 
that the body of unbelievers is no body, that the eyes of the 
heathen could not see, that the grain which grows on the fields 
of the heathen is no grain.”*? Augustine replied to this, that 
moral goodness could not be contemplated as so isolated, but 
that, in forming judgments respecting moral actions, every thing 
must depend upon the entire unity of the internal life, from 
which the activity of man proceeds. He referred his opponent 
to Matt. 6: 23, and said, the eye of the soul is the whole direc- 
tion of the internal man.** One who appears to do what is good, 
but in doing it, does not propose to himself the end which true 
wisdom prescribes for all human action, sins by having the direc- 
tion of his soul alienated from that which is the supreme good of 
man.® If every thing is not judged according to this principle 
of the disposition, then what proceeds from a sinful disposition 
may indeed appear to be virtue, and sins may seem to be con- 
quered by sins, but true virtue can never be thus realized. 





and relate ouly to actions performed against one’s own convictions, 
See August. con. Julian. TV. 24. 

92 At other times, Julian knew well, that right and wrong must be 
determined, not according to the external action, but according to the 
direction of the will. “ Hoe operatur foris jam ipsa justitia, quam in- 
tus voluntas sancta concepit et peperit,” Opus Imperf. I. 79. Still it 
may be, that although he regarded the virtues as internal directions 
and attributes of mind; he did not yet discern their higher internal 
unity, their deepest root in the one essential nature of that which is a 
right disposition. 

%3'L. c. 27. 

% “Oculus intentio, qua facit quisque quod facit.” 1. c. 28, 

%5 “Quidquid boni fit ab homine, et non propter hoc fit, propter 
quod fieri debere, vera sapientia precipit, etsi officio (opifictum, the ex- 
ternal action) videatur bonum, ipso non recto fine peceatum est.” 
l. ec, 21. 


% Julian was so little able to understand this principle, that he de- 
duced from it the conclusion, in opposition to Augustine, that if sin 
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But although Julian acknowledged no internal distinction in 
what is called virtue, from different points of view ; yet, by fol- 
lowing the docirine commonly received, which assigns the eter- 
nal blessedness promised in the New Testament, the blessed- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven, exclusively to Christians, he fell 
into the inconsistency of instituting an external distinction be- 
tween christian and heathen virtues and good works, deter- 
mined according to the results by which they are followed. 
He called christian virtues, on account of the reward connected 
with them, good fruitfully; the others, from not having this 
reward annexed, good unfruitfully.” His view of this point 
depends upon his conceiving of the relation between religion and 
morality as only an external one, and his supposing something 
arbitrary and external in the relation of reward or blessedness to 
the life and actions of men. Augustine justly placed this incon- 
sistency in a strong light; and said in opposition to it, that what 
is truly good cannot be unfruitful, and that the final result must 
correspond with the infernal nature of human agency. 

Corresponding with the various degrees through which, aceord- 
ing to the Augustinian system, the nurturing grace of God carries 
the divine life in the process of its developement in human 
nature, this grace must receive many appropriate designations. 
So far as grace, anticipating all desert on the part of man, first 
draws with internal, irresistible necessity, the depraved will of 
one who is in the same alienation from God with all others, pro- 
duces in him the first motions of goodness, awakens him to the 
feeling of his need of redemption, and thus leads him to faith, it 
is called gratia preveniens or preparans. It now creates in 
him, through faith, a free will to good, gratia operans. This, 
however, is not a transformation in which human nature is at 
once wholly renovated, and raised above all conflict with evil. 
There still remain in man two principles conflicting with each 
other. So far as he is born of Cod, and lives in fellowship with 
Christ, he sins no more ; but so far as he bears within himself 


could be conquered by sin, it must then be far easier to subdue vice by 
virtue ; and that it could not therefore be so difficult for human nature, 
by its moral power, to triumph over evil. He did not consider, and this 
in consequence of the defect above mentioned, that it is wholly a differ- 
ent kind of victory which is here spoken of. Compare what Schleier- 
macher says respecting this superficial view, in his Remarks on the 
Idea of Virtue, p. 21. 


37 Fructuose and steriliter bona. 
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the old nature inherited from the first fallen man, sin still cleaves 
to him. He therefore still needs grace, to assist and cooperate 
with his renewed will (gratia cooperans), that hg may be en- 
abled to accomplish what is good, and to come off victorious in 
his continued conflict with evil.% Although, Augustine referred 
the explanation of the fact, why grace did not, as it might do, 
bring any one during this earthly life, into a perfect freedom 
from sin, to the unsearchable decree of God; he yet suggested 
the following mode of explanation, which to him seemed not im- 
probable : So long as man has not yet attained, as he will in the 
future life, to the vision of the supreme good, so as to regard 
himself as nothing in comparison with God, and so long as he is 
not so entirely filled with his Spirit, as to prefer God to himself, 
not merely from rational conviction, but also from unceasing 
love ;!°—so long as this is not the case, man is always exposed 
to the danger of pride, which is the more likely to spring from 
the self-contemplation of a rational spirit, since this spirit is in 
fact greater than all besides in the earthly creation. Hence to 
guard him against this danger, man must be kept in constant 
conflict with himself.—In reply to this, Julian could make the 
not unfounded objection, that Augustine reasoned in a circle ; 
for since pride itself is sin, it follows of course, that grace, in 
freeing man wholly from sin, would also free him from pride. 
Still this argument of Augustine’s had its origin in a true chris- 
tian experience, which could not be reasoned away.'®! Since 
now, while man continues in this life, he is continually exposed 
by reason of this unremitted contest, to the danger of falling ; he 
needs, in order to salvation, that grace which will enable him to 


% See e. g. De perfectione justitiae hominis, § 39. 


% “Cooperando perficit, quod operando incipit. Ipse ut velimus 
operatur incipiens, qui volentibus cooperatur perficiens.” De gratia 
et lib. arbit. § 33. 


100 “ Quamdiu non videt, sic ut videbit in fine, summum illud et im- 
mutabile bonum, in cujus comparatione se spernat, sibique illius cari- 
tate vilescat, tantoque spiritu ejus impleatur, ut id sibi non ratione 
sola, sed wterno quoque amore preeponat.” Con. Julian. IV. 28. 


101 Julian : “ Absurdissimum et stultissimum, peccatum fuisse, ne 
peccatum esset, quoniam et ipsa’superbia utique peccatum est.” Au- 
gustine: “Hoc si experti non essemus, et in aliquibus terris, ubi ista 
nunquam contigerant, viveremus, audiremus, sine dubio utique deri- 
deremus.” De natura et gratia, con. Pelag. § 30. 
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hold on victoriously, through this conflict to the last. Grace in 
this respect was called by Augustine donum perseverantia ; 
and this is the oaly sure mark of the predestinated. 

This doctriie of grace, as now unfolded with ail its distinc- 
tions, stood necessarily connected with the doctrine of absolute 
Predestination. And when this doctrine was so taught, it was 
justly exposed to the following objections, which were often re- 
peated by the Pelagians; viz. that under the name of grace, 
Augustine bere introduced a real fate, that be denied outright 
the free will belonging essentially to the constitution of human na- 
ture, and that he set aside all the conditions of a righteous judg- 
ment on the part of God. In relation to the free will, Augustine 
always affirmed, that as the law is not anoulled, but fulfilled, by 
faith; so by grace, the free will is not set aside, but made first 
truly free, which it never is before ; and he referred to the de- 
claration of Christ, that he only is truly free, whom the Son 
makes free. Here, however, he was led by the ambiguity of 
the term freedom, to confound two distinct ideas,!” viz. the idea 
of freedom as a certian state and stage of moral improvement, 
and of freedom as a particular faculty belonging to every rational 
mind. With regard to freedom in the former sense, Augustine 
gave a deeper view of it, in connexion with his idea of a divine 
principle of life imparted by grace, than could consist with the 
Pelagian system. But it was otherwise as to freedom in the 
second sense, which was the particular point at issue in the 
present controversy. ‘This freedom Augustine denied to all the 
descendants of fallen Adam, since he did not allow all men to 
have ability to attain to that higher moral freedom. This ability 
he : -garded, not as in the inalienable possession of the rational 
mind, but as a gift imparted to a particular number of men by 
a special divine in-working. With regard to those who belong 
to this number, it cannot he said, that they have a free self-de- 
termination in appropriating to themselves what is offered them 
by grace, since their will is determined by an internal necessity, 
through the almighty will of God. And as these follow an irre- 
sistible agency from above, the great mass of mankind, in bon- 
dage to sin, follow also an irresistible agency of a worse sort. 
But here Augustine contended, that free self-determination is 
not infringed upon by the inward operations of grace; since he 


102 A fact which the Pelagians well knew how to animadvert upon. 
Con. Julian. Opus Imperf. I. 176, 
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was satisfied with the notion of a freedom in appearance, or that 
show of freedom which is necessarily formed in the conscious- 
ness of the creature, viz. in so far as grace operates according 
to the form of human nature, or of rational human conscious- 
ness,—the form of that self-determination, which we are con- 
scious of in our experience. Hence, although man is really 
determined by a higher principle, renovating his will with an ir- 
resistible power, to which he yields after the manner of na- 
ture, he is yet conscious of no violence done to his will. It was 
in this sense, that Augustine said, that the operation of grace 
presupposes that free will, which belongs essentially to the nature 
of reason; that if man were not made in the image of God, he 
could not be susceptible of grace; and that grace acts on men, 
and could not act on stones. 

It was an inconsistency in the system of Augustine, that while 
he derived the first sin from the free self-determination of man, 
he made every thing else to depend upon an unconditional divine 
predetermination. He would have been more dialectically con- 
sistent, if in following the principle which had led him to this 
whole mode of conception, he had derived the acting of Adam, 
as well as that of all others, from an unconditioned predestina- 
tion. ‘This inconsistency was prominently taken notice of by 
Julian. But it was a noble inconsistency,—one which re- 
sulted from the victory of his religious feeling over his specula- 
tive tendency. ‘Thus he could in one point hold fast the holi- 
ness and justice of God, and the free guilt of man; and transfer 
from God ‘the cause of evil, and place it in that truly free self- 
determination which originally belonged to man. In the mind 
of Augustine this inconsistency was obviated, by the supposition 
of the necessary and incomprehensible connexion between the 
first man and the whole human race ; for as the act of the first 
man can be regarded as the personal act of each individual, the 
loss of original freedom is in every one the result of his own guilt. 





103 “ Neque enim gratia Dei lapidibus aut lignis pecoribusve praesta- 
tur, sed quia imago Dei est, meretur hanc gratiam.” Con. Julian. IV. 
15. “Non sicut in lapidibus imsensatis, aut sicut in iis, in quorum 
natura rationem voluntatemque non condidit, salutem nostram Deus 
operatur in nobis.” De peccat. meritis et remissione, Lib. II. § 6. 


104 Opus Imperf. VI. 22. “ Unde tu nosti illud tantummodo jus- 
tum fuisse, ut in Adam nisi voluntarium crimen non possit ulcisci, 
Si injustum esse non nosti, imputari cuiquam in crimen, quod fatearis 
sine voluntate susceptum ?” 
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From this Augustinian system, composed with so much 
dialectical art, there might be drawn some hurtful practical con- 
sequences ; though when it was stated with the caution, wisdom, 
and dialectical skill of Augustine, these could be avoided. 
Those who, like Augustine, had come into this system through the 
whole developement of their own internal life, and with whom it 
had become incorporated with the fundamental experiences of 
their christian consciousness; those who had already attained 
to inward rest and firmness in the christian life; such persons 
could find repose in this system. The life of faith which they 
led, their consciousness of a divine life, raised them above the 
doubts which might have arisen from reflection on the point, 
whether they belonged to the number of the elect. But it was 
otherwise, where this system was taught in a less guarded and 
skilful manner, or where it was inculcated upon persons, who 
were still involved in many an internal conflict, and who could 
be easily disturbed by reflection upon their own state. Augus- 
tine himself lived to see some of these effects, and it is worthy 
of notice, how he proceeded with reference to them. From 
what he observed, he took occasion still farther to develope his 
system, in regard to its practical bearings. 

The effects to which we allude took place between the years 
426—27, and were as follows. One of Augustine’s polemic 
treatises relating to these controverted points in theology,—a 
letter of his to the presbyter (afterwards bishop) Sixtus of 
Rome,'™ was circulated among the monks belonging to a clois- 
ter in Adrumetum of the province Byzacene in North Africa. 
It produced among them violent excitement of feeling. There 
came forward among them persons who deduced hurtful practi- 
cal consequences from the Augustinian doctrines respecting 
grace and predestination. ‘Of what use,” said they, “to teach 
others, and exhort them to goodness, since human efforts are of 
no avail, and God works within us both to will and to do. 
Moreover, it is unjust to reproach or punish men who commit 
sin, since they are not to blame for doing it. Without grace 
they cannot do otherwise ; nor can they do any thing to deserve 
grace. Consequently we can do nothing, but pray for them.” 

When Augustine received information of these disturbances 
by messengers sent from the cloister, and by a letter from the 
abbot Valentinus, he addressed two books to these monks; in 


105 Epistolae August. 194. 
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one of which, (De gratia et libero arbitrio,) he unfolded more 
fully his doctrine respecting the relation of grace to the free will, 
in opposition to Pelagianism ; and in the other, (his book De 
correptione et gratia, ) he examined it in its practical bearings with 
reference to the consequences which had been deduced from it. 
According to the teaching of Augustine, this unconditional pre- 
destination is not an arbitrary act of God, conferring eternal sal- 
vation upon man while he is loaded with every sin; but a neces- 
sary intermediate link is the communication of grace. This, in 
all who possess it, is the source of a divine life, and must, ac- 
cording to an internal impulse, manifest itself in works of good- 
ness. But here, too, no limits can be established where the 
divine agency in man begins and ceases, and where human 
agency commences and ends; the two go inseparably together. 
The human will, when appropriated by divine grace, being re- 
newed and sanctified, performs with freedom what is good ; 
and grace can act only through the will, serving as its organ. 
Hence Augustine says, that “ one who is a child of God must 
feel himself impelled by the Spirit of God to do what is right, 
and when he has done it, must thank God, who gave him power 
for this purpose, and pleasure in goodness. But one who does 
not do what is right, or does it without the proper motive of 
love, should pray God to grant him the grace which he has not 
yet received.” 

On account of the internal connexion which Augustine sup- 
posed to exist between the first sin and the sin of all mankind, 
as has been already shown, he maintained, that no person could 
exculpate himself by reason of the general sinfulness, and that 
his sin must be imputed to him as the result of his own guiltiness ; 
and farther, that God might indeed act by his grace upon the 
hearts of men, without our warning, counselling, or punishing 
them, and equally, too, without our praying for them. In fact, 
none of these second causes could have the designed effect upon 
men, except on the supposition of divine grace, which acts by 
human instrumentality, and without which all human instrumen- 
tality would be of no avail; and also on the supposition, that 
those whom we desire to lead to salvation, belong to the number 
of the elect. Considering, however, that God often employs 
such instruments as we are in imparting his grace to men; con- 
sidering that there are no infallible signs by which we can in this 
life distinguish the elect from the non-elect, and that we must 
desire in the spirit of love, that all should attain to happiness ; it 
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is our duty, in the same spirit of love, to proceed on the suppo- 
sition, that God will make use of us as instruments, through his 
grace, of converting and bringing to salvation, this or that par- 
ticular person, now living in sin, and so to employ for this end 
all the means within our power, leaving the event with Him. 


[The history goes on from this point, with the developement 
of semi-Pelagianism. We will here cite, in conclusion, a pas- 
sage taken from page 1322 of the original work, which is closely 
connected with the outline above given. } 


Augustine had set apart the last years of his long and active 
life for completing his theological works, which were in part 
connected with these controversies which he regarded as so im- 
portant. As the numerous duties belonging to his episcopal 
oftice left him no leisure for this, he procured the presbyter 
Eraclius, who had been formed under his eye, to be united with 
him as an assistant, with the consent of the church. He now 
employed himself in preparing a Critique of all his writings,— 
his Retractiones. What particularly induced him to do this, 
was his seeing that many passages from his earlier works were 
brought against him by the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians, to the 
great embarrassment of his enthusiastic admirers, who would not 
allow any error in a man whose authority with them was too 
great. Augustine, however, was far from claiming any such 
authority for his works; an authority which in his view belonged 
to the Bible alone. He said to these extravagant admirers of his, 
that they gave themselves needless trouble, they had not under- 
taken a good cause, and must lose the process, even by bis own 
decision.“® He rejoiced in the acknowledgement, that he bad 
made arvances in the knowledge of the truth, and that he had 
found out many of his early errors to be such; and he was not 
now ashamed to point them cut publicly in his works. It may 
indeed have also been, as might be inferred from what has been 
already said above, that as his mind was in many respects more 
limited by system in the latter part of his life, he regarded many 
of the more unshackled opinions of his earlier years as errone- 
ous ; or that he himself may have unconsciously carried back 
his altered system into the expressions of his earlier views. 





106 “Frustra laboratis, non bonam causam suscepistis, facile in ea, 
me ipso judice, superamini.” Ep. 143, ad Marcellinum. 
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Augustine next employed himself about his last work in the 
Pelagian controversies, in opposition to Julian, which he was 
never able to complete. He wrote on this work in the midst of 
violent political storms, which brought desolation and ruin over 
the flourishing portion of the world in which he lived. He had 
the pain to see accomplished the downfall of a man, who had 
once been very dear to him. The leader (Comes) Boniface, one 
of the most distinguished and successful commanders of the 
declining Roman empire, had been induced by the advice of 
Augustine himself, to abandon his intention of withdrawing into 
monastic life, and to devote his powers to the defence of op- 
pressed Romish Christendom against the raging incursions of the 
barbarous nations. But he was afterwards prevailed upon, in 
consequence of the intrigues of the commandant Aétius, bis 
rival in military renown, to rebel against the imperial govern- 
ment. In order to sustain himself in this contest, he called in 
the Vandals from Spain to his aid. Augustine employed a fa- 
vourable moment to speak to the conscience of Boniface, in a 
letter written with genuine christian dignity and great wisdom,— 
a true model for such complicated. relations. Boniface had to 
learn by bitter experience, the truth of what his old friend had 
predicted to him. He was led on farther than he himself first 
intended, and when he wished to retrace his steps, it was too 
late. ‘The Vandals looked upon those flourishing regions as their 
own, and from being the allies of Boniface, became his enemies. 
Augustine’s episcopal residence, the city Hippo, was besieged 
by them. In the midst of these sufferings, and in the prospect 
of new dangers impending, it was Augustine’s common prayer, 
that God would deliver the town from the enemy; or that he 
would grant his servants power to endure every thing which his 
will should impose upon them; or that God would take him out 
of the world. ‘The latter event took place. On the third month 
of the siege, which lasted fourteen months, Augustine died, 76 
years old, A. D. 429.1 


107 Of the latter years of Pelagius nothing is known with certainty. 
He is generally said to have passed them in the seclusion of monas- 
tic life, at Jerusalem; and one account relates that he died there A. D. 
420, at the age of 90 years.—Eb. 
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Art. IV.—Hints ReEsPecTING COMMENTARIES UPON THE 
ScripTuRes. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. 


Ir is impossible for any one who reads and venerates the 
Scriptures, not take an interest in the present signs of the times 
respecting them. ‘The period now past is not very remote, 
when the whole world called Christian, with the exception of 
priests, monks, and a few literati, were entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, excluded from the reading or consultation of the word 
of God. ‘To us who live in a land where every kind of publica- 
tion has the most free and wide range that is possible, and where 
no authority of man can prevent the reading of any book which 
one chooses to read, it seems scarcely credible that such a state 
of things should ever have existed. And were we not most for- 
cibly reminded of it by facts that are continually occurring in the 
midst of us, even at the present time, among some called Chris- 
tians, and who regard as a crime the dissemination of the Holy 
Scriptures among the people at large, we should almost be 
tempted to suppose, that the history of the past had received 
some touches from the hand of exaggeration. In some particu- 
lars this may have been so; but that the facts on record, with 
regard to the prohibition of the Holy Scriptures as a book for use 
among the common people, are substantially true, is beyond all 
contradiction. Indeed, no attempt is made by those who are 
principally concerned in such probibitory measures to conceal 
this fact. 

The Lord Jesus told the unbelieving Jews to “search the 
Scriptures,” John 5: 39, The sacred historian of early chris- 
tian times says, that the Bereans “ were more noble than those 
of Thessalonica, inasmuch zs they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily whether 
those things were so,” Acts 17: 11. Paul gives special charge 
to the Thessalonians, that “his epistle be read to atu the holy 
brethren,” 1 ‘Thess. 5:7; and the same apostle exhorts the 
Ephesian church, without distinction or exception, “to take to 
themselves the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,” 
Eph. 6: 17. The ancient legislator of the Jews, in times of great 
ignorance among the community over which he presided, gave 
express direction, that ‘the words which he commanded should 
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be in their heart ; that they should teach them diligently to their 
ehildren, and talk of them when they should sit in the house, or 
walk by the way, or lie down, or rise up; that they should bind 
them for a sign upon the hand, and they should be as frontlets 
between their eyes ; that they should write them upon the posts 
of their house, and upon their gates,” Deut. 6: 6—9 5; the holy 
Psalmist describes the pious man, as being one whose “ delight 
is in the law of the Lord [the Sertpcares}, and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night ;” and a great multitude of passages, 
of the like tenor, might easily be added to these. Yet the 
church of Rome, even after the light of the Reformation had 
burst upon the world, and the subject of disseminating the Scrip- 
tures had been amply discussed, did prohibit the reading of 
Scripture by the common people, in the famous council of Trent, 
and make it penal for booksellers to deal in Bibles.* ‘The only ex- 
ception to a general prohibition with regard to the common people 
is, that upon the recommendation of a priest or confessor, the 
bishop may give license to particular individuals, to read the Bible 
as translated into their own vernacular language, when such trans- 
lation is made by catholic authors ; a privilege, as we know from 
the history of the past, rarely asked for, and still more rarely grant- 
ed, because the odium of suspected heresy was attached to making 
such a request. Inquiry implied doubt, as these directors of the 
consciences of men supposed; and doubt, with the reading of 
the Bible, might easily }ead men to think and act for themselves 
in matters of religion, instead of submitting implicitly to the die- 
tates of the See at Rome. 

That the zeal and the infatuation which dictated such meas- 
ures at Rome, in regard to the dissemination of the Scriptures, 
have nothing abated in recent times, is sufficiently evident, if we 
consult documents which lie before the public. In the Circular 
Letter of the Pope, in A. D. 1824, which respects the recent ef- 
forts of Bible Societies, and is addressed to all the patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, and bishops of the catholic church, he 
exhorts them diligently to occupy themselves, by all means, 
to turn away their flocks from these deadly pastures (lethiferis 
hisee pascuis), meaning the Scriptures circulated by Bible Socie- 
ties, which, in another passage of the same Epistle, he styles the 
gospel of the Devil (evangelium Diaboli). And in conformity 
to these requisitions, the poor catholics of our great cities are 
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* Cone. Trid. Sess. 4. Decret. de Canone Script. 
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obliged by their priests, on pain of excommunication, to give up 
Bibles or avy other religious books, which they may have re- 
ceived from protestants, and the reading of which might shake 
their faith in the decretals of the Council of Trent. 

How different the general spirit which pervades our country 
and that land from which we came! Bibles without limitation, 
and almost without number, are printed and circulated; and 
instead of any prohibition being laid upon the dissemination of 
them, it is regarded as an imperious duty of societies and of 
individuals, to circulate them to the greatest possible extent. 
Already, in a great part of our country, has every family been 
supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures, who was willing to 
receive one. 

The spirit of inquiry respecting the contents of the Scriptures, 
is one that we should naturally expect to follow on, in the train 
of events like these. Accordingly it has made its appearance, 
and is becoming diffused rapidly, and in a manner surpassing all 
expectation. It would hardly be possible to calculate, without 
great pains and much expense of time, how many commentaries 
on the Bible have been printed and circulated in the protestant 
religious community, since the operations of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society first commenced. In the interesting accounts 
of these operations, and those of other kindred societies in this 
country and elsewhere, but little notice has yet been bestowed 
on this unexpected result of their efforts. It is an honour due 
to them, to point out this important fruit of their labours ; and to 
shew, that while they are diffusing the Scriptures themselves 
among the people at large, they are of course waking up the 
spirit of inquiry, not only among the mass of men, but in a par- 
ticular manner among those whose business it is to be the 
teachers of religion. 

Comparing the state of things not many years since, in this 
country and in Great Britahi, one can scarcely give credit to 
facts respecting the circulation of large and expensive commen- 
taries on the Scriptures among the mass of the community. 
That such voluminous works as those of Scott and Henry, for 
example, should not only meet with a ready sale in one or two 
extensive editions, but that these editions should be frequently 
repeated, and the sale become still more and more extensive, is 
a palpable evidence that new times have come upon the church, 
and that new.developements are about to be made, in regard to 
the subject of religion and of the Bible, which must be looked 
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for with the deepest interest by all who are concerned in things 
of this nature. 

It is not to my purpose further to pursue historical notices 
relative to this great subject. I have said thus much in order 
to show that there never was a time, when information respect- 
ing the Holy Scriptures was so extensively sought after as at 
present ; and consequently there never was a time, in which all 
good men had so deep an interest in the character of books, 
whose object it is to explain the contents of the Bible. The 
activity of the enemies of this blessed book has been greater, I 
believe, during the last fifty or sixty years, than ever before, in 
lands called christian. The enemy have indeed “come in like 
a flood ;” but ‘the Spirit of the Lord has raised up a standard 
against them.” Infidelity, after a while, begins to grow weary 
of its toil; and this very naturally ; for what is the reward which 
it can hope for, on account of the labours which it bestows upon 
the objects that it has in view? A few men attain, perhaps, to 
wealth and notoriety, by their efforts and their writings. But 
the mass of their fellow labourers sink down into insignificance, 
the victims of selfish passions and carnal appetites. But not so 
with Christians. ‘They have a great and glorious object before 
them ; no less than the diffusion of the light of salvation over the 
world, and the regeneration of our degraded and unhappy race. 
Their immediate reward is the pleasure of doing good ; and 
their ultimate and highest one, is the final approbation of God, 
and the glories of the heavenly world. 

All things considered, it would seem quite probable, that the 
circulation of the Scriptures, and of books which may serve to 
explain them, will become more and more extensive. I do 
hope and trust that Christians, who have begun thus to scatter 
light over this benighted world, will feel such pleasure in doing 
this, and cherish so deep a sense of the duty of thus doing, that 
the work will not stop, but go on and increase, until “the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters fill 
the sea.” 

The highly interesting nature of this undertaking, renders every 
step of its means and its process an object worthy of the most 
attentive and serious examination. No one individual can even 
hope to do the principal part of such a task. The united and 
the successive efforts of many minds will be required, in order to 
complete what is to be done in the way of canvassing and settling 
the question: What are the means best adapted to promote 
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a true knowledge of the Scriptures? In its full extent, this 
question would embrace, in the first place, the considerations 
suggested by the inquiry, What kind of helps are best adapted 
to promote a right understanding of the Scriptures? And in the 
second place, it would be requisite to show, how these helps 
could be most profitably and successfully diffused and employed. 

I shall limit myself, on the present occasion, to one point only, 
which would naturally be arranged under the first of these two 
questions. In other words, my design is, to make some re- 
marks on the subject of commentaries on the Scriptures, and 
particularly on such as are best adapted to popular use. It will 
be conceded, on all hands, that, at a time like this, the subject 
is opportune ; and if it should be treated in any manner as it 
deserves to be, I trust it will secure a patient hearing. It can- 
not be otherwise than of high importance, that the public senti- 
ment should be enlightened in relation to this topic ; and for the 
generations to come, leaving the effects on the present one out 
of view, it is in every respect a matter of deep interest, how the 
efforts and taste of the present generation may be excited, and 
formed, and directed. It would savour both of vanity and arro- 
gance for any one individual to believe that his efforts can 
accomplish all this. But such an one can contribute his mite ; 
and this is all which I expect to do, at the most, and all that.f 
set out to do, on the present oceasion. 

In the prosecution of the subject thus introduced, I design to 
inquire, I. What is meant by a proper commentary on the 
Scriptures? II. To shew the grounds or reasons why such 
commentary is needed. If]. To make some remarks on the 
different kinds of commentary that are necessary in order to 
meet the wants of the public, and on the appropriate characteris- 
ties of each kind. IV. To suggest some considerations in rela- 
tion to the means of furnishing such commentaries. 

I. What then is meant by a proper commentary on the 
Scriptures ? 

The word commentary or comment means, agreeably to its 
etymology or derivation, that which accompanies, i. e. occupies 
itself with, the mind or meaning of a writer. The Latin words 
commentarius, commentarium, or commentatio, mean, as we say 
in English, notes upon an author, a descant or discourse 
concerning him; also an abstract, memorial, description, or 
narration of any thing, i. e. something which so presents it to 
view as to explain it and make it intelligible. ‘The verb com- 
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mentor, to which all these nouns stand related, means not only 
to discourse, to argue, to dispute, to discuss, but also to write 
commentary, i. e. explanation or discussion, to muse, to study, 
to think upon, etc. If commentary should be explained as 
meaning the result of such a process, i. e. the result of studying 
and discussing any treatise, or the giving of one’s thoughts 
upon what he had studied and discussed, such an explanation 
would well describe this species of writing. 

Thus much for the etymology of the word. The simple 
meaning of commentary, as now employed in the current lan- 
guage of the day, is an explanation, exposition, or interpretation, 
consisting of notes philological, critical, and exegetical, upon the 
text of any author, either in a foreign or a vernacular language. 
A proper commentary does not of itself proceed beyond this. 
When the author is explained, the appropriate work of the inter- 
preter or commentator is finished. But to complete his expla- 
nation, something more than merely grammatical or philological 
remarks will be needed. The consistency of an author with 
himself, and his agreement with other writers of the like charac- 
ter, come fairly under the head of explanation, i. e. commentary. 
For how can the mind or meaning of any writer be fully 
explained, until all the modifications of particular forms of 
expression are pointed out, and all the qualifications of particular 
assertions are made plain and palpable ? 

In regard to the sacred writers, moreover, there is a peculiar 
reason why their works should be viewed in a relative, as well as 
in an absolute light. ‘The Bible claims to be an inspired book. 
If now we examine into the nature of its claims, and satisfy our 
minds that they are valid, and that we are bound in candour, as 
moral and accountable beings, fully to admit them, then of 
course we come to the position, that all which the Bible con- 
tains must be consistent ; and consequently, that one sacred wri- 
ter does not contradict another. If this be so, then, in order fully 
to develope the sentiment of any one particular writer, we must 
compare him, whenever he treats of subjects that have been 
bandled by any of the others, with those other writers, and see 
what modification of his language will result from this com- 
parison. 

I am aware that I shall be disputed and opposed in this posi- 
tion. It has been said, and is still very confidently said, that 
this is arguing in a circle ; for we first admit the divine authority 
of the sacred writings, (which we should do only after the con- 
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tents of these writings are fully and entirely understood,) and 
then we construe each particular writer, not as he is merely in 
himself, but in a manner that his relation to others demands, on 
the @ priori ground that each and all of them are inspired. 
This, it is alleged, is both unphilosophical and unjust; for the 
laws of exegesis demand that each writer should stand upon his 
own basis, and that his defaults or errors should not be covered 
over, or in any way diminished, by what others have said or 
written. All attempts of this nature belong, therefore, it is said, 
not to the office of an interpreter or commentator, but to the 
part of a partial friend and an apologist. 

It is not for the sake of vindicating the remark I have made 
above, in respect to what properly belongs to commentary, that 
I enter upon the discussion of these objections. This would be 
a comparatively unimportant end. It is because there are in- 
volved, in the subjects now suggested, some principles which 
are fundamentally concerned with the proper and legitimate 
interpretation of the Scriptures, that I venture to introduce the 
discussion. 

It is said in the first place, that we have no right to conclude 
that the Bible is a divine book, until all its contents are well 
understood ; and that to do so, is a kind of voregor agoregor, 
because we must argue from the contents of the Bible, at least 
in a good degree, that it is a divine book ; and how can we do 
so, while any part of its contents are obscure or uncertain ? 

I acknowledge that there is something specious in this argu- 
ment; and this arises from the fact, that to a certain extent 
it is really founded in truth. It is true, that if the matter of the 
Scriptures were trifling, romantic, mythological, tending to no 
serious moral end, and promotive of no spiritual good ; if it 
were full of contradictions and absurdities ; we could not, with 
the views which as rational beings we now have of God and of 
duty, receive the Bible as a divine book. No external testi- 
mony would be adequate to remove our scruples or fears, in re- 
lation to this subject. 

But this does not settle the principle in question. It is a fact, 
after all, that a great proportion of the Bible is intelligible to all 
readers of any tolerable illumination. The general drift and 
scope of all its contents, is plain and palpable. It is equally 
plain that this is, to honour God, our Maker and Redeemer, 
and to promote those virtues among men, which tend above all 
things to make them happy in this world, as well as in that 
which is to come. 
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Can such a book, or rather, such books, be fraudulent or sup- 
posititious? Every probability is against it. Can the external 
testimony in favour of their extraordinary nature and origin, be 
set aside? Not $0, unless we bid adieu to all the established 
principles of receiving testimony, and launch into boundless 
skepticism. Then why may we not admit, that the Bible is a 
revelation from God, even while some individual expressions 
and some subordinate parts of it are still obscure or doubtful 
to us? 

How is it when we read the book of nature—a book so high- 
ly applauded by many an author, who doubts and cavils on the 
subject of revelation? I join with the naturalist in all his ap- 
plause of the works of God in the natural world ; but not in the 
intention with which he bestows it. When I acknowledge with 
heart-felt joy, that “the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth forth the work of his hand ;” that “ the 
invisible things of God, from the creation of the world, are clear- 
ly seen, being understood by the things that are made ;” that all 
men “shew the work of the law written in their hearts,” and 
that those “ who have not a law [a revelation], are a Jaw unto 
themselves ;” I do not, in cheerfully and gratefully acknowledg- 
ing all this, detract from the truth, that “ the gospel has brought 
life and immortality to light;” that we ought to “give heed to 
it, as a light shining in a dark place ;” and that “the law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; the testimonies of the 
Lord sure, making wise the simple.” If, when the objector to 
the views I am defending, looks to the sun, he acknowledges 
the hand of God in making it the source of light and heat ; “if, 
when he sees its light and exults in it, and feels its warmth and 
is cheered by it, he feels also, and is justly persuaded, that he 
ought fully to believe that all is of God, and is the result of his 
benevolence; why should he entertain or justify doubts on this 
subject, because he does not know whether light actually pro- 
ceeds from the sun, or is a fluid distributed through the universe, 
and merely called into action by his presence. In like manner 
he does not know, in respect to warmth or heat, whether it is 
merely latent in all the objects around us, and is called forth by 
the presence of the sun, or proceeds directly from the sun itself. 
But is he to wait until these doubts and difficulties are all set- 
tled, before he can believe that God in his goodness has provid- 
ed light and heat to cheer and comfort the creatures of his 
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ted to say, that there may be some unexplained passages of the 
Bible, not understood by me; and yet I inay reasonably and 
properly believe, that the Bible, as a whole, is of divine origin. 
The book of nature will surely be admitted to claim such an 
origin ; and yet this has a thousand obscure passages, where the 
Bible has one. 

If 1 am correct in these positions, the main prop of all the ob- 
jections I am cafwvassing, is taken away. Admit that the Scrip- 
tures are a divine book, and you admit, that, at least as they 
originally were, they must have been essentially consistent and 
harmonious. Nature is so; although there are not wanting 
very many seeming contradictions. But these are removed, 
just in proportion as our knowledge increases. Knowing this, 
we come to the conclusion that all these apparent discrepancies 
would be removed, if our knowledge was commensurate with 
the true nature of things. 

Why is not the same thing true, or at least, why ought it not 
to be admitted, in respect to revelation? And when admitted, 
then we may meet with some apparent discrepancies in the 
Bible, without being obliged at once to conclude that they are 
real ones. In case of apparent contradictions on the pages of 
the book of nature, we are slow to believe that they are real ; 
in fact we absolutely reject the idea, and ascribe their appear- 
ance to our limited knowledge. And how do we proceed in 
order to remove apparent difficulties? We enlarge our knowl- 
edge of the powers and the operations of nature ; we compare 
different parts of her great book together ; we feel an assurance 
that if we do read and rightly construe the whole, that we should 
find entire harmony and concord. We are so far from thinking 
it to be just, to maintain that we ought to believe in real contra- 
dictions, that we should feel it to be an act of haste and impru- 
dence and folly, to decide against the principle of universal har- 
mony, so long as our attainments in knowledge are any thing 
short of an absolute acquaintance with the contents of the whole 
book. 

Now why should we treat the second and more perfect book 
of God in a different way? It comes to us couched in human 
language—a medium necessarily imperfect, because language 
itself is principally the result of human effort, which is always 
imperfect. We know, from experience, that we often have 
feelings and conceptions which no human language is adequate 
in any good degree to express. Can it be, then, that the in- 
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finite and eternal God can express all of his feelings and views, 
(if I may thus speak,) through such a medium? The thing is in 
itself impossible. If difficulty, then arises at times, in respect to 
the meaning of some things in the Scriptures, would it not be- 
tray great want of consideration and candour, to think this 
strange? And when we are unable to explain, at once, particu- 
lar parts of the Bible, why, I ask again, should we conclude, off 
hand, that these are contradictory of some other parts? Why 
may we not follow the example of the natural philosopher, and 
insist, that if the whole book were tobe read and understood, we 
should not then find it to contain discrepancies and contra- 
dictions ? 

Thus much we may say, on the ground of analogical reason- 
ing—arguing from that which all admit to be just ‘and proper. 
I have now to add, that the principle assumed by those whom | 
am controverting, is in itself, at least in the extent to which they 
admit or apply it, radically and essentially at variance with the 
proper principles of interpretation. How shall we correctly in- 
terpret Horace, or Cicero, or Juvenal, or Plato, or any other 
writer ancient or modern? Shall we not compare him, not only 
with all his cotemporaries, but with all those of the same nation, 
and even of other nations of like views, who have preceded 
or followed him, in the same species of writing? Most certain- 
ly we shall do so, if we skilfully and thoroughly perform the 
office of an interpreter. To say that we must compare the 
same author with himself, in order to elucidate his meaning, 
would seem to be almost superfluous ; so obvious and univer- 
sally admitted is this principle. If now, in interpreting Horace, 
we may be permitted, or rather, if we are absolutely bound 
duty, to compare one piece with another, and to explain what 
appears to be obscure or difficult in one passage, on account of 
its connexion or the form of expression, by what is of the like 
tenor in another passage, but plain from the connexion in which 
it stands ; then we may be admitted to practise the same thing, 
in commenting upon John, or Paul, or any other sacred writer. 
If, moreover, we must consult the cotemporaries of Horace, and 
his predecessors and successors in writing lyric poems and 
satires, in order to draw from them such information as may 
cast light upon his works; and if we may lawfully apply such 
information in order to modify and elucidate the meaning of the 
Roman poet; then why may we not consult all the sacred wri- 
ters in order that we may obtain aid in the explanation of any 
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one? We may; nay, we must do so, if we would comply witly 
the imperious demands of the laws of exegesis. 

Bat I shall be told, perhaps, that “ those who admit the Bible, 
as a whole, to be of divine origin, push their attempts for con- 
ciliation beyond the bounds of justice and propriety, and thus 
sacrifice the great principles of interpreting language, to their 
prejudices on the subject of an inspired book.” 

In some cases this may be true; in some, no doubt, it has 
been a matter of fact. But because this principle may be abused, 
it makes nothing against the use of it. If I find, in Cicero or 
in Horace, an expression that seems to me incongruous, I may 
compare it with other parts of these authors, and with other 
writers of the Roman nation, or of the Greeks from whom the 
Romans derived most of their literature, and if I meet with any 
thing which affords ground to believe, that the doubtful or dif- 
ficult sentence is to be taken in a modified sense ; if, when thus 
taken, it makes a probable, an appropriate, and altogether a 
significant sense ; and if I have reason to believe that Horace or 
Cicero did write what was congruous and appropriate and sig- 
nificant ; then [ can have no hesitation in using the means just 
described, in order to interpret Horace or Cicero. ITs it a nov- 
elty in the matter of interpretation, that we must modify partic- 
ular expressions, at times, pro exigentia loci? I trust not. 
Why should such a liberty, then, when applied to the Bible, be 
called in question or denied? Are not the Scriptures to have 
the like rules of interpretation extended to them, as are applied 
to other books? This will not, I trust be denied. And if so, 
then why should we not resort to all the biblical writers, in or- 
der to obtain light to aid us, in construing any of them? That 
we should do violence to language or sentiment, in order to pro- 
duce concord, I certainly do not contend for. Indeed we may 
say, in one sense, that this is impossible. ‘The mind which is 
free in any good degree from prejudice, and which is earnestly 
desirous of seeking and knowing the truth, cannot be satisfied 
with any sort of vio! ance, and can in no way be convinced by it. 
Real conviction must be as free and spontaneous, as the mind 
itself from which it proceeds. All strained or unnatural inter- 
pretation, then, will sooner or later come to be rejected by 
sober and reflecting persons. It may have a temporary curren- 
cy given it, by the learning and weight of some individuals ; but 
it never can stand the test of time. 

If, after all proper allowances made for the imperfections of 
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human language, and all due comparison of an author in any 
particular passage with himself and with others, we do still find 
an apparent meaning that allows of no modification which will 
bring it into unison with other writers; then we must either set 
the passage down as one beyond our present ability to construe, 
or else we must admit contradiction or discrepancy. ‘The for- 
mer of these two courses cautious and modest inquirers will be 
prone to take; the Jatter is generally chosen by those who are 
accustomed to decide summarily, on all subjects which pertain 
to matters of revelation. 

I have explained sufficiently, and I would hope in some de- 
gree vindicated, the meaning of the assertion, that a commentary 
should embrace and exhibit the results of comparing any partic- 
ular sacred writer with others in the same department. It would 
seem to be lawful and proper to make such a comparison ; or 
rather, it is plainly a duty to do it, in all cases where it is prac- 
ticable. We may admit, it appears, that the Bible is a divine 
book, without being necessitated, as a previous condition, fully 
to understand every particular expression in it. The meaning 
of expressions difficult or obscure to us, we may inquire after, 
by bringing all the light we can obtain to bear upon them ; and 
we must do this, as a matter of conscience, when we admit that 
the sacred writers were inspired. In doing it we have only to 
guard against violating the proper principles of philosophy, or of 
doing violence to the nature of language. Such violence can 
never satisfy the candid mind; it can be employed only by the 
unenlightened or the prejudiced one. 

| acknowledge that I have been induced to protract these re- 
marks, not only on account of the important principle of berme- 
neutics connected with them, but because I have seen the matter 
in question so often treated in a manner that seems unjust, by a 
certain class of recent commentators. They appear not only to 
assume, for example, that Paul and Peter may differ from and 
contradict each other, but that this is a thing so very probable, 
that the contrary can scarcely be supposed with any good de- 
gree of verisimilitude. And why? Because men at the present 
time differ in their opinions and views—even sincere and en- 
lightened men—and therefore they may have always done so, 
and probably did so. 

Now this, in the first place, is setting aside all the evidences 
of inspiration; and in the second, it is reasoning from analogy 
to an extent greater than fact demands. It is not always true, 
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that good and enlightened men differ from each other on all, or 
on most, or even on any, of the important doctrines of religion. 
They may differ in their modes of illustrating and defending 
them; they may differ in philosophizing about them. But in 
respect to the facts or truths themselves, it would be quite too 
much to say that there is no real concord ; especially among the 
immediate disciples of a great and enlightened teacher. 

I cannot in any way, then, see how it ts to be assumed @ pri- 
ort, that Paul and Peter did differ from each other, in their be- 
lief as to facts or doctrines. Had they philosophized on these, it 
would be easy to suppose, unless they were inspired in their phi- 
losophizing, that they might have differed. But as they do not 
appear to have done so, we are not bound to suppose that there 
is of course a discrepancy between them of any importance. 

Yet we are admonished, by one class of commentators and 
theologians, and very often reminded, that there is a Pauline 
gospel, and a Petrine gospel, and a gospel peculiar to John ; 
and so of the others. In the Old Testament, also, there is a 
Mosaismus, and a Davidismus ; one view of religion by Solomon, 
and another by Isaiah, etc. Representations of this kind are not 
only current and common among some writers, but the truth of 
them is actually made the basis of some of the most important 
parts of their critical and religious opinions. 

In all this, so far as I am able to see, there is some truth, and 
a great deal of substantial error. There is some truth, when it 
is said that there are discrepancies (not contradictions) among 
the different writers of Scripture. In style and manner of rep- 
resentation, they differ widely. I know of seareely any thing in 
the whole range of Greek, Latin, or English literature, more 
discrepant or diverse in manner, than Isaiah aod Malachi, Ha- 
bakkuk and Ezekiel, David and Coheleth or Ecclesiastes; or 
than Paul and John, Luke and James. If, however, this striking 
discrepancy of style and manner constitutes a difference in reli- 
gious views, and is a good ground for attributing to each a dif- 
ferent system of religion, then we must go on to draw the con- 
clusion, on like grounds, that no two writers ever held the same 
religious faith; for surely no two ever made representations in 
all respects alike. Nay we cannot stop here. We must go on 
to conclude, that because the voice, the looks, the manner, the 
style, in a word the whole person, and the whole developement 
of Paul as a preacher, were different from those of Peter and 
John, therefore Paul did not preach the same gospel as these 
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other apostles. John oftentimes, and Peter once, speaks of 
regeneration as a “ being born again,” “ being born of God ;’ 
but Paul conveys the same idea by calling it a “ new creation,” 
a “resurrection from the dead,” a “being renewed.” And so 
of nearly all the prominent doctrines of religion, as represented 
in the Old Testament or the New, different writers clothe their 
representations with costume of a different hue, as we may say, 
or even of different material. I admit this, almost to any extent 
that you please. I know of no writers who exhibit so little of 
mannerism, as the sacred ones. ‘They are altogether free, 
unconstrained, and independent. Each once chooses for him- 
self his own elements for painting the scenes which he portrays. 
No one is a slavish imitator of others. So far as I know, there 
is not, in the whole bounds of human composition, more diver- 
sity of style, manner, modes of expression and representation, 
than is to be found in the Scriptares. 

But what then? This only shews that the Bible is a book 
not mechanically, slavishly, superstitiously made. It is no patch- 
work, composed of shreds taken from other and different gar- 
ments. Each writer thinks, speaks, represents, for himself. If 
this were not so, those who charge so many different systems of 
religion upon the sacred writers, would at once rise up and say, 
that the whole mass bears upon its very face the indubitable 
evidence of fiction, for it is but a tissue of patch-work imitation. 

Why should I maintain that Paul preached a different gospel 
from that of Peter, merely because his tones, gestures, looks, 
demeanour, and style were different? And if I am not, on this 
account, justly entitled to maintain such ground, then how am I 
entitled to assert that the gospel, or the religious system of dif- 
ferent writers in the Bible was discrepant, as to principles, 
merely because the style and modes of representation are so 
diverse ? 

We have now before us, what will enable one to see how 
much and how little truth is contained in the suggestions, so often 
repeated, of a Pauline and Petrine gospel, of Mosaism, etc. in 
the Scriptures. The discrepancy out of which all this is made, 
is one of costume, not of person. Is not a man the same person, 
whether he is clothed in white linen, in scarlet silk, or in sombre 
sackcloth? I wot this cannot be well denied. Let those then 
who are attempting, not to harmonize, but to disharmonize the 
Scriptures, first shew that the discrepancies of which they speak 
so loudly, are essential and doctrinal, and not discrepancies of 
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manner, of style, or of objects in view, and then it will be time 
to look at this matter with sober and thorough reconsideration. 

It is undoubtedly true, that even. in the historical books of the 
Old Testament and the New, there is a great variety, not only 
in the modes of narration, but as to the insertion or omission of 
particular facts. One writer, with a particular object in view, 
has dwelt largely upon facts of a certain description; another, 
without such a particular object in view, has given an account 
which differs greatly from the first, as to the insertion or omis- 
sion of many things. All this is very natural ; and is, indeed, 
what takes place every day. Hume’s history of England, and 
those of Rapin, Henry, Lingard, and others, differ widely not 
only as to manner, but in a great variety of respects, as to mat- 
ter; and this even where the matter is authentic. But omission 
is not contradiction ; and insertion by one writer, is not convict- 
ing another of falsehood, who omits what it is not for his par- 
ticular purpose to insert. In describing the same mountain, one 
writer may give us the view which he had of it on the east ; 
another, on the west; a third, on the north; a fourth, on the 
south. ‘These views of course are each discrepant from the 
other. Yet each may be true, and is so, provided the repre- 
sentation be faithful. But supposing, now, on reading these 
descriptions, I should say: “ ‘They cannot be true, for they are 
discrepant from each other.” Would this be sound reasoning ? 
And if not, why are we obliged to credit those, who, from dis- 
crepancies of a similar character in the gospels and elsewhere, 
aver that the Bible contains many different systems of religion ? 

But the interest of the subject is drawing me quite beyond 
where I intended to go, when I turned aside from my more 
immediate purpose, in order to consider it. I return to that 
purpose. 

A commentary on any book of Scripture, we may now say, 
ought to contain the results of a comparison of that book with 
what other sacred writers have said. In case of a harmony or 
concord of views, this should be pointed out; for it greatly 
strengthens the confidence of an intelligent reader of the Scrip- 
tures, in any particular interpretation, when he sees that other 
inspired writers speak in accordance with the sentiment thus 
given. This is “comparing spiritual things with spiritual ;” 
which accords not merely with the advice of Paul, but with what 
all good interpreters of other books do, in respect to principle, 
habitually practise. 
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I cannot help adding here, that a commentary on the Scrip- 
tures throughout, conducted on a plan of widely extended and 
discriminating comparison, would be worth more to the church 
and the world, than all the commentaries now extant. We have, 
it is true, a great abundance of reference Bibles ; and not a few, 
whose margins are filled with an ample and most elaborate col- 
lection of references. But who, that has had any considerable 
experience, and is capable of judging, does not know, that 
among these abundant references to parallel passages, there are 
multitudes which entirely mislead and disappoint the reader ; 
many where the parallelisms are merely verbal, and have no 
reality; and comparatively few which will stand the test of 
enlightened and critical examination? Every student of the 
Bible must have often had his hopes mocked in this way, and 
have “ been sent to April,” as the Germans express it, to his 
great disappointment and vexation, where he placed reliance on 
such incompetent aid. One of the most important of all the 
things yet to be done for the Bible, for theology, for sacred 
interpretation, and for the church of God, is a reference Bible, 
constructed on a plan that will not disappoint the hopes of 
inquirers or of critics. But this must be the work of many lives ; 
and nothing short of consummate skill in exegesis, and of the 
highest attainments in the knowledge of the Scriptures, can ever 
accomplish it. May the great Head of the Church prepare the 
way for the speedy accomplishment of such a work! But this 
can be brought about only by some ten or twelve men, who will 
unitedly devote their whole lives to preparation for their work, 
and the accomplishment of the work itself. ‘The churches, the 
government, or the society, which shall make ample provision 
for this, and carry it into full execution, will do more, as I verily 
believe, to promote the effectual and solid knowledge of the 
Scriptures, than all that commentary or lexicography has ever 
yet done. - 

In discussing the question, What belongs to an appropriate 
commentary on the Scriptures? we have seen, that an explana- 
tion of words, phrases, idioms, etc. is its first and immediate 
object ; and secondly, that a commentator should compare the 
book which he has undertaken to illustrate, with other parts of 
the Scriptures, and give the result of such a comparison, in 
order to cast light upon and confirm the interpretation which he 
gives. In defending this position, I have been led to the discus- 


sion of several important topics connected with it, which has 
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retarded our progress in respect to the subject immediately 
before us. But before I dismiss the present head, in which it 
was proposed to consider what appropriately belongs to a coim- 
mentary, I cannot refrain from saying a few words, on what may 
be called the logical or ratiocinative part of such a work. 

It certainly must be a matter of surprise and of deep regret, 
that so little attention has been paid, by most commentators, 
to this branch of commentary, which is truly the most interesting 
and important of all. The importance of accurate grammatical 
and philological knowledge in a commentator, is indeed so plain, 
and this knowledge is so indispensable, (as I have on a former 
occasion endeavoured to show,*) that I need not here insist up- 
on it. Enough, that all commentators who have not such a 
knowledge, must ever be unable to see the original of Scripture 
with their own eyes; or must always be dependent on the 
assertions of others. But are there no cases, in which it 
appears, that the acquisition of such knowledge has been carried 
very high, and yet that the possessor of it remains, in a most 
important respect, unqualified to discharge with success the 
proper duty of a commentator? Unquestionably there is an 
abundance of such examples. Germany, the most prolific of all 
countries in commentators and lexicographers ; whose schools 
and universities are better adapted to thorough philological 
education than those of any other country ; seems to me, by the 
very prominence which she gives to grammatical and philologi- 
cal knowledge, to prepare young men to dive deep into the let- 
ter, rather than the spirit of authors; to fit them admirably 
indeed to select the best means of stripping off the hull of fruit 
with dexterity, but not so well to taste and estimate the kernel. 
There are, indeed, and especially of late, some striking excep- 
tions to this remark. But the great majority of biblical com- 
mentators in that country, I must think to be of the other class ; 
very useful, i. e. many of them are so, in helping to get out the 
grammatical shape and sense of a particular passage ; but not 
affording any important aid in telling one to what part of a build- 
ing, great or small, the particular piece which he is surveying 
belongs, or how it would fit in with the symmetry of such a 
building. Ihave often, while poring over the pages of these 
laborious, and in some respects very useful writers, been led to 
compare them, in my own mind, to a curious and enthusiastic 


* In the Essay on the Study of the Greek Language, No. 6. 
Vol. II. p. 290 sq. of this work. 
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antiquary, who, in searching out the ruins of some ancient tem- 
ple, finds fragments of a building on which he descants with 
great ardour and accuracy of description, while he can tell 
neither the magnitude nor form of the edifice to which it be- 
longed, nor the use of the discovered fragment, nor the place 
which it occupied in the magnificent stracture. I have some- 
times been even tempted to say, “the letter killeth, but the 
spirit maketh alive ;” to think that the commentary I was 
reading, afforded a striking example of an appropriate case, in 
which the sentiment of this passage might, in an accommodated 
manner, be with great propriety applied. 

Among all the old commentators with whom I have any 
acquaintance, I should say that none stands so preeminent for 
logical commentary as Calvin. His merits, at last, are begin- 
ning to be more generally acknowledged than they have been 
since the times in which he lived. The unhappy disputes of the 
Lutheran church with his followers, for a long time have kept 
them from paying him any deference. But time and circum- 
stances have mitigated the passion for dispute with Calvinists ; 
and the gigantic theologian and commentator is again beginning 
to take his proper place. ‘The members of the Lutheran church 
themselves, and one of their most distinguished and successful 
commentators, has Jately republished Calvin on the Epistles of 
Paul; and such is the approbation and success which have 
attended his work, that a loud call is made in Germany, to 
proceed in this good undertaking to other books of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Whoever reads Calvin’s Commentaries, and has extensively 
compared them with those of other interpreters, will be able at 
once to perceive, that what I call the /ogic of commentary, i. e. 
the reasoning, drift, scope, object, of the writer’s discourse, is 
every where his main point. He has little of philology dis- 
played on his pages ; he had much in his head. That he was 
a fine Greek and Hebrew scholar for the times in which he 
lived, no one will doubt who considers well the results to which 
he has come, in commenting on difficult passages of the Bible. 
Beyond all doubt, the value of his works would be greatly aug- 
mented, if the detail of philology were often, indeed habitually, 
given ; for it always must be true, that the logic of commentary 
should be justified and supported by philology, else we cannot 
pat confidence in it. The logic may of itself be good ; but the 
question always arises: Is it the logic of the writer? This can 
be determined only by a just interpretation of his language. 
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The union of these two qualities, then, the philological and the 
logical, seems absolutely essential, in order to reach the highest 
ground of a proper commentary. A man may tell me every 
thing about words, grammar, phrases, idioms, etc. and yet leave 
me in the dark as to why or wherefore this or that thing is said ; 
or how it contributes, in any degree, to the writer’s purpose ; or 
even, in fact, what the purpose is. How easy to lay my hand, 
how often have I been obliged to do it, on many a writer, who is 
justly characterized by the remarks that | have now made! 

I am often led to compare many a writer of commentary to a 
mineralogist, who is searching after what is imbedded in the 
earth in some particular spot only ; or to a botanist, who is ex- 
amining merely the plants and flowers which spring from the 
surface here and there; neither of them surveying the whole 
face of the country, the general features of the landscape, the 
nature of the soil, climate, rivers, mountains, ete. or the adapt- 
edness of the country for pasture, agriculture, or the production 
of timber. Now such a mineralogist or botanist, who makes in- 
vestigation merely of localities, may be exceedingly accurate and 
scientific in his details, and worthy of all credit;so far as he goes. 
But if a colony, about to emigrate, should inquire of either re- 
specting all these great questions in which they would have a most 
important interest, they could obtain scarcely any thing of the 
desired information. 

So it is with many a commentator. He handles a locality 
wonderfully well; with great skill in grammar, etymology, and 
usus loqguendi. He investigates with great patience, and with 
much thoroughness and accuracy. But he is like an anatomist, 
who will dissect the brain, or a limb, with abundant skill, but 
who can make out no consistent and satisfactory account of the 
relation in which the parts of the human body stand to each 
other, or of their mutual and respective influence, or of the perfec- 
tion and beauty of the tout ensemble. Such men are merely the 
collectors of materials for those of an order of mind like that of 
Calvin, whose constant effort it was to obtain a ‘stand-point,’ at 
the outset, from which he might look out and survey his whole 
ground, and see the distances and bearings of all the respective 
parts of it! When he had obtained this, he could direct his 
particular researches to what quarter he chose, and yet be sure 
of keeping in sight the relative bearings of each locality. How 
different a process this, from that of going from place to place, 
and making a mere local survey of each, without knowing any 
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thing, or any thing of importance, in respect to mutual relations, 
distances, and bearings. An account of such a survey, i.e. a 
commentary of the secondary sort, is like the original mass of 
creation, before it was reduced to order, 17 at least, if not "72. 
A world may perhaps be made out of it; but a mind must first 
come to the wielding of the elements, which can say: Let there 
be light. 

My favourite critics and commentators, the Germans, may 
think that these remarks bear hard upon them. But if they 
seem to do so, they are not made in the spirit of carping or of 
envy. There are distinguished exceptions among them to the 
remarks I have just been making ; men who leave a train of light 
behind them, and also scatter it before them, in whatever path 
they move; men who are furnished with such an abundance of 
philological materials, that they are able to stand at the head of 
the critical world, and have nothing to fear from any competitor. 
But there are others, and very many others, who write and pub- 
lish books which correspond quite exactly to what I have been 
describing ; others still, who think they have done nothing, 
unless they have published a book such as no man ever read, 
saw, or even thought of; who seem to measure their fancied 
importance by the degree of extravagance exhibited in their 
thoughts and expressions ; and whose main object seems to be, 
to say that which will be controverted, or at least be talked about. 
“Sir,” said Voltaire to a friend who asked him why he inserted 
certain false statements in a work of his, “Sir, J must be read.” 

All other countries, which should carry the study of philology 
as high as Germany does, would probably exhibit commentators 
of the same, or of the like characteristics. Preparation is made 
for much of the mere local commentary that comes from Ger- 
many, by the drill of their primary schools. A various reading 
in a classic, seems to he made a matter of high and constant in- 
terest. Students are drilled into this. Hence we have, even 
from some of their best scholars in the classics, such works as 
Heyne’s Notes on Homer, Schweighauser’s Notes on Herodotus, 
and a multitude of other works of like character, where captai 
lectionem would be the sum of all the characteristics which one 
could give of the editor and critic; for commentator I cannot 
call him. Is this to lead the youthful mind to an understanding 
and a relish for the classics, sacred or profane? Qwuodque in 
loco suo ; let such annotations be published only for critics and 
commentators ; but it is meet that the public should not be 
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deluded and disappointed, by what is of so little interest or utility 
to them. 

I hold that man, and that one only, to be a commentator, who 
explains his author. ‘The words; the phrases; the idioms ; 
the course of thought, reasoning, or representation ; the general 
object and purpose, or any particular object or purpose of a 
writer; are all to. be explained, i. e. to be so placed before the 
reader, that he need not misapprehend them. This done, he is 
fairly prepared to begin his work of study, and pursue it with 
success. If he should not, upon mature study and reflection, 
agree in all respects with the commentator in his statements of 
the sentiments and views of the author, still the suggestions of 
the commentator have excited his own mind to think and act in 
relation to the subject, and this may be of serious advantage to 
him. And supposing the commentator to have made a correct 
statement of the matter and manner of his author, then the 
reader comes to the study of him with the advantage of knowing, 
at every step, what course he is pursuing, and what is to be at- 
tained by persevering in his journey. And even if the reader 
needs none of all this aid, then no harm is done, for he is not 
obliged to have recourse to it. 

It is a cheering consideration, that commentaries, which aim, 
as a main point, at giving the course of thought and reasoning in 
the sacred writers, are beginning to find special favour in Ger- 
many, the great nursery of philology. 1 have already mentioned, 
that a part of Calvin’s commentaries have lately been republished, 
and that more of them will probably be republished. Tholuck 
and Gesenius may be mentioned as having given many fine 
specimens of illustrating the course of thought and reasoning, in 
the writers on whom they have commented; Tholuck, particu- 
larly in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
Gesenius in his distinguished work upon Isaiah. Hengstenberg, 
in his Christology, has shewn himself abundantly capable of 
doing this, should he ever become a regular commentator. 
Neander, the well known ecclesiastical historian and lecturer at 
the university of Berlin, is said, by my friend the Editor of this 
work, to be particularly distinguished, in his exegetical lectures . 
on the sacred volume, which constitute a part of his yearly 
duties, for his attention to the logic of commentary, or the course 
of the writer’s thoughts and reasoning. Flatt has many com- 
mendable and able specimens of this nature, in his commentaries 
on the epistles of Paul; and recently, a very distinguished speci- 
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men of this kind of commentary has appeared, from the hand of 
Prof. Olshausen of Koenigsberg, which is designed to extend 
through the Gospels, and perhaps through the whole New Tes- 
tament. Indeed, the course of thought, and things rather than 
words, are the chief object of this last named writer. He leaves, 
in the main, the commentary on words and grammar to his 
predecessors, and occupies himself principally with the topics or 
thoughts. This will answer a good purpose, where a reader is 
already well instructed in philology ; but it must fail, of course, 
in the important end of leading him to philologize correctly. 
Still, the work is adapted to be eminently instructive to those 
who are able to make a right use of it. Accordingly, it has 
been received by the serious and judicious in Germany, as we 
are given to understand, with great satisfaction and approbation, 
and bids fair to aid in turning the current of public taste. A 
work on the New Testament, bearing the stamp of Calvin’s best 
manner in his developement of the course of thought; or the 
manner of Gesenius, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, many portions of 
the younger Rosenmueller, De Wette, and Olshausen, on the 
one hand; and of Kuinoel, Rosenmueller the elder, Koppe, Wi- 
ner, and many other acute linguists and philologians, on the 
other; would be, indeed, an invaluable treasure to the church 
and to the world. ‘Time, we would hope, will yet produce such 
a work. It has been finely said, that “ truth is the daughter of 
time ;” and this is as correct in regard to a true model of com- 
mentary, as in respect to most other things. 

Some readers will expect me to say something here of 
the popular and widely diffused commentaries of Rosenmueller 
on the New Testament, and Kuinoel on the historical books of 
the same. Iam not writing a review, and therefore I can say 
only a few words. So much I may say, in the way of illus- 
trating the subject, on which I am descanting. 

Rosenmueller, who has written commentaries on the N. Testa- 
ment, was a professor and pastor at Leipsic, and was the father of 
the well known and popular commentator of the same name 
on the Old Testament. His work is a very neat specimen of 
the second order of commentary, i. e. an explanation of words 
and phrases. He is, almost every where, a merely local inves- 
tigator ; and scarcely ever does he take a stand, from which he 
looks out and surveys the whole field in which he is labouring. 
His philology, in the main, is safe, and worthy of credit. But 
he is one of those commentators, who are more successful in 
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explaining easy than difficult things. Where you most need 
aid, you find yourself often deserted. He has a proneness not 
to look difficulties in the face, but to glide by them, in a smooth 
and easy manner, seeming to make little or nothing of them, and 
wondering (as it would seem) how any body can magnify them 
into matters of interest or of importance. He is ever ready to 
help you, with great good will, where you might go on without 
his aid; certainly after a little practice you might do so; but 
when you are in real trouble, he does not hear your call for 
help. He does well for the mere beginner; for he feeds bim 
with milk, instead of meat. But the reader who is in any good 
measure téAevos, and has ato@yrijgva yeyuuvacueva moos dta- 
xovow xahov té xai xaxoU in criticism, can well dispense with a 
great part of the aid which he proffers. 

The student must not expect to find in Rosenmueller those 
high and commanding views, which such a man as Calvin was 
capable of taking. ‘The developement of ratiocination, design, 
great object, are not his province. A secondary, but a pleasant, 
and generally accurate annotator on the philology of particular 

assages and expressions, he will find in him. Now and then, 
he partakes of the fault, so common among the popular com- 
mentators of England, of explaining what is already as plain as 
he can possibly make it. I have sometimes been amused, and 
sometimes been agitated by very different feelings, when I have 
read in a commentary, a very laboured effort at explaining 
something perhaps equally difficult with the following: ‘ And 
Jesus entered into a boat, with his disciples, and passed over the 
sea of Galilee.’ Of course, explanations of such passages 
cost the writer nothing; he can therefore compose them with 
great ease, currente calamo, and they all help to make out a 
book. But so soon as we come to a passage of real difficulty, 
then, forsooth, he tells us, perhaps, that the Bible is full of mys- 
teries, and that this is one of those passages about which critics 
and commentators have been divided ; that one says thus, and 
another so; and that perhaps, after all, it may mean this or that. 
Hard work at the concordance, and thorough study of the con- 
text and idiom, are not the elements in which such a commen- 
tator chooses to move. 

Much of Rosenmueller’s commentary is like the production 
of the poet whom Horace introduces: T'recentos in hora versus 
—stans pede in uno. It might be written, and doubtless was 
written, off-hand. It is none the worse for this, so far as it re- 
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spects the beginner in the study of exegesis. But he must not 
expect to obtain from it the higher and ultimate ends of com- 
mentary of the first order. To meet and solve formidable diffi- 
culties ; to throw strong light on the general course of thought 
and reasoning ; to compare with other writers, and educe a 
harmonious sentiment from the whole ; to render prominent the 
great doctrinal points which are urged; are not the province of 
this commentator. 

In Hebrew, he could not have been deep. Much oftener 
would he have brought the Old Testament to bear upon the 
illustration of the New, if this had been the case. Of course, he 
would have seen many things more clearly, had he been well 
furnished here. But still, there is a commendable attention to 
this particular, and the student has no special reason to com- 
plain. On the whole, a mixture of Rosenmueller, Olshausen, 
and ‘Tholuck, would make an admirable book. Each, sepa- 
rately, is valuable; but the two last exceedingly more so, in my 
estimation, than Rosenmueller. His book was designed, as it 
seems to me, for tyros; and as such, it remains for philological 
tyros still a very valuable book. 

Of Kuinoel I must of course now say something. The ex- 
tensive approbation which he has found, and the repetition 
of large editions of his works, seem to speak highly in his 
favour. As a philologist, he has certainly exhibited a great deal 
of labour and care, in the investigation of words and phrases. 
Most of all, however, he fails here, in respect to the nice and 
discriminating use of the particles, and various idiomatic con- 
structions. He shews, in such cases, that he has not read the 
classics with special attention to these subjects; nor taken much 
pains minutely to inform himself, in regard to such matters as 
Winer has often developed in his New Testament Grammar. 
But still, he takes a stand very decidedly above Rosenmueller, 
in nearly all these things, and has, no doubt, studied the New 
Testament, or at least the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
with more thorough care and attention. 

In general, he is a sober, judicious critic, as to idiom, etc. 
Oftentimes he makes remarks with respect to the connexion and 
scope of discourse, that are valuable and important. In all these 
points of view, he may be strongly commended to the perusal of 
the student; who still should not be ready to give implicit credit 
to every thing which is said. By long and patient labour, he has 
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his work. Yet there are characteristics in it that I know not 
how to bear with patiently, and which, I think, must operate in 
a manner exceedingly different from that which he expects or 
wishes, both upon the friends of the old school and of the new. 

[ come with sincere reluctance to notice some of these char- 
acteristics. 

The great controversy in Germany, between the neologists and 
those who adhere to the doctrines of the reformation, must be 
well known to my readers. This, of course, extends itself to 
the exegesis of the Scriptures ; and the hottest battle-ground is, 
and has all along been, within the province of hermeneutics. 
If there be any such thing as a revealed religion, it is contained 
in the Bible. What does the Bible teach, then, is of course the 
natural and ultimate question, in all controversies of this nature. 
Even where the Bible is disowned in Germany, as to its divine 
origin, so long as it is, by the professed religion of the State, the 
source of religious faith and order, the controversy must still be 
directed towards the point which has respect to the meaning of 
its contents. 

Kuinoel, if I were to judge from the general tenor of his 
commentaries, must have been, in earlier life, under the instruc- 
tion of men inclining toward what is called orthodox or evan- 
gelical sentiment. He seems to have a relish for what is grave, 
and sedate, and adapted to promote good moral purposes. He 
would seem really to desire, that his reader should think him to 
be a believer in miracles ; in the extraordinary divine mission of 
Jesus ; and of course in the reality of the Christian religion and 
of its importance. Now and then he undertakes, and with 
complete success, to vindicate some important controverted pas- 
sages, from a neological exposition. or example; the cele- 
brated passage in the address of Jesus to the Jews, in John 
5: 19 sq. he vindicates from the intepretation given it by Eich- 
horn* and others, who refer the whole to a moral reformation 
merely, to be brought about by the instructions of Jesus. But 
here, Storr and Schott had led the way ; and this so triumphant- 
ly, that even the advocates of neology could scarcely venture to 
defend the interpretation of Eichhorn. 

So in other cases. Wherever some first rate commentator 
has led the way, and Kuinoel sees that the matter is brought to 
a final and triumphant close, he generally ventures to follow on, 
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in regard to a controverted passage. Seldom does he express 
a very direct and plain opinion, on such passages, unless this be 
the case. 

As it respects the Trinitarian controversy, he is what has been 
generally termed a high Arian. “For myself,” says he, “I 
think that John, desirous of shewing that Jesus the Messiah was 
most intimately united with God in a sublime manner, meant by 
the term Logos, an intelligent nature, superior to all genii and 
creatures, most intimately connected with God, YeT DISTINCT 
FROM HIM, who proceeded from God before the creation of the 
world, and who therefore may be, and ought to be, called God 
and regarded as such.”* How a being derived and distinct 
from God, can be really and truly called and regarded as God, 
is a problem, the solution of which he has not given us. 

But the characteristic to which I adverted some time ago, as 
one that gives little satisfaction either to the friends or foes of 
neology, is, that in some cases, where there is apparently some- 
thing of a miraculous nature which lies upon the face of the 
evangelical narration, Kuinoel makes shift, but with no great 
dexterity, to steer between the parties, in order (so at least it 
would seem) to avoid giving offence to either. I must produce 
some examples here, to justify a remark which might otherwise 
appear to be unjust or censorious. 

In his account of the temptation of Christ,¢ he remarks, at 
the outset: “Ingenue profitendum est, nullam hujus loci inter- 
pretationem hactenus prolatam, ita esse comparatam, ut difficul- 
tates omnino omnes plane evanescant.” Then he proceeds to 
the various schemes of interpretation, and the arguments em- 
ployed to combat them. (1) Satan was in reality the tempter. 
(2) The temptation was merely presented to the mind of Christ 
while in a state of ecstasy. (3) The temptation consisted in 
bad thoughts which presented themselves to the mind of Jesus, 
and which were immediately rejected. (4) The whole narra- 
tion is a wv @os, designed to account for the forty days’ residence 
of Jesus in the desert. (5) The tempter was an agent of the 
high priest and the Jewish Sanhedrim, or the high priest him- 
self. Near the close of this last head, he ventures to say: 
‘- Haec sententia....omnino praeferenda videtur.” Yet in the 
sequel, we see little or no use made of his apparent concession 
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* Vol. III. Proleg. p. 103, Edit. 3. 
+ Recorded in Matt. 4: 1 sq. Mark 1: 12,13. Luke 4: 1 sq. 
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to a most extraordinary supposition. In commenting on verse 
9, viz. “ All these things [kingdoms of the world] will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me,” he relates what 
others have said, who defend the idea that the high priest, or 
his agent, was the tempter. But how little this contributes to 
solve the difficulty of such a proposal on the part of a Jew, is 
what he has not cleared up, and is (I must presume) what he 
was not willing to undertake to clear up. 

On the whole, although one may gain considerable informa- 
tion that is valuable, from the introduction to his commentary on 
the history of the temptation, yet one is obliged to quit him at 
last, without really knowing where he has made up his mind to 
take his stand; although there is reason to conjecture, that he 
sides with those who hold the fifth, and most extraordinary 
opinion mentioned above. 

Let us now look at his commentary on the history of Jesus at 
the time of his baptism. The evangelists tell us, that “the 
heavens were opened, and the Spirit, like a dove, descended 
upon Jesus ; that there came a voice from heaven, saying, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom [ am well pleased.” Here, indeed, 
is something, apparently, of a very extraordinary nature; some- 
thing designed to bear unequivocal testimony that Jesus is the 
Son of God. But how is it with our commentator? “The 
heavens were opened ; fulgurabat, it lightened,” says Kuinoel 
on Matt. 3:16. And what is the swuarixm sider, the bodily 
shape, in which Luke says the Holy Ghost descended? “ Re- 
ferenda sunt ad fulmen,” says Kuinoel, “ad nubem lucidam 
fulmen emittentem.” The lightening, then, is the Holy Spirit in 
a bodily form! But what the voice from heaven? Thunder 
to be sure, which of course follows the lightning: “ gev7 éx 
tov ovgaver, est fonitru.” But how came these every-day oc- 
currences, all of a sudden, and without any precedent, to 
be metamorphosed into such a miraculous phenomenon? Jesus, 
it will be remembered by the reader, had as yet no disciples ; 
for he had not entered upon his ministry, and his baptism was 
the first public developement that he made. No one then was 
prepared, as yet, to expect extraordinary things. No supersti- 
tious and enthusiastic regard for a favourite teacher, and a man 
of wonderful talents, had prepared the multitude to construe the 
ordinary occurrence of thunder and lightning in this way. That 
any considerate man should do so, then, is quite incredible on 
every ground. Yet Kuinoel (on Matt. 3: 17) represents John 
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the Baptist, as construing these natural phenomena in this man- 
ner, re accuratius perpensa, i. e. after he had accurately weighed 
the matter. 

I hardly know what to say respecting such a comment as 
this. Are we then to suppose, that John the Baptist, and those 
who surrounded him, were such novices and simpletons, as to 
the explanation of natural phenomena, that they would mistake 
lightning for the descent of the Holy Spirit in a bodily shape as 
a dove? Or that the thunder which followed, signified, “ This 
is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well pleased?” If neology 
makes such demands as this upon our credulity, in order to rid 
itself of miracles, for one I cannot yield to its requisitions. And 
Kuinoel himself, with all his evident wishes here to make a 
peace-offering to the current and dominant theology of the day 
in Germany, can scarcely be serious, I think, in proffering such 
a criticism. Pudet has nugas! Yet, if there be any passage 
in the Scriptures, where serious examination and consideration 
are needed, this would seem to be one. 

Quite as extraordinary as all this, is the interpretation which 
Kuinoel puts upon Matt. 8: 28 sq. Mark 5: 1 sq. Luke 8: 26 
sq. which contains the story of the herd of swine, in the 
country of Gergesenes or Gadarenes, that perished by rea- 
son of demoniacal influence. In substance it is this: ‘ Two 
men possessed of demons, coming out from among the tombs 
where they dwelt, exceedingly fierce with raging madness, and 
prone to annoy all who passed by that way, met Jesus as he 
was passing by, and cried out, Jesus, thou Son of God, art thou 
come hither to torment us before the time?’ From the tenor of 
the narrative it is plain, that the demons are considered, by the 
writers, as speaking through the madmen; for immediately af- 
ter uttering the above words, they are represented as saying, ‘If 
thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into the herd of swine.’ 
This refers to a herd of two thousand swine, which were feed- 
ing in the vicinity. Jesus acceded to this request, and the de- 
mons entering into the swine, the whole herd ran violently down 
a steep place into the sea, and perished in the waters. 

Such is the story; simple, but unique in its kind, and, as 
might of course be expected, an offendiculum magnum to the 
critics of the new school. Let us see how Kuinoel interprets it. 

After stating the usual opinion, viz. that the evil spirits did 
enter the swine, i.e. exercise their influence over them, occa- 
sion madness in them, and thus cause them to precipitate them- 
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selves into the sea; or that Christ effected this by his own 
miraculous power, according to the supposition of Grimm; 
Kuinoel adds, that “others have explained this matter in a 
more probable way, as we shall immediately see. From the 
many conjectures which have been offered, | may be permitted 
to bring forward those, quae probabilitate imprimis sese commen- 
dant, i.e. which are particularly deserving of notice by reason 
of their probability.” 

What then are these? First we have the explanation of Eich- 
horn,* which is in substance as follows. ‘The maniac [Eich- 
horn mentions but one, after the tenor of the narration in Luke 
8: 26 sq.] had heard of the miracles of Christ, and especial- 
ly in respect to casting out demons. Believing himself to be 
possessed by a legion of them, he thought Jesus would send 
him to Tartarus, and was terrified. Jesus indulged his caprice, 
and spoke in accordance with his belief. ‘The madman rushed 
upon the herd of swine, and drove them over the precipice ; and 
then, believing that the evil spirits must have gone into them, he 
became composed and rational.’ 

The whole herd, however, did not perish, according to this 
celebrated interpreter. Only a number of them, which stood 
near the precipitous shore of the lake, were crowded off, and fell 
into the water and perished ; and rumour ‘ with her hundred 
tongues,’ told this of the whole. 

Thus much for one of the conjectures, “ quae probabilitate 
imprimis sese commendant.” What is the other? It comes from 
C. C. L. Schmidt, and is as follows.+ The herdsmen, who 
kept the swine, attracted by interest and curiosity, ran to Jesus, 
informed him of the maniacs, and advised him to be on his 
guard. In the mean time, the swine being left to themselves, 
drew near to the precipitous shores of the lake. ‘There a quar- 
rel arose among them, and some of them were forced down the 
banks into the water; and the rest struck with terror, followed 
on after them, until the whole herd were destroyed. In the 
mean time, the maniac luckily hit upon the supposition, that the 
demons had left him, and gone into the swine; whereupon he 
became calm and rational. The herdsmen and the spectators 


fell in with this conceit, and propagated the news of this occur- 
rence all over the neighbouring country. 
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These are the probable conjectures, then, by which the nar- 
rations in question are to be explained. Of the two, Kuinoel 
appears most to favour that of Schmidt; probably, because, in 
accordance with the direct assertion of the evangelists, it con- 
cedes the total destruction of the herd of swine. 

To criticise on this exegesis, is not my present business ; nor 
can I deem it necessary. Those who know the nature of swine, 
will be ready to believe, that nothing short of demoniacal pos- 
session, or mere physical force, would drive them over a preci- 
pice into the water. And those who believe that the demoniac 
in question was simply a madman, will wonder at least how he 
came to know that Jesus was the Son of God; or to imagine 
that the demons, by whom he believed himself to be possessed, 
should have entered into the swine now, any more than at any 
previous period. Madmen are not usually cured by conceits, 
that are as irrational as any part of their madness. 

But enough. Such is what Kuinoel can do, and what he has 
done. It is enough, at least, to justify what I have said, in re- 
lation to the occasional conceits which his commentary exhibits. 

How can the considerate reader help the impression, that in 
such cases there is a course like that of the Samaritans of old, 
“‘who feared the Lord, and served other gods?” The friends 
of scriptural integrity and credibility must of course be revolted, 
by such exegesis. ‘The advocates of the so called rational in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, although they may be satisfied 
with Kuinoel here and in other like exhibitions, will not, how- 
ever, be at all satisfied with most of his interpretation, which 
seems plainly and directly to be in favour of supporting the 
miraculous claims of Jesus and his disciples. 

The reader must not suppose, after all, from such specimens 
as these, that the commentary of the writer before us is filled 
with such revolting exegesis as this. It would be far from the 
truth. Yet there is enough of such interpretation in it, to shew 
that the writer is “halting between two opinions ;” enough to fill 
every enlightened and unprejudiced reader w ith the deepest 
regret, that a man of so much knowledge and opportunity as 
Kuinoel, should not at the age of some sixty or more years, have 
made up his opinion on points that should be considered as fun- 
damental in any one’s views of theology. JVaturalism or Su- 
pranaturalism seem to me to be the only alternatives. If I 
receive the Scriptures as a book of divine origin, the only proper 
inquiry that remains is: What have they taught? And in find- 
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ing out this, I must construe them by the usual laws of interpret- 
ation; and then receive, and give entire credit to the result. If 
I do not admit such claims; then I must regard them as a mix- 
ture of truth and error, and pick out my way in the best manner 
I can, by the light of nature as it dawns upon others, or glimmers 
within myself. 

Within a short time, Kuinoel has published an additional vol- 
ume on the Epistle to the Hebrews; which is “ his setting sun, 
shorn of his beams.” With the idiom and spirit of Paul’s writ- 
ings, I cannot help thinking him to be but very moderately 
acquainted. On questions of higher criticism, he details with a 
good degree of brevity and accuracy what others have said; but 
he adds nothing to the stock of thought already before the 
world. 

For the sake of those who wish to pursue the critical study of 
the Bible, I add a word, respecting some of the other recent 
commentaries which appear to be coming into use. 

Flatt’s notes on the epistles of Paul, are, for the most part, of 
a solid and judicious kind; more distinguished for the logical 
than the philological cast of them. His attainments in philology 
were very respectable; but he was formed in the older school, 
and had not that nice susceptibility to idiom and grammar, which 
some recent critics exhibit. On the whole, his works can be 
heartily recommended to the attentive study of the learner ; who 
will seldom fail to be really profited by the perusal of them. 

Of Tholuck on the Romans I have already spoken. His 
work on John is of a more popular cast, and in some respects 
less fundamental. Still, it does honour to his bead and heart. 
I have only to express my most sincere wish, that a man quali- 
fied as he is, would undertake a history of the Logos, as exhib- 
ited in the oriental and occidental systems of philosophy, specially 
in Plato and his commentators, in Philo, in the Chaldee Tar- 
gums, (if indeed 747% N72 is to be deemed as Logos,) and 
indeed in all other sources of information; so that, at last, inter- 
preters of the first paragraph in John’s Gospel, might have some 
terra firma, some fundamental and credible collection of facts, 
on which they might take their stand. A life devoted to such 
an object, would be well spent for the church; and I know of 
no one to whom more sources of consultation are open, than to 
Prof. Tholuck. 

I could also wish most sincerely, that he would consecrate 
some of his admirable talents to the special illustration of the 
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idiom of John, particularly as exhibited in chapters 135—17 
of his Gospel, and in his Epistles. The union of Christ, as 
Messiah, with God; the union of all the disciples of Christ 
with the Father and with him; and the very frequent expressions 
which have their basis in these facts, are subjects for illustration, 
worthy of the pen of such a writer as Tholuck. 

The work of Olshausen on the Gospels, will probably find 
its way into English; and if it should fall into the hands of 
a competent translator and editor, who is capable of judging 
where additions may be profitably made, and of adding (where 
it is expedient) some further notes, it would probably find, as it 
deserves, adequate support. ‘The general spirit and temper and 
criticism which pervade the work, are deserving of most hearty 
approbation. 

Of Rosenmueller on the Old Testament, I have given my 
views in a former number of this work.* De Wette on the 
Psalms, Gesenius on Isaiah, Stiick on Hosea, are worthy of 
very attentive perusal and study. And this is true of several 
other recent writers. But as they are not yet introduced among 
us, to any considerable extent, the occasion does not call for 
giving any opinion respecting them. 

I would hope, that what I have said above may serve as a 
reply to some of the many questions, which I am almost every 
week in some way or other called upon to answer, respecting my 
views of the above named commentators. My object, however, 
is not so much to save myself the labour of answering these 
inquiries, as to communicate that which I would hope may be of 
some use to the young men, who are the rising hope of our 
churches, and who are entering upon, or pursuing, a course of . 
biblical study. 

I have made my first head of inquiry, respecting the nature of 
commentary, diffuse and excursive; but I have done so pur- 
posely, because there are many things comprised in it, about 
which the religious public have an interest and a curiosity ; and 
which, in case they are justly treated, may be of some use to 
the interests of sacred literature. On this account, I must cast 
myself on the generous criticism of the reader, and beg him 
to bear with me patiently, although I have been so widely dis- 
cursive. 


* Vol. II. p. 210 sq. 
Vor. Il. No. 9. 
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II. I come now to say something on the second topic, which 
was proposed, near the commencement of these remarks, viz. 
Why is commentary on the Scriptures needed ? 

My readers are aware of the use which skeptics have some- 
times made of the fact, that the Bible has had its thousands of 
commentators, and still continues to have them, ‘ Here,’ say 
they, ‘is a book, which you tell us is a revelation from God; a 
revelation designed for the use of all men, and adapted to make 
the path of duty and of doctrine altogether plain, so as to regu- 
late both our practice and our faith. Yet all ages, ever since 
this book was written, have been prolific in commentators ; and 
they are, at the present moment, multiplying beyond all example. 
But the Bible still remains a sealed book, as to a multitude of 
declarations which it contains; and the ever varying opinions of 
commentators, even of the greatest and most distinguished schol- 
ars, shews, that little indeed is ever to be hoped for, from what 
you call a revelation. How can that be a revelation for all men, 
which all men cannot easily understand, and about the meaning 
of which they must constantly disagree ?” 

I have stated the objection in its full strength, as I believe, 
because we can have no interest, as the advocates of revelation, 
to keep back, or to cover over, any thing of the full strength of 
the arguments urged by our opponents against us. The answer 
to the above questions will lead me directly on my way, in the 
canvassing of the topic suggested by my second general head. 

We may be permitted to ask, in the first place, in what man- 
ner a revelation should be made, to satisfy the objector? Must 
one be made in a language that all men understand, and which 
no one is liable to misconstrue, in any respect? Then tell us 
what is that language? It is not Hebrew, nor Chaldee, nor 
Arabic, nor Greek, nor Latin, nor English, nor any other lan- 
guage on the face of the earth; because no one of all the 
languages that now exist or ever has existed, since the primeval 
age of man, is, or has been, universal. If then a revelation 
must be made in a universal language, it must be made in one 
which never existed since the time that a written revelation was 
made. But what kind of a revelation would that be, which 
should be made in a language that no one knew or understood ? 
Such a revelation would need something more than commentary, 
to render it intelligible. 

There is no alternative here, but to give up this part of the 
objection, or to say, that the Divine Being ought to have so con- 
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stituted the human race, that they all would speak and under- 
stand the very same language. Here then, in the latter part of 
this alternative, there is a mere @ priori ground of assumption ; 
which of course we need not attempt to argue down ; for when 
an objection comes to this, that it decides what God ought to 
have done, in distinction from what he has done, argument is of 
course unavailing. 

Enough for the advocates of revelation, that they believe it to 
be adapted to the actual condition and circumstances of the 
human race; and in as much as a variety of language is one 
part of their developement, such advocates know not how, in 
any way, to attach weight to the suggestion, that revelation 
should have been given in a universal language, and one that 
needed no commentary. As men are, and have been ever since 
revelation began to be given, a particular language must be 
chosen, in order that it should be intelligible to any of them. 
There was no possible alternative, but either to make it in this 
way, or not to make it at all; unless, indeed, the human race 
were themselves made over again, and metamorphosed into 
something altogether different, in respect to language, from 
what they are or have been. 

What particular language then, should be chosen as the me- 
dium of revelation? for we have seen that some particular one 
must constitute such medium. We believe that Hebrew and 
Greek have been chosen. Who will -allege that the choice 
was not a wise and good one? Hebrew, for ages, was substan- 
tially spoken, and dialects of it still are spoken, over all hither 
Asia, the cradle and original nursery of the human race. The 
Greek diffused itself, with the conquests of Alexander and his 
successors, over almost all the habitable globe. Under the 
Roman power, at its height, it was not less extensive. It found 
its way into every considerable city and town; it was spoken 
by all well educated people, in the metropolis of the world. It 
is moreover, as all agree, one of the most perfect of all lan- 
guages. How could the choice be bettered then, as to the cos- 
tume which a revelation was to put on? Let the objector show 
us, if he can. 

Where then are we now? We have arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that if a revelation be made at all, it must be made in 
some particular language. But if so, then of course many of 
the consequences must unavoidably follow, which the objector 
brings forward as an allegation against revelation itself. A par- 
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ticular language is understood only by the people who speak it. 
If others, then, are in any way to be made partakers of the 
revelation given, it must be by virtue of a translation. Cana 
translation ever, in all respects, perfectly correspond with or 
fully represent all the features of its original ? 

o this I answer fully and freely in the negative. It is not 
within the bounds of possibility, that it should do so; and the 
reason why it cannot, may be made palpable to the most ordin- 
ary understanding. 

Such is the nature of man, as a communicative being, that he 
ever forms words, i.e. articulate sounds which are significant of 
something, according to his wants and circumstances. Place 
him under the torrid zone, in deserts scorched by a burning 
sun, with only here and there a little oasis for water and pasture 
and he names every object with which he meets, in such a man- 
ner as to express the ideas or conceptions in his own mind, 
which such an object occasions. The result of his reflections 
on them he invents names to express, in the same way ; for, as 
a communicative being, he must find some channel in which he 
can convey his thoughts and feelings to other minds. 

Place him within the arctic circle, and he there does the like 
thing. ‘The eternal ice and snow, the lofty mountains and deep 
ravines, the stunted bush and lichen, the six-months day and 
night equally long, the aurora borealis and the splendid moon, 
in a word, every other object that meets his eye or affects his 
feelings, all find appropriate names by means of his inventive 
and articulate powers. 

The same thing might of course be said, of every particular 
nation and tribe on the face of the earth. Their language is 
adapted to their wants. Something of it is native or indigen- 
ous; i. e. the original human pair in paradise, doubtless, had the 
power from the very first, of conversing with each other. But 
a great proportion of words, in all languages, has evidently been 
made by the linguistic faculty of men, as their wants or woes, 
the objects around them or within them, or their circumstances 
and feelings, gave occasion to form it. 

Every language on earth, then, takes the hue of the people 
who speak it. It is the creature of their necessities; brought 
into being for the most part, by their wants, and nurtured and 
sustained both by these and their conveniences. Such an in- 
strument, then, will always be shaped entirely by these wants 
and conveniences; as its very existence in the main, depends 
altogether upon them. 
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Let us now advance one step further. It follows inevitably 
from the above statement, that if the objects of different coun- 
tries are diverse ; if the climate, soil, productions, seasons, ani- 
mals, vegetables, minerals, etc. are in more or less respects pe- 
culiar ; if the manners and customs, religious rites, government, 
domestic utensils, arms, agriculture and its implements, arts and 
sciences ; in a word, if every thing, or almost every thing, which 
men see, and live upon, and operate by ; is different in a greater 
or less degree in one country, from what it is in another; then, 
of course, the men of one country will have terms to express 
that, which in another country they have no terms to express. 
The generic idea, in a great number of cases, may be the same 
in both countries ; the specific one must of course be different, 
in order to correspond with the specific difference of objects. 

Facts show that such is the case, beyond any possibility of 
contradiction. A few examples will set this in a striking and 
convincing light. 

I ask the Latin scholar, how he is to translate the words con- 
sul, aedilis, praetor, and other words of the like class, into Eng- 
lish? ‘The answer must be, that he cannot translate them; he 
can only transfer them. Why? Simply because the English 
world, never having had any of the offices among them which 
are designated by these words, have never coined any terms for 
the meaning of such offices. All we can do, then, is to receive 
the Roman words just as they are; or with some slight varia- 
tion, made merely for the sake of euphony to an English ear. 

How easy now to ask the same question about thousands of 
Latin words, which once designated objects either physical or 
mental, that were peculiar to the Roman people or government. 
The same thing must of course be true, in regard to the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, and for the same reasons. Each nation 
has objects specific, and peculiar to itself; or it has views and 
feelings respecting objects of any kind, of nature or of art, pe- 
culiar to itself; and its language was formed for the very pur- 
pose of designating as well these peculiarities, as the generic na- 
ture of each object. 

Let us reverse the case. I ask the Latin scholar to translate 
into the Roman language the following sentence: “ The brig 
was hulled by a broadside from a man of war.” How can he 
do this? Brigs the Romans had not; cannon were unknown to 
them; cannon-balls, powder, the firing of guns, equally so. 
Their men of wat were row-boats. Their naval assaults were 
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by missiles, and by the boarding of vessels, and fighting hand to 
hand. Nota single thing, then, in the above sentence, can be 
expressed by the Latin language, excepting the verb was and 
the prepositions by and from. Supposing now we should un- 
dertake to make out a Latin sentence, expressive of the above 
idea; what can we do? We must confine ourselves to the ex- 
pression of generic ideas alone. We might say: Frangebatur 
navis minor impetu hostili et tonitrali navis bellicosae majoris. 
I am not aware how we could get much nearer than this, to the 
meaning which we attach to the sentence. But this leaves out of 
the question all that is peculiar to modern naval warfare. The 
brig, and hulling, and the cannon-balls, and the man of war 
with its awful array, all disappear ; and then we have the mere 
generic idea left, that one larger vessel assaulted another with 
thundering force, and dashed it in pieces. The essential part 
of the great fact is indeed preserved ; but all the colouring and 
peculiarity and animated force of the description, are sacrificed ; 
and along with these, not a little of the interest which it might 
excite, and the pleasure arising from vivid representation. 

We are approaching the point, that we have had in our eye. 
How is it with the Scriptures, which are written in Hebrew and 
Greek, i. e. the particular languages of particular nations? Can 
we translate them entirely ? 

The truth is simply this. Thousands of words in the original 
Scriptures have a hue which no translation can impart to them. 
It depends on the manners, customs, laws, religious rites, em- 
ployment, climate, natural productions, arts, commerce, etc. etc. 
of the countries where the sacred books were written. How 
can we translate into any other language, that which belongs to 
no other nation, and where no corresponding words have been 
formed ; or where, if they had been, they would not be intelli- 
gible? The thing is impossible. Circumlocution is the only 
expedient left, by which we can approach the exact attainment 
of such an object. Thousands of words, then, in the English 
Bible, must be, and must of themselves and by the necessity of 
the case continue to be, only an imperfect representation of the 
great original. 

Does the skeptic cavil at this, and say that we have no Bible, 
or at least only a very imperfect one, so long as this is the case? 
My answer is, that the allegation is not true, in the sense in 
which he designs to make it. The great doctrines and duties 
of religion are capable of being designatedlin every language ; 
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because the relations of men to God and to each other, are al- 
ways and in every country the same. The substance, therefore, 
is capable of being translated. ‘The costume of narration or 
precept, I acknowledge, is often incapable of direct translation ; 
and this for the reasons stated above. But this must necessa- 
rily be the case, unless the constitution of the human race 
should be changed, and all nations be brought to speak one and 
the same language. This, however, is impossible, unless all 
shall be brought to live in the same circumstances, and be con- 
versant with the same objects, and have the same laws, religion, 
customs, dress, utensils, ete. In the nature of things, and un- 
less the physical constitution of the globe is changed, this can 
never be. 

Here then comes in the need of commentary. Where an in- 
terpreter cannot adequately translate, by reason of the imperfec- 
tion or inadequacy of his language, he can describe and para- 
phrase. This is the only expedient left. In explaining consul, 
one may describe the nature and duties of the office, as is done 
(for example) in Adam’s Roman Antiquities; and when the 
reader is made acquainted with this, he learns how to attach to 
it the same ideas, which a Roman citizen attached to it in the 
days of Cicero. 

The same, of course, is true of most of the words in the orig- 
inal Scriptures. We may get at the meaning of them, by the 
aid of discriminating and intelligent commentary. Here then 
lies the field of action, for writers of this class. If they under- 
stand the Greek and Hebrew of the Scriptures so well, that 
they are able to tell when an English word is adequate to con- 
vey the whole meaning of a word in the original, and when it is 
not, and are able definitely to tell wherein it comes short, then, 
and not till then, are they properly qualified to do the appropri- 
ate duty of a commentator. 

The case, then, is not so desperate as the skeptic would re- 
present it. Where translation will not fully serve the purpose, 
paraphrase may, and often does; and in this way, the original 
Scriptures may still be developed, even as to much of their cos- 
tume as well as substance, to those who speak neither Greek 
nor Hebrew. 

One word as to the number of commentators, and the alleged 
disagreement between them. ‘The number may very easily be 
accounted for, on the ground of the deep interest which has so 
long and so extensively been taken in the Scriptures. The dis- 
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agreement is a natural result of the imperfection of men, of the 
unacquaintance of many commentators with the original lan- 
guages of the Scriptures, of the prejudice with which many of 
them come to the reading of the Bible, of the want of discrimi- 
nation, patient labour, candour, freedom from party spirit, and 
other things of the like nature. How is it with the heathen 
classics? Do commentators all agree in respect to the meaning 
of them? How is it with natural religion, in which the skeptic 
glories? Are all its disciples and commentators agreed? In 
order to bring all men of all times and countries to one opinion, 
in all respects, about a matter so important as the Bible, the 
nature of man must undergo a radical and universal change. 
Hitherto, good men and bad, learned and ignorant, orthodox 
and heretics, have written commentaries on the Scriptures ; 
how should they all agree? The human race must be what 
they never have been, in order to bring about the agreement in 
question. 

Let us inquire, for a moment, what progress we have made. 
We have seen that a revelation, if made at all, must be made in 
some particular language; for there is no universal one. We 
have also seen, that every particular language must, from the 
essential nature of the case, have peculiarities of signification in 
a great many of its words, which no other language is adapted 
to express ; and this for the obvious reason, that every particular 
nation has more or less of objects exclusively its own, and which 
it must necessarily employ terms to designate. So in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, there are terms the exact meaning of which we 
cannot translate by any corresponding terms in English, because 
we have them not; and so there is a multitude of terms in Eng- 
lish, for which there are no corresponding Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin words. And thus of all languages, in relation to each 
other. We have also seen, that the Bible, on account of the 
interesting nature of its contents, has been the subject of a great 
many efforts at explanation, by men of a great variety of talents 
and character. All this comes in the usual course of things ; 
naturally, and (as things are) necessarily, i.e. we could not well 
suppose it to be otherwise. 

But in all this we do not see the vantage-ground of the skep- 
tic. His demand as to the language in which the Bible must 
be revealed, is an impossible thing ; impossible without an 
essential change of the constitution and condition of man. But 
this is asking too much. We are not bound to attribute any 
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weight to an objection which makes such an extravagant demand 
as this. 

The objection, moreover, which he deduces from the ever- 
varying and inconclusive commentaries of men upon the text of 
Scripture, amounts to nothing serious. Does the Bible declare, 
or do its advocates maintain, that men who read and study the 
Scriptures are free from all imperfection and error? Just the 
contrary. Have all who have written commentary, aimed sim- 
ply at the discovery of truth? Bynomeans. Why then should 
it be a reproach to the Scriptures, and an objection against them, 
that bigoted, or ignorant, or prejudiced, or party men, have not 
adequately understood and developed their meaning? Is a book 
accountable for the character of its readers? 

But we shall be told here, that ‘the undertaking is in its own 
nature desperate ; that no man of ever so much candour, knowl- 
edge, and desire to know the truth, can ever indulge a hope of 
reading all the Scriptures in an intelligent way ; and that there- 
fore a part at least of revelation, must be of little or no value.’ 
And then we are asked: ‘Would God have dictated such a 
revelation as this?” 

Much as the skeptic seems to exult in such an argument, I 
am not aware that he has any good ground of exultation. 
‘There are passages in Scripture, which no man can well hope 
to understand, be he ever so candid and intelligent.’ _Be it so. 
Still, I ask, is not this the necessary result of the language 
becoming antiquated, in which the Scriptures were written? 
What provision now can be made against such an occurrence ? 
We have seen, that if a revelation be made at all, it must be 
made in some particular language, actually spoken and written 
by some particular nation. If so, then the language in which 
such revelation is written, must inevitably be subject to become 
antiquated and in a measure obsolete. All languages on earth 
are, and ever have been, in a state of constant fluctuation. 
Many a word and phrase in our English translation of the Bible, 
made less than two centuries ago, has already become antiquated 
with us. Every district even, of our own country and of the 
whole English world, is forming more or less words that are 
peculiar to itself. How can the mutability of language be 
checked? It is impossible. The human race must be made 
over again, as I have said before, and metamorphosed into 
another and a different race of beings, before this is possible. 
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To suppose, then, that the Bible, once intelligible and plain, 
(as it doubtless was to those who wrote it and those for whom it 
was first written,) would remain so to all succeeding generations, 
would be to suppose that such generations would always speak 
the languages of the Bible, and remain conversant with the same 
state of things as that in which the Scriptures were written. To 
suppose this, would be to suppose the existence of a constant 
miracle, in order that the Scriptures might be understood. And 
when all this was done, the end would be answered only for 
such a part of men as spoke its original languages, and continued 
in the same state of things which existed when the Bible was 
written. 

There is no possible way, then, of ‘attaining what the skeptic 
demands, unless the whole constitution and condition of the 
human race be essentially changed, and men be brought to be 
and to do that, which they never have been or done. This is 
asking for more than is reasonable ; and an objection founded 
on such a demand, has of course no good foundation. 

I acknowledge readily, that no man, at least of the present 
time, can expect to understand every expression of the Scrip- 
tures. But they were once understood, both by those who 
uttered them, and by those (or most of those) who heard them. 
Why they may not now be understood, we can see in the light 
of what has already been said. We want an adequate knowl- 
edge of the language and circumstances in which they were 
spoken or written. But unless a standing miracle should be 
performed, this must sooner or later become the case, in respect 
to every or any revelation, at any time, or in any age. Its lan- 
guage goes of course, at some period, into desuetude. The 
nations who employed it, perish from off the face of the earth. 
Merely their name and remembrance are left. No commenta- 
ries of early ages have come down to us from them ; none were 
written. How plain it is, that none were needed! What was said 
in the vernacular tongue of prophets and apostles, to others who 
used the same language, needed no commentator, no interpreter. 
These helpers are called in at a later period, when the language 
begins to grow antiquated and obsolete; and then it is already 
too late to remedy all the difficulty. In this way it comes, and 
in the natural course of things it necessarily happens, and always 
will happen, that what is written to day, may at a future time, 
and in a foreign land, be obscure even to the best scholars and 
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the most intelligent men. How can this be prevented? Only 
in a miraculous way, I answer; and means of this character we 
are not entitled to look for or to demand. 

We are nearly 2000 years removed from the latest writers of 
the Bible, and almost 3500 from the earliest ones. We live on 
the other side of the globe. Our climate, soil, productions, 
modes of living, dress, habitations, state of society, education, 
manners, customs, religious rites, government, arts, sciences, 
philosophy, intercourse with other nations; in short, heaven 
above and earth beneath, and all within or around us; are in 
some respects, and many of these things in some most important 
respects, different from those of the inhabitants of Palestine, for 
whom the original Scriptures were written. How is it possible, 
then, that there should not be difficulties, and some insuperable 
ones, in our coming at once to the entire knowledge of all which 
the Scriptures contain ? 

So would it be, moreover, at some future day, if a new reve- 
lation were made to day, in the English language. ‘Two thou- 
sand years hence, this language may exist only in a few remains 
of authors that have escaped the ravages of time. If an inhabi- 
tant of Persia should then take up a book containing a revelation 
in the English language, and assay to read it, would he not find 
the same difficulty that we do now in reading the Hebrew and 
the Greek ? 

How can a thing, then, which is the necessary result of the 
constitution and condition of the human race, be charged upon 
the Bible as matter of objection? It is palpably unjust. 

God has never intended to give a revelation to the human 
race, which should supersede all effort and all pains-taking to 
learn, on their part. If this had been his design, he would have 
made all the world alike, and given to all parts of the human 
race the same language ; or else he would have given to every 
nation and tribe a distinct revelation, in the respective languages 
of each. So he has not done ; and consequently he intended, 
that effort on the part of men, to study the Scriptures, and to 
translate them, and to comment upon them, should not be super- 
seded, but rendered necessary. In like manner God has 
required, that the gospel be preached to all nations, in order that 
they may be saved. He could have made an arrangement, had 
he deemed it wisest and best, to save them in another way, and 
without all the effort which preaching demands. But this he 
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has not done. Shall we object to such an arrangement as he 
has made, because we may conjecture that the ends which he 
has in view might be accomplished in another way ? 

I hope this may be deemed a sufficient answer to those who 
object to Scripture, on the ground that some of it is now obscure 
and that it is written in languages which are now antiquated and 
no longer vernacular. Be this as it may, my main object is 
accomplished by what | have said, viz. to shew why commentary 
on the Scriptures is now needed in order to ewplain them. It is 
a necessary result of the nature of language, and of the condition 
and circumstances of the human race. 

After all, however, which may be justly said in regard to this 


subject, it remains palpably true, that all the essential parts of 
doctrine and duty, as revealed in the Scriptures, are capable of 


being made plain in every language. This results from the fact, 
that the essential relations of the human race to God and to each 
other, are the same, at all times and in all places; and conse- 
quently the duties resulting from these, can be expressed in every 
language. If this cannot be done at once, and in full perfection, 
it may be gradually done, and finally in a manner sufficiently 
adequate for the great purposes of sanctification and salvation. 

My readers will easily see, from the views which I have now 
taken, what the proper duty of a commentator is, in order that he 
should explain the original Scriptures. He must first of all have 
a spirit or state of mind which is like that of the writers them- 
selves of the sacred volume, in order to render him capable of 
entering into their views, sympathies,.and feelings. Next he 
must have such an acquaintance with their language, as in some 
good degree places him in the condition of a man, who had a 
vernacular knowledge of it. How extensive a study of the lan- 
guage, antiquities, history, geography, etc. of any ancient people, 
such a knowledge renders necessary, every one who has had any 
experience in translating an ancient author, and commenting 
upon him, must in some good degree understand. In the last 
place, he must be able to express himself in such a way, that 
his language will render that plain which before was obscure ; 
in other words, he should so write, as not himself to need an in- 
terpreter. 

‘ But why do any thing more than translate? Of what im- 
portance can it be, that the light and shade of all the representa- 
tions made in the Bible should be placed before the eye of every 
beholder ?” 
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If you mean by this question, to ask whether this is essential 
to his salvation, | answer at once in the negative. A few simple 
truths are all which are essential to this. But if intelligent Chris- 
tians are to be formed ; if the Scriptures are to have the full and 
entire influence which they are adapted to have, and will when 
fully unfolded produce ; then commentary is needed, for the rea- 
sons already stated. ‘There are very many expressions in the 
original Scriptures, which no mere translation can fully convey. 
But in a multitude of cases, paraphrase or explanation may 
express the colouring of them, in some good degree. When the 
idiom is once learned in this way, then the Bible may be read 
with more intelligence and with more satisfaction. Who that 
knows what effect the light and shade of a picture exquisitely 
drawn, have upon the feelings cf the beholder, would not desire, 
that every one who sees a picture drawn by the sacred writers, 
should have a full view of all its perfections ? 

In saying this, we shew the need of commentary. It is easy, 
moreover, to explain the nature of that need, if we reflect upon 
all that has been said above, in respect to the nature of language. 


III. We come now to make a few remarks on the different 
kinds of commentary adapted to the wants of the public. 

The task is delicate, although not very difficult in other 
respects. It is plain enough, that the same kind of commentary 
which is best adapted to the wants of a common reader, unac- 
quainted with Hebrew and Greek, would answer but very im- 
perfectly for the critical student, whose business it is to be an 
interpreter of the sacred volume, and who desires to obtain a 
knowledge which would enable him adequately to perform this 
duty. 

Men who study the original Scriptures, want a commentary 
which will solve the difficulties of grammar, idiom, phraseology, 
peculiar style, geography, antiquities, history, ete. They must 
be instructed in the literary history of each book, and the col- 
lective history of the whole. ‘They need to have their attention 
called up, and their inquiries answered, relative to the course of 
thought which any writer developes, the objects which he has in 
view, and the means which he chooses in order to accomplish 
them. In a word, philology, theology, rhetoric, and critical lite- 
rature, i.e. the language, the sentiments, the manner of expres- 
sing them or style, and the critical history, are all proper objects 
of consideration for an interpreter, who writes in order to aid in 
the formation of other interpreters. 
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If any of all these things is neglected in a commentary, then 
something is left out which ought to be comprised in it, in order 
to adapt it to the highest measure of usefulness. 

On the other hand, a popular commentary may be, and in 
some respects should be, of quite a different cast. All that is 
not capable of being understood by the reader who has no 
knowledge of Greek or Hebrew, should be omitted. It would 
be an empty and useless parade, yea even a matter of offence, 
to insert it. But after all, I do not feel by any means certain, 
that it does not require more talent and more acquisition, in 
order to write popular commentary as it should be, than to write 
what in the technical sense may be called learned commentary. 

It is related somewhere of archbishop Usher, that on one 
occasion of visiting the clergy in his diocese, he gave out before- 
hand, that he was going to preach on a special subject, and 
wished a full meeting. ‘The clergy, who had a high reverence 
for him, assembled in great numbers. His sermon was one on 
a plain, practical, experimental topic, very serious, very discrimi- 
nating, and very earnest. After the service was ended, one of 
his friends expressed his astonishment that such a subject should 
have been chosen ; adding, that all of the clergy preached on such 
topics. ‘The archbishop heard him very patiently, and replied, 
that ‘any one could preach a learned sermon; but it was not 
the province of every one to present old truths in a manner that 
was new and interesting.” 

So in writing commentary ; to put on the appearance at least 
of learning, is a matter very easy to be accomplished by even a 
smatterer in philology. But to give the results of extended 
critical study ; and to give them divested of all that is technical in 
criticism, and make them intelligible to a common reader ; is no 
easy task. A thorough philologist, if asked to make out a com- 
mentary on a difficult passage, so that it might be at once solid, 
discriminating, and popular, would be very apt to say: “Sir, I 
can make out a volume on the text you ask me to explain, for 
the use of scholars; but to say all that ought to be said in order 
to explain it in a satisfactory way to intelligent readers, unac- 
quainted with Greek and Hebrew, is indeed a task that I should 
be slow in engaging to perform.” 

The question why readers in general need a commentary, has, 
I trust, been made so plain, that no more is necessary to be said 
respecting it. The question why different classes of readers 
need commentaries of different characters, can be made equally 
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plain. Their need respectively, is the result of the different 
objects which they have in view. The man whose object is 
philological study, must have helps that are truly and properly 
philological. Here is ground which another class of men, who 
have no proper concern with philology, cannot possibly occupy, 
while in this condition. Whatever of this nature should be said, 
would, so far as it was technical and appropriately philological, 
be unintelligible to them. It would be incongruous, therefore, 
for a popular commentary to put on a costume of such a descrip- 
tion. 

Still, nothing can be plainer, than that the most important fea- 
tures of a good commentary belong, after all, in common both to 
a popular and a learned commentary. These are, first, the logic, 
or course of thought and reasoning. ‘To attain this, is the high 
and ultimate end of all commentary. All study of language and 
criticism, all antiquarian research and Jiterary acquisition, are mere 
handmaids to this great object. In themselves they are of little 
worth; but viewed as a means of obtaining an important end, 
they must be regarded as highly valuable. Still they are means 
only, and are not to be put in the place of the end itself. 

The meaning of the sacred writers constitutes revealed 
religion, or theology in its highest and most holy sense. To 
trace out and disclose this meaning, then, whether for the sake 
of the learned or unlearned reader, is the ultimate and highest 
end of all efforts at commentary. The aid of philology and 
criticism may be called in, and should be summoned, in order 
to assist the interpreter in ascertaining what this is. This being 
done, the result of his investigation may be stated, without neces- 
sarily involving any thing at all of technical language. The end 
which the sacred writer has in view; the means by which he 
attains them, i. e. the arguments or declarations by which his 
positions are supported ; in a word, the whole course of thought 
may be, and should be, so explained, that the reader, whether 
learned or unlearned, may easily understand it. 

In the second place, the mutual connexion of the writer’s 
thoughts with each other, and the relation which they bear to 
the main scope of his discourse, and to other truths of revealed 
religion, should be pointed out; and this whether the commen- 
tator designs his book for popular use or for a critical one. All 
this should be common ground. 

Thirdly, the meaning of particular words and phrases ought 
to be given, in both kinds of commentary, divested of technical 
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Announced for Publication in the course of 1832. 


1, Neanper, Kirchengeschichte : Apostolische Zeit, 2 Theile, 
8vo.—See p. 70 above. 

2. Ruernwatp, Compendium der Kirchengesch. nach Neander. 

3. Tuoivex, Lehre von der Siinde. 4th Edition. 

4. Commentar zum Evangelium Johannis. 4th Edition. 
—A new edition of Tholuck’s Commentary on Romans is also pro- 
posed, to be accompanied by several dogmatico-exegetical disserta- 
tions upon some of the fundamental ideas and principles of the 
Epistle. 

5. De Werte, Die heilige Schrift des A. und N. Testaments, 
ibersetzt. 2te umgearbeitete Ausgabe, in 3 Theilen.—Part I con- 
tains the historical books; Part II, the poetical and prophetical 
books ; and Part III, the New Testament. 

6. Henestensere’s Christologie, etc. Vol. II. 

7. Havernicx, Commentar iiber den Propheten Daniel.—See 
Bibl. Repos. Vol. IT. p. 205. 

8. Ouvsnausen, Echtheit der Schriften des Neuen Testaments ; 
fur gebildete Laien. 

9. Twesten’s Dogmatik. 2ter Theil. 

10. Umsrerr, Psychologie als Wissenschaft. 

11. Trrrmann, Dr. J. A. H. Opuseula Academica, ed. G. T. M. 
Becher. 

12 Neumann, C. F. Asiatische Studien. Iter Band, mit lithogr. 
Karten und chinesischet Textblattern. 8vo.—The second volume is 
also announced as in the press. The author is a celebrated Chi- 
nese scholar; and has recently returned from a voyage to China, 
undertaken under the patronage of the Prussian government for the 
purposes of observation and study. 


Preparing for speedy Publication. 


1. Brerscunerper, Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Iter Band. 

2. Want, C. A. Lexicon in Libros Apocryphos V. T. &vo. 

3. Fiecx, F. F. Commentarius in Libros Apocr. V. T. Vol. I. 

4. Scnort, H. A. et J. F. Winzer, Commentarius in Epistolas 
N. T. Vol. I. 

5. Von Couun, Dr. K. G. Handbuch der biblischen Theologie, 
in 3 Banden. Ister Bd. Historisch-kritische Entwickelung des 
Hebraismus, oder die heiligen Sagen, Religionslehren und Symbole 
der Hebrier, bis auf die Zeit der Riickkehr aus dem Exil. 8vo. 
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seem to demand. Nor can he be debarred from preaching 
some, if he chooses so to do. Yet if he makes long sermons, 
and often repeated ones, he will at least be in great danger of 
fatiguing and turning away his readers. In regard to both of 
these matters, viz. doctrinal discussion and practical reflections, 
taste, and tact, and the times, may have more or less influence. 
If a man wishes to secure patient readers, and avoid overgrown 
volumes, it is plain enough that he must indulge very moderate- 
ly in any thing besides proper commentary. But whatever is 
necessary, in order to illustrate and defend the positions taken 
by his author, may be succinctly stated ; and in respect to great 
and difficult subjects, it should be stated. The excursus of a 
critical commentary may be made, to most readers, and per- 
haps to all, the most interesting, and in some respects the most 
useful, part of the volume. But—est modus in rebus; these 
must be succinct, direct, and just as brief as the nature of the 
case permits. 

In making practical remarks, or giving vent to his own reli- 
gious feelings and affections, it is difficult to know exactly where 
to begin or to end. Ifa critical commentator is to say all that 
can be said, on every practical subject which comes up, or on 
every one in which the feelings may be interested, where is to be 
the end of his work? Not a page, nor a paragraph of the 
Scriptures, nor scarcely a verse, (if you except some genealo- 
gies, and descriptions of the ancient ritual of the Jews,) but may 
call forth remarks. And suppose he goes upon the principle of 
saying even all which might be appropriately said, where is to 
be the end of his work? 

The answer is easy. As a specimen of this nature, look at 
the four folios of Owen on the Epistle to the Hebrews ; a work 
which is the fruit of a master-spirit, but which is too endless to 
find patient readers, notwithstanding all its good sense and great 
learning. 

It is true, then, that there may be too much of a thing which 
in itself is good. Four folios on a brief epistle, is what the na- 
ture of man cannot endure, be the qualities of them what they 
may. The reader spontaneously asks: ‘To what number of 
volumes would an explanation of the whole Bible amount, 
should all be written in the same manner? What life would 
serve to peruse them even once? Or what estate would be ade- 
quate to purchase them? What is to become of the illiterate, 
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commentary must be read, before the Bible can be understood ” 
And even scholars and critics might ask : ‘ When are we to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the whole Bible, if each part must first be 
studied in this way ” 

It follows, of course, that a great part of Dr Owen’s com- 
mentary (so called) is made up by theologizing and preaching, 
and only a small part by exegesis. Why not separate the two 
things, and let each have its own proper place? I may be per- 
mitted to say again, Ve quid nimis. After all, however, an 
excess in this mode of writing, so as even to weary or disgust, 
can never prove that the kind of writing itself may not be very 
useful and interesting, even in a commentary, when compressed 
within narrow limits, and made critical, discriminating, concise, 
and full of thought, and life, and energy. I would never deny 
a critical commentator such a privilege; but thank him for 
making use of it. But if he abuses it, and proses on through 
interminable and hair-splitting divisions, I must lay him up quiet- 
ly upon my shelf, to be meddled with just as seldom as | would 
seek a very dull companion, in order to enjoy the pleasures of 
society. 

It is in vain to remonstrate against this, and to tell the public 
of the profound depths of wisdom, and knowledge, and Jearn- 
ing, that are to be found in Owen on the Hebrews, Cary! on 
Job, Venema on the Psalms, and other endless tomes of the same 
description. ‘They will not hear you. It is not a little amus- 
ing, every now and then, to see some writer come forth and 
tell the public, very gravely, what boundiess mines of wealth 
they are neglecting, in not attending to the diligent study of 
such old and endless writers. He who announces this, forsooth, 
has been diving deep into this ocean, and has brought up so 
many pearls, and accumulated such splendid stores of wealth, 
that he longs to have the public know it; for this I take it, is 
often the predominating motive, in declarations and addresses 
and prefaces of such a character. In the next place, we may 
charitably suppose, that he really believes what he says, and has 
a desire that others should participate in the abundant harvest 
which is free for all to reap. ‘I'hen in the third place, possibly, 
' there larks, at the bottom of his mind a conceit, that it is no 
small proof of a genius in himself superior to that of men in gen- 
eral, that he has made discoveries of so great value, and that he 
has a taste for such sober and solid thinking and discussion, as 
those old folios exhibit. 
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All these and some other motives may concur, many of them 
probably do so, in producing, once in every few months, some 
flaming panegyric of an old writer, of whom, the eulogist seems 
to think, the public are profoundly ignorant. Some bookseller, 
perhaps, wishes to engage in a reprint of some large work; he 
hires a reviewer to bring the work before the public, and to 
praise it in the manner above stated ; he takes advantage of the 
impression thus produced on the public mind, and sends round 
an agent for subscription ; he obtains a large number of sub- 
scribers ; he fills his pockets with their money ; and gives them, 
in return, books so voluminous and endless, so tedious in man- 
ner although solid in matter, that after a few attempts at read- 
ing, and after strong effort to bring themselves up to the feeling 
of estimation and interest, which the reviewers had promised 
them they would certainly entertain, they quietly lay up the 
volumes in their place upon the shelf, and devote them as a 
legacy to the generation which is to come. Who does not 
know that this is the true history of many an undertaking of this 
nature? 

“Drive out nature even with a fork, and she will come back 
again,” said a shrewd observer of human feelings and sympathies, 
eighteen hundred years ago. Men will find out, sooner or later, 
when they are plainly, directly, and satisfactorily instructed ; 
and since life is very short, and there is so much to be done, it 
is difficult to persuade them, that all their time is to be occupied 
with one book, or with one subject. Hence the method adopted 
in much of the old commentary, be the merit of the thoughts 
whatever it may, will unavoidably bring it into general desuetude. 
In some respects this decision of the public is just. 

A perfect standard of critical commentary can hardly be 
made out. ‘There is no Homer here, to make out @ priori a 
model for all others. Nor is it desirable that interpreters should 
be very rigidly confined to one set of rules, as to manner. As 
they have different talents and inclinations, let there be some 
scope for all these. Yet—sunt certi denique fines ; they must 
not overstep these. If they do, let them not complain that the 
public seek to be instructed, in a manner that is more pleasing 
to themselves. 

I must now say a word on popular commentary. It is a sub- 
ject of deep interest, and hints upon it, if they contain any thing 
which is correct and worth consideration, may be of some value 
to the public. ‘They may, at least, stir up other minds to think 
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upon the subject; and in this way may lead to some improve- 
ment, in the end, of this very important species of writing. 

I have already stated, what characteristics a popular commen- 
tary should have in common with a learned one; and also 
where the dividing line begins between them. ‘The main ques- 
tion that remains is, how far theologizing and practical remarks 
are to be indulged in, when one is writing this species of com- 
position. 

Here again, if the practice of some writers, and of some who 
have been very popular, is to be the standard by which this mat- 
ter is to be estimated, we might conclude, that the maxim of 
Horace respecting “certain metes and bounds,” could hardly 
be current among us. But the popularity of preaching com- 
mentary has hitherto depended more upon the wants of the 
community, than upon a careful and studied examination of the 
subject. A commentary on the whole Bible, brought within 
moderate bounds of expense, is surely an interesting book to 
every serious reader, who desires to be well acquainted with the 
Scriptures. When it is proffered him, under the sanction of 
names in which he has confidence, and with assurances of the 
. writer’s piety, ability, and success in interpretation, how natural, 
and how laudable also, for him eagerly to embrace the oppor- 
tunity to purchase it. 

The task of criticising the popular commentaries now before 
our public, is too delicate, and involves too many important in- 
terests of individuals, to be undertaken at present. A few ques- 
tions, directed to the reflecting portion of the public; and then I 
shall dismiss the topic. 

How can any man study and understand the whole Bible, 
and write commentary on it all? When I see a life devoted to 
a few books, I am inclined to believe that something important 
may have been achieved, if the writer was earnest, and perse- 
vering, and well instructed, and discriminating, and patient of 
minute and almost endless investigation. But when I take up a 
commentary by one man, on the whole Scriptures, I am instine- 
tively led to ask: ‘ Did he live to the age of the antediluvians ? 
for nothing short of this would seem to be adequate to such a 

urpose. How then can he have commented on the whole 
Bible ?’ 

The question always to be asked respecting any commentator 
is: Did he critically study the original Scriptures? Was he 
capable of judging in cases of idiom, and of tee and difficult 
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construction, depending entirely on the genius of Greek or He- 
brew? Was he well versed in ancient history, antiquities, geo- 
graphy, etc.? Were the laws of exegesis familiar to him, so that 
he could easily apply them on all occasions of doubt and of dif- 
ficulty? Did he study for himself; draw from his own re- 
sources ; depend on the efforts of his own mind to see and un- 
derstand and judge, first of all; and then consult others, not for 
the sake of being led, but of being enlightened, aided, and con- 
firmed, or dissuaded? Has he show n, in his productions, that 
such was the actual course of his labours ? 

If these questions must be answered in the negative, then what 
follows? It must of course follow, that you have not the com- 
mentary of the man whose name is prefixed to his books ; but 
a composite substance, made up of a great many different ele- 
ments, taken from sources that are very diverse. Or if the 
commentator thought and wrote for himself mainly, without a 
critical knowledge of his original, how is it possible that he 
should avoid a great number of mistakes ? Let his mind be 
ever so solid and judicious, still it cannot be supposed, by any 
one who understands the nature of critical study, that the avoid- 
ance of many mistakes is possible, in such a case. Fact estab- 
lishes this, beyond all doubt. 

Our popular commentators, one and all, have made a great 

many mistakes on this ground, and from this cause. They were 
men for whom I cherish the most unaffected reverence and 
esteem. Henry, Doddridge, Scott, are names which cannot be 
pronounced without veneration, by such as are acquainted with 
the whole worth of their characters. And this I might say of 
others, whose names are not so much, at present, before our 
public. But how great a part of all their works is proper com- 
mentary? It is surprising bow small a quantity of actual com- 
mentary there is. ‘The rest is preaching, i. e. practical and 
other remarks, shewing the use to which the passage, on which 
they are making remarks, is to be put. 

I do not object to more or less of this, in a popular commen- 
tary. But when I lose myself in a boundless field of remarks, 
which any sensible and judicious man may just as easily make 
for himself, I am instinctively led to ask, Why not leave the 
reader to make these remarks? When one sits down to read 
the Bible, in a devotional way, (which all men should do every 
day of their lives,) and has ‘but little time, as being a man of 
business, which he can spend upon the reading ; which is it best 
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for him to peruse? Scott and Henry, or Paul? Yet he can 
hardly get a taste of the food which Paul himself proffers, he is 
obliged to eat along with it so many other viands. Why not 
explain what Paul says, as briefly and perspicuously and solidly 
as possible, and then leave the reader to enjoy him ; or at most, 
merely suggest heads of reflection and instruction ? 

My objection to sermonizing commentary lies not against ser- 
monizing ; but against doing it when the Scriptures are to be 
allowed directly to speak for themselves. Good sermons are 
excellent, I may say, indispensable means of popular instruction. 
But they should ever be in their place. When I desire to hear 
Paul, instead of a preacher of the present day, why not gratify 
me, and let me hear him? Surely there is nothing unreason- 
able in my request. But how can I hear him, when another, 
instead of simply explaining him, is talking to me in a strain, in 
which any sensible man is as well able to indulge as himself. 

Nor is it unjust to say thus much ; certainly it is not claiming 
much for one’s self. It is plainly true, that most men of toler- 
able education, and even many who have been but slightly edu- 
cated, are capable of making a very large proportion of the 
remarks or reflections, which are found in Henry or in Scott. 
How then are such men instructed by them ? 

It were easy to draw out the respective characteristics of these 
writers, and of Doddridge and others; but the nature of my 
undertaking calls on me to state principles, rather than to review 
authors as individuals. 

The simplicity and elegance of Doddridge’s style and diction, 
must long continue to give him a high place as a popular com- 
mentator. He had, moreover, a fine classical taste, and only 
wanted opportunity to become a thorough adept in the business 
of commentary. 

I rejoice most sincerely, that so much good has been done by 
each and all of the popular commentators whom I have named ; 
and named because they are the most prominent, at present, be- 
fore our religious public. But that they come a great ea short 
of doing all that is to be done, or should be done, in way of popu- 
lar commentary, seems as certain to my mind as any thing what- 
ever in relation to this whole subject. And if this be true, how 
can a commentary made up out of all of them, and composed of 
such diverse, not to say heterogeneous materials, really advance 
the cause of sacred and popular interpretation among us? 

A reflecting man, who has given any serious attention to the 
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business of interpretation or commentary, is often constrained, 
when reading or hearing one of the popular commentaries of the 
present time, to stop and ask, “ What can be the object of a 
commentary? If it is to explain the works of another writer, 
then how much of what I am reading or hearing, is properly 
commentary? If it is intended to be a book of sermons, or of 
reflections and meditations on Scripture, then let it come out 
plainly and openly under that title. Sermons and meditations 
may be exceedingly useful ; but it is meet that things should be 
called by their right names, and then we may all know what to 
depend on. When I take up a book, purporting to be a com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, 1 have a right to expect, that in the 
main it is explanation, not sermons. When I wish to read ser- 
mons, I like to find them under that title. In this way I can 
meet my wishes and satisfy my wants, without disappointment. 
When I thirst to know the sentiments and feelings of David, and 
Isaiah, and Paul, and John, I do not wish to be put off with those 
of a recent writer ; who, be he ever so pious and sensible, is not 
an inspired man, and therefore cannot open for me those foun- 
tains of living water, which are the only ones that can quench 
the thirst of my soul. ‘ My soul thirsteth for God; yea for the 
living God! When shall I come and appear before him ?’ ” 

Why now should we blame feelings like these? Are they 
not natural to an upright and well informed and pious mind ? 
I think we may venture to call them so. Nor can I see any just 
ground of complaint or of suspicion against them. 

I cannot help relating a remark here, from a pious, judicious, 
and well educated friend of mine, in answer to a question which I 
once put him, respecting one of the popular commentaries of the 
day. “Ido not know that I can answer your question satisfac- 
torily,” said he, “for I do not read it.” Why not? said 1. 
“ Because,” said he, “ when [ want a cordial which will revive 
and cheer my languishing frame, I do not like to have the per- 
son who administers it, first mix it with a large vessel of water, 
and then give me some to drink. It does not answer the exigen- 
cies of the occasion.” 

This was an unbiassed judgment, and from one who never 
wrote commentaries, and therefore was free, at least, from any 
ground of suspicion as to a rival or jealous spirit. I cannot help 
thinking, that it accords with the unbiassed judgment of multi- 
tudes, if they would venture to speak what they feel, when they 
read commentaries on the Bible. 

These remarks, however, are very far from any design to 
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prejudice the public mind against the popular commentaries that 
are before them. Most of these are filled with excellent senti- 
ments ; the fruits of great experience and much religious feeling. 
In a department so interesting, important, and difficult, it was not 
to be expected that all would be done at once, or even in a con- 
siderable time, which needed to be done. “There remaineth 
yet much land to be possessed.” Some has been won, and 
well occupied. Who shall win the remainder? It is a glorious 
enterprise, one worth many and many a life. May the great 
Head of the church speedily provide for all the need of his 
flock ! 

The different plans devised to satisfy the popular need of 
commentary, and the somewhat restless state of the public mind 
in relation to this subject, which seems not to be wearied with try- 
ing new experiments, betoken that more effort is necessary, and 
that more will therefore be made, before general satisfaction is 
obtained. The more intelligent, who study our present popular 
commentaries, soon find their want of something deeper and 
more substantial in the way of explanation. Hence they sub- 
scribe for the next new one that is offered, in hope of obtaining 
what they wish; and especially will they do this, when the pro- 
posal comes sanctioned by venerable names, in which the public 
has great reason to put confidence. ‘This is a very delicate 
subject indeed to be touched ; but one remark may be permitted 
without offence, where no offence surely is intended. Is it not 
best to examine, and to examine well and thoroughly, before a 
man of character, in whom the public confide, gives his name by 
way of recommendation to any book? How can a specimen 
of a page or two, wrought with great effort, like the travelling 
sermons of some preachers, be a warrant for recommending a 
whole book? And much more; how can the theory of a plan, 
the execution of which has not been seen or examined at all, 
justify any man of sobriety and intelligence, for giving his name 
in this way ? 

In fact, the public have come at last, as we might expect them 
to do, to place little or no confidence in a string of recommen- 
dations to a book ; which commonly cost no more than to go 
round with a paper, and to solicit the approbation of various 
individuals ; who not unfrequently give it, in order to get rid of 
the importunity of the applicant. 

IV. It remains only to say a word on my last head, respecting 
the means of supplying the public with commentaries adequate 
to their wants. 
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